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FOREWORD 


Any theoretically systematic collection of articles by different authors may well 
need a foreword. Because the different authors possess different knowledges, ex- 
hibit varying breadths of orientation, write with different purposes, utilize methods 
or logics of various disciplines and philosophies, the reader may need some yard- 
stick or some particular set of intellectual eyeglasses to appreciate the fact that 
there is a system and to evaluate each part in terms of the whole. If there is no 
theoretical system, if the articles are just arranged, say alphabetically, then a fore- 
word merely needs to indicate the particular abstract order and the means available 
to the reader to find the subject in which he is interested; such a collection is of 
the order of a telephone book, dictionary, or customer’s catalogue. 

In purpose this collection represents a theoretical system. It does not pretend 
to cover the entire field, but it suggests that the subject matters, modes of? ap- 
proach and viewpoints in these articles are minimal requirements for the person who 
would have an appreciation of the problems of alcoholism in the United States. 
On the other hand, no one of the articles is supposed to be a manual for the expert 
or artist or administrator in his own field. 

The order of presentation is rather standard: what is the phenomenon we are 
talking about and how have understanding and action of the past influenced cur- 
rent interpretation and procedure; then the physiological, psychological, and socio- 
logic aspects of the condition are discussed; this is followed by four descriptions of 
alcoholics and a report on the alcoholic’s family—how it affects him and vice versa; 
finally there are five articles on certain formal systems of response, mainly thera- 
peutic, to the alcoholic and the condition of alcoholism. Many other subjects could 
have been selected: inheritance; the hangover; legal and religious aspects; alcohol- 
ism and prcblem drinking in the armed services or industry; the psychotic alco- 
holic; drug treatments for intoxication; the hospital, psychological conditioning, or 
pastoral counseling in alcoholism therapy; antiscientific attitudes in America as 
seen in this field. 

Because alccholism is an emergent condition stemming from chemical, physio- 
logical, psychological, and sociologic preconditions, because responses to alcoholism 
cut across every segment and institution of our society, and because the painful 
and destructive impact ot the condition is not only extensive but is experienced and 
for generations has been experienced in almost every sector of our society, there is 
practically no subject relevant to American life which is not relevant to alcoholism. 
The question of topic selection, however, was not equally problematic throughout 
the collection. The subject matter or approach of the first seven articles would 
probably be considered essential for any systematic approach to alcoholism; this 
does not imply either that the specific report here presented would be the best or 
that each could not be greatly elaborated. Greater is the question concerning se- 
lection of topic applied to the next four subjects, since there are many types of al- 
coholics and many ways of describing them. Perhaps the greatest degree of ques- 
tion concerned description and analysis of “what is done about it?” Finally, one 
might ask “why is there no grand summation about what does it all mean, where 
do we go [rom here, what about prevention, science, and education?” After some 
soul-searching your editor decided to leave this to the reader or, perhaps more 
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realistically, decided not to inflict such grandiose and necessarily biased philoso- 
phizing on either reader or the contributors. 

However, to introduce a report on alcoholism in the United States, more is 
needed than a bird’s-eye view of the subject matter to follow with accompanying 
implication of its nature, extent, and importance. The subject has for so many 
decades been almost the core of a pattern of ignorance, emotionalism, confusion, 
hostility, and, perhaps above all, evasion of recognition, reality, and responsibility 
that any publication is subject both to suspicion and stereotyping. What is the 
general orientation? What subject matters, what attituces, what action programs 
are omitted? 

One popular, long-lived, and extensive orientation would be to Ccefine alcoholism 
as the condition found in any -individual who has sufficient alcohol in the system 
that behavior is in any way affected adversely for almost any situation; this would 
mean a concentration of alcohol of perhaps 0.03 per cent (explained in Dr. Green- 
berg’s article). This, in a man of about 160 pounds, would be achieved by drink- 
ing an ounce and a half of whiskey or two ordinary sized bottles cf beer. To in- 
dicate that such thinking is not limited to untrained and professionally unrecognized 
individuals, it is worth noting that a professor of physiology, head of the depart- 
ment of Clinical Science at the College of Medicine of the University of Illinois, 
has within three months publicly advanced this conception with elaborate empha- 
sis. One conclusion to be drawn from this position is that in any ziven month in 
the United States there are about 50,000,000 or so alcoholics; following this phi- 
losophy, most of them would be termed “acute alcoholics.” An important strategic 
conclusion stemming from this orientation is that, for all practica. purposes, the 
use of alcohol is equivalent to alcoholism; therefore, not only is alcohol the cause 
of alcoholism, but the proper attack on alcoholism is an attack on the use of al- 
cohol, especially on persons who are involved in the production, distribution, pro- 
motion, and sale of the product. 

An almost opposite conception holds that alcoholism is a condition found in those 
who, usually after drinking extraordinarily large amounts for many years, manifest 
obvious organic disease or clear psychotic disturbance along with this exotically 
heavy and persistent use of alcohol. Perhaps 1.5 per cent of American users of 
alcohol (and many of this persuasion would say 0.5 per cent) are so affected; it 
therefore follows that alcohol has little to do with the matter in a causal sense, 
that cause will necessarily be found in some glandular or other organic peculiarity 
of these rare individuals. 

Most people do not adhere to either of these extreme and, to put it mildly, in- 
tellectually threadbare positions. However, the impact of this archaic and pres- 
ently quite sterile war of Wets and Drys has been such that even those who feel 
aversion to both groups but who are still faced with problems related to the use of 
alcohol tend to form opinions along similar lines. Many think of alcoholics as 
Skid Row bums or as a particular type of psychotic or as neurotic Lost Weekenders. 
Notions of lack of will power or perverseness or inherited predispositions (always 
undefined) or “just too damned much whiskey” suffuse their rather vegue thinking 
on the matter. Nor do they know what to do in any specific instanc2 and so fre- 
quently fall back on responses of pity, hatred, avoidance, fatalistic acceptance, 
often manifesting first one and then another. 

Still other groups, finding that-some particular procedure is effective for some 
particular segment of alcoholics, in cult-like fashion rush to claim omnipotence and, 
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such is the powerful impact of the old Dry movement, see total answers not just to 
alcoholism in its complex entirety, but even to all the problems related to alcohol 
and its use. Perhaps suca enthusiastic and oversimplified responses are necessary 
for the development of new recognition, new vision, and new action; but they also 
are potentially stultifying in the unconscious arrogance and narrow ritualism which 
lie so closely underneath their enthusiasm and energy. 

One thing all these groups have in common is a belief in a “quickie” solution, in 
fact a simple, easy, and all-encompassing “quickie” solution. They would resolve 
all the problems by some particular pledge, peliet, pill, legislation, or other happy, 
cheap, relatively effortless innovation. 

To some degree all these groups will be iene in, if not actually angered 
by,.the orientation of this volume. This collection of reports has a basic premise 
that effective understanding is essential for any lasting and generally effective ac- 
tion. It is not against action, but it will not worship or propagandize action sys- 
tems until some testable and tested knowledge is at hand. One of the authors, re- 
plying to the editor’s request for a paper on a certain subject, a request suggesting 
some of the probable topics to be included, replied that she would be glad to comply 
but that she could not cover one of the subtopics because she neither possessed nor 
was aware of the existence of any factual material on that subject. This might 
well appear to be intellectual and moral cowardice to some of the current action- 
group adherents. There is no implication that ali of the reporters for this volume 
either know all the facts or have adequate factual proof for every statement. They 
would be among the first to deny such an allegation. It does imply that they con- 
sider.relevant factual evidence imperative and that theories, answers, and conclu- 
sious must always respond to fact—not vice versa. 

A second orientation which will be displeasing to many is that alcoholism is de- 
fined. Not that all the writers would agree on one specific definition, but all would 
agree that it needs to be defined. All would agree that no serious understanding 
would allow the lack of definition. All would agree that a definition which allowed 
alcoholism to be the same thing as alcohol, the same thing as intoxication, or the 
same thing as drinking would be intellectually pitiable. All would agree that al- 
cohol, drinking, and intoxication were signiicant phenomena for the phenomenon 
of alcoholism. All would agree that the definition must spring from analysis of 
the phenomenon itself, not from some theory or analysis related to other phe- 
nomena. They would agree that no one existing intellectual or organizational 
theory had all the answers. These agreements may help to explain why there is 
no article on the liquor industry, on driving under the influence, on drinking and 
youth, on bootlegging, or ridiculous tax structures; may help to explain why there 
are several approaches rather than one to the description of the condition. It may 
help to explain why there may be disagreement between the authors, but an ab- 
sence of condemnation and attack. 

It is an orientation which attempts to be objective and discriminating, one whose 
aim is understanding rather than exhortation or excoriation. In the field of Ameri- 
can alcoholism this is a bold venture indeed. In fact, in itself it may be a sort of 
preface. This might well be its aim—a preface to learning about alcoholism in the 
United States. 


SELDEN D. Bacon 


Alcoholism: Nature and,Extent of the Problem 
By Mark KELLER 


Abstract: Alcoholism is a behavioral disorder causing some physical, social, 
or economic disability in over 4 million adults in the United States. Its exact 
etiology is not established; it may be related to constitutional, psychological, 


sociologic, and pharmacological factors. 


LCOHOLISM is thought by some 

to be a disease, by others the 
symptom of a disease. Some regard it 
as a peccadillo, others as downright sin 
or horrible vice. Some think that to 
speak of anything but plain drunken- 
ness is pampering the wicked; others 
would restrict the problem to the ex- 
treme malady, alcohol addiction. And 
there are those who refuse to make 
any disticction between alcoholism and 
drinking: he who drinks one glass of 
wine is thereby an alcoholic. 

The lack of consensus about alcohol- 
ism is nothing new. It prevails not just 
in common speech and the popular press 
but in scientific and professional litera- 
ture as well. In some articles by physi- 
cians describing specific treatments of 
alcoholic patients, published only last 
year in medical journals, it is not pos- 
sible to know with certainty whether 
the treatment refers to the patient’s 
propensity to get drunk or to the psy- 
chological sequels of the last bout. 
Perhaps Doctor A is treating the first 
and Doctor B the second condition; 
both say they are treating alcoholism.? 

Disciplined workers know that precise 


1 References to these articles are omitted. 
The examples are not intended to criticize a 
particular Doctor A or Doctor B for the com- 
mon practice of assuming that “everyone is 
supposed to mean what I mean when they use 
this term.” 


definition is the foundation stone of sci- 
entific discourse. In an area such as 
that of the problems of alcohol and al- 
coholism, where members of many disci- 
plines are trying to work together, lack 
of agreement on the symbols for com- 
munication can frustrate their efforts. 
They might even never get beyond argu- 
ing the question, “What are we talking 
about?” Now, alcoholism has not lacked 
definition. Fifteen years ago Bowman 
and Jellinek * tabulated some thirty defi- 
ritions from the psychiatric literature in- 
dicative of substantial agreement about 
a medical disorder for which the com- 
pilers preferred the term alcohol addic- 
tion and about a melange of diseases con- 
nected with excessive drinking to which, 
on historical grounds, they applied the 
general term, chronic alcoholism. But 
their text shows that the definers had 
used a variety of terms, including 
inebriety, abnormal drinking, problem 
drinking, alcoholism, pathologic alcohol- 
‘sm, and chronic alcoholism, for “alco- 
nol addiction.” This demonstration of 
logical agreement in spite of terminologi- 
cal chaos did not inhibit the subsequent 
coining of new terms and definitions or 
the repetition of ambiguous old ones. 


2Karl M. Bowman and E. M. Jelinek, 
“Alcohol Addiction and Its Treatment,” in 
E. M. Jellinek (Ed.), Alcokol Addiction and- 
Chronic Alcoholism (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942), Ch. I, pp. 6-9. 





Mark Keller, New Haven, Connecticut, is Editor of the Publications Division of the 
Yale Center of Alcohol Studies and Managing Ed:tor of the Quarterly Journal of Studies 


on Alcohol. 


2 THE ANNALS oF THe AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Among the recent neologisms are al- 
coholoses, alcoholites, alcaddiction, and 
alcodipsion. Proposals to formulate au- 
thoritative terms and definitions have 
been countered by the claim tnat scien- 
tific workers cannot be made to sink 
their individual judgment, that those 
who do not feel comfortable with the 
authoritative dicta will go on doing 
what they have always done, and that 
the best way to facilitate meaningful 
communication is to persuade each 
writer to define clearly what he means.® 
In line with this latter suggestion the 
following definition is offered: 

Alcoholism is a chronic behavioral dis- 
order manifested by repeated drinking 
of alcoholic beverages in excess of the 
dietary and social uses of the commu- 
nity and to an extent that interferes 
with the drinker’s health or his social 
oz economic functioning. 

This definition owes much to two ear- 
lier formulations.‘ It has had the good 
fortune to be tested upon two live popu- 
lations of alcoholics and found to fit.® 


3 The Committee on Classification and No- 
menclature of the North American Association 
of Alcoholism Programs has proposals for an 
authoritative dictionary under consideration. 
A resolution of the 24th International Con- 
gress Against Alcoholism (1952) called for the 
es-ablishment of a “commission on language” 
to “bring into being a standard vocabulary. 
....’ A Subcommittee on Alcoholism of the 
World Health Organization Expert Commit- 
tee on Mental Health has discussed the prob- 
lem and adopted a number of definitions. 
See Mark Keller, The Language of Alcohol 
Problems, With a Selected Vocabulary, Brook- 
side Monograph No. 2 (Toronto: Alcoholism 
Research Foundation, 1957). 

World Health Organization, Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health (Alcoholism), “Re- 
port on the Second Session,” 15-2C October 
1951. (WHO/Ment/28; mimeographed) Ge- 
neva, 2 November 1951, p. 13. Also: Mark 
Keller and Vera Efron, “Alcoholism,” En- 
cyclopedia Americana, 1954 edition. 

5D. Bruce Falkey and Solomon Schneyer, 
“Characteristics of Male Alcoholics Admitted 
to the Medical Ward of a General Hospital,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 
18, No. 1, March 1957, pp 67-97, quoting a 


That, of course, does not make it an 
ideal definition. Its deficiencies are sub- 
stantial: it does not clarify whether al- 
coholism is a disease or the symptom of 
an underlying personality disorder. It 
does not specify whether physiological 
or psychological addiction to alcohol is 
involved. However, it certainly implies 
that one who is addicted to alcohol has 
alcoholism and is an alcoholic. And it 
says nothing at all about etiology— 
surely a major flaw.® But the cause of 
alcoholism is not presently xnown, and 
so it is not surprising that there are so 
many definitions or that to be useful to 
more than a special group or discipline, 
a definition must be purely descriptive 
and extremely general. The definition 
given here claims only to describe a 
condition which does not require indi- 
vidual medical diagnosis and a popula- 
tion which can be identified by meas- 
ures familiar alike to health workers, 
for example, epidemiologists, and to so- 
cial scientists such as anthropologists. 


slightly different earlier formulation, say of 
their sample of over 300 alcoholics (p. 68), 
‘We believe that the present sample actually 
represents patients suffering from alcoholism 
within the meaning of Kellers use of the 
term.” Solomon Schneyer, “A Short Form of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale, Form UH, for 
Alcoholic Outpatients,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcokol, Vol. 18, No. 3, September 
1957, pp. 382-87, quoting the same formula- 
tion, says of his sample of over 100 alcoholics 
studied in an outpatient clinic (p. 383), 
“There is no doubt that patients seen at the 
Center were suffering from the condition so 
described.” 

€ A medical style definition of alcoholism, 
which does not omit the etiological aspect, 
goes like tais: “Alcoholism; diseased condi- 
tion due to acute or chronic excessive indul- 


_ gence in alcoholic liquors,” Taber's Cyclopedic 


Medical Dictionary (Philadelphia: F. A. Davis 
Co., 1953}. On analysis it is obvious that the 
etiology of alcoholism is said to be excessive 
drinking. Thus it either makes alcoholism 
mean such things as hangover and cirrhosis 
of the liver, or the “etiology” could hardly be 
more superficial since it does nct tell any- 
thing about what the “excessive indulgence” 
is “due to.” 
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It is thus suitable for use in surveys; it 
will enable us to know whom we are 
talking about when we say that there 
are X million alcoholics. 

Avoidance of an etiological statement 
in*the definition of alcoholism does not 
denigrate the importance of causation. 
The question “What’s behind it?” is 
rather the foremost issue and will be 
discussed in due course. It is more con- 
venient, however, to clarify first some 
fundamental distinctions, to place the 
role of drinking in some perspective with 
alcoholism, and to detail a few basic 
numerical facts. 


DRINKING AND DRINKERS 


Alcoholism involves drinking and, al- 
most a_ways, drunkenness; but not all 
drinkinz or drunkenness involves alco- 
holism. There are people who occasion- 
ally or even with some frequency drink 
to excess and become more or less in- 
toxicated, and who nevertheless are not 
alcoholics. And, of course, the vast ma- 
jority cf drinkers are not alcoholics. 

Alcoholic beverages have been made 
and drunk since prehistoric times; the 
European settlers of the Americas 
brought their beers, wines, and distilled 
spirits along with them. The drinking 
of the colonists was mainly moderate 
and presumably beneficent. There were 
“abusers” among them, however, as the 
legislation of the colonial period amply 
testifies’ By the latter part of the 
eighteenth century the popularization of 
“ardent spirits” began to cause anxiety 
in the minds of many leaders and gave 
impetus to the American temperance 
movement which was to become succes- 
sively a teetotal and prohibition move- 


T Edward G. Baird, “The Alcohol Problem 
and the Law, Part IO, The Beginnings of the 
Alcoholic-Beverage Control Laws in America,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 
6, No. 3, December 1945, pp. 335-83; Vol 7, 
No. 1, June 1946, pp 110-62: Vol 7, No. 2, 
September 1946, pp 271-96; Vol 9, No 1, 
June 1948, pp. 80-118. 
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ment. But the drinking patterns of 
the American population have not been 
static. Until the middle of the nine- 
teanth century drinking was chiefly a 
male practice, mostly divorced from the 
family and almost limited to hard 
liquor. On the frontier these conditions 
prevailed into the present century. The 
proportion of heavy drinkers was un- 
doubtedly very high. Over the past 
century substantial changes have oc- 
curred: though it is still true that more 
men drink than women, the proportions 
are not extremely disparate. Of some 
68 million drinkers in the “drinking 
age” population (15 years and older), 
40 million are men and 28 million are 
women.!? Much more of the drinking 
takes place in homes now: though exact 
measurements for either period are not 
available, the sale of beer for home con- 
sumption had been steadily outpacing 
its sale in drinking places Y“ even before 
the television era. And, strikingly, in 
1850 almost 90 per cent of the absolute 
alcohol consumed in this country was in 
the form of distilled spirits and hardly 
7 per cent in the form of beer, but by 
1950 only 38 per cent was in spirits and 
51 per cent in beer,’? a beverage now 


8 See the article by Raymond G. McCarthy 
in the present issue of THE ANNALS for a de- 
tailed account of these events and of the tem- 
perance movement. 

®The rate of “chronic alcoholism” was 
nearly twice as high in 1910 as in 1955 For 
the 1910 rate see E. M. Jellinek, “Recent 
Trends in Alcoholism and in Alcohol Con- 
sumption,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, Vol. 8, No. 1, June 1947, p. 20 

10 All original statistics used in this article 
have been prepared in collaboration with Vera 
Efron, Research Analyst, Laboratory of Ap- 
plied Biodynamics, Yale University. 

11 United States Brewers Foundation, Brew- 
ers Almanac (New York, 1956), Tables 3 
ard 4 

12 Absolute alcohol refers to the alcohol con- 
tent of the beverages, not total gallonages of 
fluid. It is meaningless to compare gallons of 
beverage, since this would compare chiefly the 
changes in the amount of water consumed 
along with alcohol. 
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containing about 444 par cent alcohol 
and requiring a determined drinker to 
produce intoxication.* Finally, while 
the consumption of the average person 
in the drinking-age population ** is only 
slightly less than a hundred years ago, 
it is obvious thai if the number of 
actual drinkers in 1850 were known, a 
comparison per capita of drinkers would 
show a great decine in this average. 
Just between 1940 and 1955 the con- 
sumption of absolute alcohol in all 
beverages per capita cf drinking-age 
population rose by 24 per cent, while 
in per capita of actual drinkers it de- 
clined by 5 per cent. The increased 
volume of beverages was being shared 
by a great many more mouths. 

These shifts in beverage preference, 
drinking patterns, and numbers of drink- 
ers are related to many collateral so- 
cial and cultural changes. One is the 
heavy immigration of Germans that 
started in the late 1840’s and of south- 
ern Europeans from 1890 on—groups 
with traditions favorable to beer and 
wine. Another is urbanization which is 
consistently associated with drinking as 
opposed to abstinence. Still another is 
the growing employment of women and 
related alterations in their status, ac- 
companied by the assumption of some 
behaviors once largely reserved to men. 
Finally there is the increase in the ma- 
terial prosperity of the population, lead- 
ing to wider use of all manner of manu- 


18 Leon A. Greenberg, “The Definition of 
an Intoxicating Beverage,” Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 16, No. 2, June 
1955, pp. 316-25. 

14 The drinking-age population (15 years 
and older) rather than to:al population is 
used because in this country young children 
account for only an infinitesimal portion of the 
alcohol consumed, while between 1850 and 
1950 the proportion of the drinking-age popu- 
lation in the total population grew by 25 per 
cent. To base alcohol consumption statistics 
on total population would leave out of ac- 
count the enormous relative increase in the 
number of potential drinkers. 


factured goods, including alcoholic bev- 
erages.*° 


DRINKING PATTERNS AND ALCOHOLISM 


Although drinking is not the same 
thing as alcoholism and is not even the 
cause of alcoholism, drinking patterns 
and practices have their role in the 
problem. Aside from the fact that with- 
out drinking there could be no alcohol- 
ism, it must be borne in mind that the 
numbers who drink, as well as what, 
how much, and in what context they 
drink, can all decisively influence both 
the rate of alcoholism and its clinical 
manifestations. This has been demon- 
strated by Jellinek in a study covering 
several countries. In France, for exam- 
ple, the drinking of two quarts of wine 
a day is regarded as normal and harm- 
less for a working man; there is also a 
substantial consumption of spirits; the 
commor drinking pattern allows the 
presence of some alcohol in the tissues 
at almost all times, intoxication is 
treated indulgently, and refusing a 
drink is offensive. In Italy the con- 
sumption of wine is also very large, 
but there is almost no drinking of 
spirits; much of the wine is taken with 
heavy carbohydrate meals, limiting the 
blood alcohol level to some extent; in- 
toxication is frowned upon; and a drink 
may be declined without offense. In the 
United States drinking is rejected com- 
pletely by nearly one-third of the adult 
populat:on, a high intake of alcohol is 
regarded as “wrong” by a great many 
of those who do drink but “right” by 
others, and the attitude toward drunk- 


15 Herc it is worth noting that while dollar 
expenditures for alcoholic beverages have re- 
cently risen sharply—from 4.185 billion dol- 
lars ($41.94 per capita of the drinking-age 
population) in 1941 to 9050 billion dollars 
($75.30 per capita) in 1955, in proportion to 
income and other expenditures they have 
actually declined: from 5.1 per cent of per- 
sonal corsumption expenditures in 1941 to 3.6 
per cent in 1955. 

y 
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enness is ambivalent. The different 
drinking patterns of these populations 
are associated with certain differences 
in the picture of alcoholism. In the 
United States, chiefly people with a high 
degree of. “psychological vulnerability” 
expose themselves to the dangers of al- 
coholism. Alcoholism is therefore fre- 
quently associated with manifest neuro- 
sis and guilt feelings. In France, men 
with much less psychological vulner- 
ability can become alcoholics, the rate 
of alcoholism is higher, and the disorder 
tends to have some characteristics of a 
disease caused by alcohol itself. In 
Italy the rate of alcoholism is compara- 
tively low and it occurs almost exclu- 
sively in association with gross deterio- 
ration, including the presence of compli- 
cating diseases.1° The changes which 
have occurred in American drinking 
customs in the past century have ap- 
parently had their repercussions in the 
incidence of alcoholism, in the picture 
of the disorder as it presents itself to 
medical and other observers, and in the 
frequency and variety of its concomitant 
diseases. These conditions are still un- 
dergoing evolutionary change. 


How Many ALcoHorics? 


The question most commonly asked in 
this area is, how many alcoholics are 
there? There has been no nationwide 
census and none is in sight, though 
there have been a few significant local 
surveys." In the absence of direct 


16 E. M. Jellinek, “Alcoholism in Different 
Societies.” Lecture delivered at Yale Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies, July 1957 (Sum- 
marized from notes ) 

1T These have been most recently reviewed 
by Robert E. Popham, “The Jellinek Alcohol- 
ism Estimation Formula and Its Application 
to Canadian Data.” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 17, No 4, December 
1956, pp. 559-92. See also Jerome G. Manis 
and Chester L. Hunt, “The Community Sur- 
vey a3 a Measure of the Prevalence of Alco- 
holism,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on AL- 
cohol, Vol. 18, No. 2, June 1957, pp. 212-16. 


means for determining objectively the 
number of alcoholics, E. M. Jellinek 
devised a formula whereby the number 
of “alcoholics with complications”— 
those who exhibit a diagnosable physi- 
cal or psychological change due to pro- 
longed excessive drinking—can be esti- 
mated from the reported deaths from 
cirrhosis of the liver. The principle of 
the formula rests on Jellinek’s deter- 
mination of the constant relationship 
between the percentages of alcoholics 
(separately for men and women) who 
die of cirrhosis of the liver and the pro- 
portion of all death from cirrhosis at- 
tributable to alcoholism. Once the num- 
ber of alcoholics with complications is 
thus calculated, another constant is re- 
quired to allow the addition of alco- 
holics without complications. This lat- 
ter constant varies from country to 
country. In the United States and 
Canada, according to Jellinek, it is 4; 
that is there are 3 alcoholics without 
for every alcoholic with complications, 
hence the number with complications 
must be multiplied by 4 to obtain the 
total number of alcoholics? A highly 


18 The full formula js expressed as follows: 
R(PD/K) =A, where D= number of re- 
ported deaths from cirrhosis of the liver in a 
given yeer, P = the percentage of such deaths 
attributable to alcoholism, K = the percentage 
of all “alcoholics with complications” who die 
of cirrhosis of the liver, R = the ratio of all 
alcoholics to alcoholics with complications, 
and A =the total number of alcoholics alive 
in a given year. The Jelinek estimation 
method was first reported in World Health 
Organization, Expert Committee on Mental 
Health, Report on the First Session of the 
Alcoholism Subcommittee, WHO Technical 
Report Series, No. 42, 1951 (Annex 2). Re- 
vised constants for the formula were reported 
in E. M. Tellinek, “The Estimate of the Num- 
ber of Alcoholics In the U. S A. for 1949 in 
the Light of the Sixth Revision of the Inter- 
national Lists of Causes of Death,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 13, No 2, 
June 1952, pp. 215-18. The most complete 
explanation and analysis of the method will 
be found in Robert E Popham, of. cli. (note 
17 supro). 
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TABLE 1—ESTIMATED RATES OF ALCOHOLISM 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1940-1955, BY Sexe 














YEAR MALS | FEMALE 
1940——| 5,230 870 
1941-——~-| 5,340 940 
1942-——| 5,700 980 
1943-—-| 5,040 | 980 
1944——| 5,350 | 920 
1945——} 5,290 950 
1946———| 5,790 970 
1947—-| 6,200 | 1,100 
1948———| 6,850 | 1,150 
1949-—-| 6,850 | 1,160 
1950-———| 6,710 | 1,180 
1951} 7,180 | 1,260 
1952——} 7,680 | 1,280 
1953—-| 7,590 | 1,320 
1954——} 7,860 | 1,320 
1955——| 7,550 | 1,290 


e Rates are per 100,000 adults (aged 20 years 
or over) of same sex, excluding armed forces 
overseas, and represent alcoholics with and with- 
out complications. 

Sources: 1940-1948, E. M. Jelinek and Mark 
Keller, "Rates of Alcoholism in the United 


States of America, 1940-1948,” Quarterly Journal ~ 


of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 13, No. 1, March 
1952, pp. 49-59, Table 2; 1949-1953, Mark 
Keller and Vera Efron, “The Prevalence of 
Alcoholism,” tbid., Vol. 16, No. 4, December 
1955, pp. 619-44, Table 1. 


critical analysis of the formula never- 
theless concluded that 


Jellinek formula estimates of the preva- 
lence of alcoholism in Canada and the 
United States, based on data reported in 
recent years, would probably provide rea- 
sonably reliable indications of the magni- 
tude of the problem.?® 


This is in agreement with an earlier 
opinion, based on a comparison of Jel- 
linek formula estimates with results of 
several local surveys carried out by a 
variety of methods, that 


the various empirical confirmations justify 
substantial confidence in the Jellinek esti- 
mation formula. We therefore consider 
estimates of the prevalence of alcoholism 
based on this formula to give at least a 


18 Popham, op cit (note 17 supra), p. 591. 


satisfactory approximation of the magni- 
tude of this problem in the United States.2° 


Estimated by the Jellinek formula, in 
1955 there were 4,712,000 alcoholics in” 
the United States—4,002,000 men and 
710,000 women.”*_ A far more meaning- 
ful datum, of course, is the rate of al- 
coholism, Based on adults (aged 20 
and over), the rate per hundred thou- 
sand population of same sex is 7,550 in 
males and 1,290 in females. The rate 
in both sexes combined is 4,360. The 
sex ratio is 5.6 to 1. The rate of alco- 
holism varies greatly by geographic re- 
gion, by states and by cities,?* as well 
as among ethnocultural groups. Only a 
small part of the alcoholic population 
will be found on Skid Row. Alcoholics 
may be discovered in every stratum of 
the population, and it has been esti- 
mated that more than 1,650,000 are 
employed in business and industry.” 


Is ALCOHOLISM INCREASING? 


The recent statistical trend in the rate 
of alcoholism (1940-1955) is shown in 
Table 1. .The impression of a rather 
steady rise during this interval, how- 
ever, may be due to an artifact. The 


20 Mark Keller and Vera Efron, “The 
Prevalence of Alcoholism,” Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 16, No. 4, Decem- 
ber 1955, p 627. 

21 These numbers, it will be remembered, 
represent all alcoholics (with and without 
complications); the numbers with complica- 
tions are exactly one-fourth of the given 
values. 

22 For estimates by numbers and rates in 
states and geographic regions see Keller and 
Efron, of. cit. (note 20 supra); and for cities, 
idem., “Alcohclism in the Big Cities of the 
United. States,” Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, Vol. 17, No. 1, March 1956, pp 
63--72. For estimates going back to 1910, and 
the fundamental consideration of problem3 of 
biometrics in this area, see Jellinek, op. cit. 
(note 9 supra}. ` 

28 Ralph M. Henderson and Selden D Ba- 
con, “Problem Drinking: The Yale Plan for 
Business and Industry,” Quarterly Journel of 
Studies on Alcokol, Vol. 14, No. 2, pp. 247-62, 
June 1953, p. 250. 
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period since 1940 has witnessed a pro- 
gressive change in public and medical 
attitudes about alcoholism. Doctors 
sometimes spare the feelings of the 
bereaved in making out death certifi- 
cafes, and alcoholism and related dis- 
orders are among the known underre- 
ported causes. But in the past fifteen 
years attempts by families to conceal 
alcoholic disorders have become less 
common and less intense. There is 
evidence ** of the emergence of for- 
‘merly hidden categories of alcoholics. 
Presumably there is less pressure on 
physicians to substitute a nonstigmatiz- 
ing diagnosis. Furthermore, the diag- 
nosis of cirrhosis of the liver, on which 
the results of the Jellinek formula rest, 
has undergone decided improvement in 
the past two decades. Thus the appar- 
ent rise in the rate of alcoholism may 
only reflect franker and more complete 
medical reporting. Confirmation of this 
view comes from an examination of 
changes in the rates of alcoholism in 
states and cities. In the ten states 
ranked lowest in rate of alcoholism in 
1940 there was an average increase of 
56 per cent by 1953; in the ten ranked 
highest, the average increase was 32 per 
cent. Similarly, in twelve cities ranked 
lowest in 1940 the rate increased by 158 
per cent in 1950, but in the twelve high- 
est it increased by only 17 per cent. 
The explanation for this kind of differ- 
ence seems to be that the cities and 
states with more underreporting in the 
past (they tend to be the less popu- 
lous) have been catching up at a faster 
pace. 

If these surmises are correct, then we 
have not had a steady rise in alcoholism 
but steadier improvement in reporting. 
This would mean that the most recent 


24 Robert Straus and Selden D. Bacon, “Al- 
coholism and Social Stability; a Study of Oc- 
cupational Integration in 2,023 Male Clinic 
Patients,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
cohol, Vol. 12, No. 2. June 1951, pp. 231-60. 


rates reflect a truer picture of the situa- 
tion than those of the past. If the rates 
should now tend to flatten out, it may 
mean that reports have finally caught 
up with reality, or even that the rate of 
alcoholism has begun to decline. 

Well-publicized claims that alcohol- 
ism has been increasing especially 
among women, and even that there are 
really just as many women alcoholics as 
men, are apparently founded on uncon- 
trolled observation. The reported sex 
ratio in various samples of alcoholics 
ranges from 1 to 1 in one physician’s 
private practice to 14 to 1 in a jailed 
group. But the rather steady rate 
around 514 to 1 in the national esti- 
mate by the Jellinek formula is over- 
whelmirgly convincing that there prob- 
ably are about 5 or 6 men alcoholics to 
every woman alcoholic and that up to 
the present there has not been any sub- 
stantial proportional increase in alcohol- 
ism among women. This ratio may 
change as an effect of the exposure of 
more women to drinking, but such a 
change has not yet appeared in any ap- 
propriate index. 


TYPES or ALCOHOLISM 


The preceding statistics have dealt 
with alcoholism, that is, the disorder 
which consists essentially of excessive 
drinking to the extent of harming the 
self physically, socially, or economically. 
It is implied that this disorder is prop- 
erly classifiable as an illness because 
the alcoholic would stop such self-in- 
jurious behavior if he could, or if it 
were not intensely needed for the al- 
leviation of some underlying discomfort 
which is less tolerable than the harms 
from inebriety. In many diagnosed 
cases alcoholics are designated as ad- 
dictive drinkers, alcohol addicts, and the 
like, the essential point being that they 
have lost control over drinking. This 
means that whenever they attempt to 
drink they cannot be sure they will be 
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TABLE 2—First ADMISSIONS FOR ALCOHOLISM, WITH AND WITHOUT PsycHOsIS, TO 
STATE AND PRIVATE MENTAL Hosprrars, BY SEx, U.S.A., 1951 


ADMISSIONS 


First ADMISSIONS 












Alcoholism With Psychoms . 3,570 307 
Alcoholism Without Psychosis.. . 6,748 1,244 
Total With and Without Psychosis 10,418 1,551 

RATE PER 100,000 ADULTS 

Alcoholism With Psychosis . 7 Al 0.59 

Alcoholism Without Psychosis... 15.63 2.41 
PER CENT OF ALL First ADMISSIONS 

Alcoholism With Psychosis... 


Alcoholism Without Psychosis. . 






Source: National Institute of Mental Health, Biometrics Branch. Patients in Mental Institu- 
tions, 1950 and 1951 (Washington: U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Public 
Health Service, 1954), Tables 32 and 36. 


able to stop at will. Distinction be- 
tween this type of alcoholic and others 
who may not have lost control or per- 
haps never will is certainly important 
and desirable. Among American alco- 
holics it seems likely that the vast ma- 
jority have experienced loss of control. 
But at present there is no way of estab- 
lishing this proportion; it takes indi- 
vidual diagnosis to determine whether 
loss of control over drinking- has oc- 
curred, or whether an individual is an 
alcohol addict, a symptomatic alcoholic, 
or one of the various other classificatory 
types that have been proposed; it is not 
known how many of each kind there are. 
All of them are included in the total of 
alcoholics—with and without complica- 
tions—dealt with herein. It may be 
that many of the types of alcoholics 
represent stages in the developmental 
process of alcoholism.*® 


ALCOHOLIC DISEASES 


But what of the complications, other 
than addiction, which affect one-fourth 


235 E, M. Jelinek, “Phases of Alcohol Ad- 
diction,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
cohol, Vol. 13, No. 4, December 1952, pp. 
673-84. 


of the alcoholics in this country? They 
include physical disorders such as cir- 
rhosis of the liver, pellagra, gastritis, 
and others which, generally, are now 
attributed to faulty nutrition rather 
than the direct action of alcohol on or- 
gans and tissues. They include nervous 
system and mental disorders such as 
peripheral polyneuropathy, Wernicke’s 
encephalopathy, delirium tremens, and 
Korsakoff’s psychosis. The first two 
have been proved to be caused by nu- 
tritional deficiencies, and the last two 
are suspected of the like etiology. The 
distribution of these diseases among al- 
coholics, however, is not known. Un- 
doubtedly the general improvement in 
the nutrition of the American popula- 
tion since 1940 has affected alcoholics 
also, and fewer of them exhibit the 
florid “alcoholic” diseases of an earlier 
period. 

The “medical complications of alco- 
holism” do not include disorders such 
as head injuries, pneumonia or tubercu- 
losis to which alcoholics may be par- 
ticularly susceptible. Nevertheless the 
higher incidence and more serious out- 
comes of such disorders in a population 
of over 4 million adults must be con- 
sidered an important item in evaluating 
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the extent of the problem of alcoholism. 
But at present there are no statistical 
measures of this factor. 

There are statistics of national scope 
on admissions of alcoholics to the state 
and some other mental hospitals. A 
summary of these is shown in Table 2 
According to the Jellinek formula, tbere 
were about 4,200,000 alcoholics in 1951; 
thus fewer than half of 1 per cent of the 
alcoholics were admitted to these’ men- 
tal hospitals in one year. But this 
tabulation does not include admissions 
to veterans and some nonreporting men- 
tal hospitals, or to general hospitals 
which receive some patients who recover 
rapidly and are thus not transferred to 
mental hospitals. | 


DEATH FROM ALCOHOLISM 


The most dramatic rubric is {‘death 
from alcoholism” and related causes. 
As reported by the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics, in 1950 this came to a total of 
5,957 cases, with a rate per hundred 
thousand adult population of 2.3. The 
same rate in 1940 had been 2.9 x in 
1950, 5.5. The steady decline in the 
rate of death from alcoholism does not 

es She 
mean a reduction in the incidence of 
alcoholism, however. It is due Ito ad- 
vances in medical management lof the 
disorders reported in this category when 
they terminate fatally.* Perhaps it re- 
flects also the tendency of alcoholics in 
more recent times to come to the at- 
tention of physicians at earlier stages 
in their careers. Especially noteworthy, 
however, is the fact that one/of the 
items which make up the declining total 

28 In this section “alcoholism” does not 
mean what we have defined it to mean in all 
other contexts but whatever is incorporated 
under the term in the coding Manual of the 
Bureau of Vital Statistics. For a thorough 
discussion of “death from alcoholism” and its 
uselessness as an index of alcoholism, see E. M. 
Jellinek, “‘Death from Alcohclism! in the 
United States in 1940: A Statistical Analysis, g 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 
3, No. 3, December 1942, pp. 465-94. 


of death from alcoholism moved in the 
opposite direction. This is “death from 
cirrhosis of the liver with mention of 
alcoholism,” of which 1,437 cases were 
reported in 1940 and 3,199 in 1950. 
Considering the notable advances in the 
treatment of cirrhosis of the liver pre- 


-cisely since about 1940, it is unavoid- 


able to suspect that this is a phenome- 
non of more complete reporting. If so, 
it supports the view that the apparent 
rise in alcoholism since 1940 is in re- 
ality a reflection of the better reporting 
of death from cirrhosis. 


THE QUESTION OF ETIOLOGY 


But what causes alcoholism? 

An illness or symptom which numbers 
more than 4 million American adults 
among its victims, which is responsible 
for a vast amount of related human 
suffering (family break-up) and eco- 
nomic loss (reduced productivity) , which 
causes the hospitalization or clinical 
treatment or jailing of many tens of 
thousands each year, and accounts for 
the death of thousands does not have 
an established etiology. This is a con- 
dition that cries for major research ef- 
forts. 

There are, of course, etiological theo- 
ries; and it is possible to speak of two 
leading schools. A physiologically ori- 
ented school attributes alcoholism to a 
biochemical defect of one kind or an- 
other which provokes an uncontrollable 
craving for alcohol. For example, Wil- 
lams *? blames it on an idiosyncratic 
genetotrophic lack of nutritive elements; 
Tintera and Lovell,’ and Smith ** blame 

27 Roger J. Willams, “The Genetotrophic 
Concept—-Nutritional Deficiencies and Alco- 
holism,’ Annals of the New York Academy 
of Science, Vol. 57, 1954, pp. 794-811. 

28 J, W. Tintera and H. W. Lovell, “Endo- 
crine Treatment of Alcoholism,” Geriatrics, 
Vol. 4, 1949, pp. 274-80. 

29 James J. Smith, “The Endocrine Basis 
and Hormonal Therapy of Alcoholism,” New 


York State Journal of Medicine, Vol 50, 
1950, pp. 1704-6, 1711~15. 
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it on defective function of the endocrine 
glands; Randolph *° blames it on a 
masked food sensitivity. According to 
any of these hypotheses, the incidence 
of alcoholism in a population is a fac- 
tor of the frequency of the causative 
defect, which most often is assumed to 


be genetic. Only Randolph, whose the- > 


ory has the lowest acceptance, has ade- 
quately rationalized the relationship of 
the hypothetical defect to a craving for 
alcohol particularly. Williams, Smith, 
and Randolph have each suggested that 
correction of the hypothesized defect 
should constitute a cure of alcoholism 
and allow the alcoholic to resume mod- 
erate drinking. Thus far very few such 
cures have been demonstrated. Nor has 
any of the-defects been proved to have 
existed in substantial numbers of alco- 
holics before they became alcoholics. 

A psychologically oriented school con- 
siders alcoholism to be a manifestation 
of neurosis based on deficient or ar- 
rested development of personality, rooted 
in childhood. A constitutional predis- 
position, either to psychic deviation or 
to alcohol tolerance, is often assumed. 
Environmental factors, favoring recourse 
to intoxication es a defense against un- 
conscious stresses connected with per- 
sonal and social life responsibilities, are 
thought to explain why the illness takes 
the form of alcoholism rather than some 
other neurosis. Eventually, condition- 
ing or addiction to the pharmacological 
action of alcohol may supervene. The 
incidence of alccholism in a population, 
then, depends on the frequency of the 
combination of constitutional predispo- 
sition, inadequate childhood rearing, and 
intoxication-permissive circumstances. 

A happy feature of the lineup in this 


80 Theron G Randolph, “The Descriptive 
Features of Food Addiction; Addictive Eat- 
ing and Drinking,” Quarterly Journal of Stud- 
ies on Alcohol, Vol 17, No. 2, June 1956, pp 
198-224. 


etiological conflict is the fact that ad- 
herence does not go strictly by disci- 
plines: there are sociologists and psy- 
chiatrists who like the biochemical theo- 
ries, physiologists and chemists who 
prefer the psychological. s 

A third school can be cited which 
holds that the cause of alcoholism is 
alcohol itself—a belief which has some 
adherents among scientists and a sub- 
stantial popular following. This school, 
however, must rely on one of the theo- 
ries of its rivals to explain the differ- 
ential frequency of alcoholism in vari- 
ous ethnic, cultural, and geographic 
populations as well as the immunity of 
the vast majority of drinkers. 


PREVENTION 


The significance of etiological concepts 
goes beyond the sufficiently important 
issue of scientific knowledge. Well be- 
fore the question of cause may be de- 
cided, policies of treatment and strate- 
gies of prevention must be adopted. 
Inevitably, activities of this sort are 
projected according to etiological theo- 
ries. If, for example, there is a strong 
belief that the cause of alcoholism is 
alcohol, then the kind of work public 
health people do is sidetracked for po- 
litical solutions. If a biochemical theory 
is favored, then research will be directed 
toward the discovery of a “wonder 
drug” which will abolish the somatic 
defect and allow the alcoholic to be- 
come a normal drinker. Yet it may be 
a dearly bought folly to concentrate 
major resources on this still remote 
hope. From the viewpoint of preven- 
tive public health work, especially, the 
triple-faceted psychologically oriented 
theory offers the most realistic promise: 
it does not deny the possibility of a 
necessary constitutional soil for the dis- 
order; obviously if this is specific and 
subject to correction, alcoholism might 
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be treated successfully by physiological 
measures and prevented by the early 
identification of the susceptible. Thus 
physiological-biochemical research which 
is etiologically relevant is well worth 
while. But psychotherapy is effective 
now and prevention can also be achieved 
by activity related to the second facet— 
by discovering and applying principles 
of mental hygiene which will avert those 
errors in child rearing and socialization 
that lead to neurosis. Finally, preven- 
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tion can be sought through the develop- 
ment of culturally acceptable controls 
of adolescent and adult behavior which 
will minimize resort to drunkenness as 
a means of adaptation to social and psy- 
chological stress. 

This does not invoke belief in an 
etiological theory because it favors 
more scope in tackling a public health 
problem; it only urges action upon that 
theory which allows the most far-reach- 
ing strategy of prevention. 


Alcoholism: Attitudes and Attacks, 1775-1935 
By Raymonp G. McCARTHY 


Abstract: For generations uncontrolled drinking was looked upon as a matter | 
of individval perversity and moral defect. One or two physicians pointed out 
the disease character of this behavior, but they received little recognition from 
their colleagues. Society in general tended either to ignore the condition or to 
deal with i> through legislation and punitive action. Attempts at elimination of 
uncontrolled drinking during the last one hundred and fifty years have demon- 
strated tha: this is a mixed medical and social problem. Joint responsibility and 
co-operation of both medicine and the community are imperative if a solution 
to the condition is to be achieved. There is evidence that this co-operation is 


slowly developing. 


NE OF the earliest scientific for- 

mulations of the disorder of alco- 
holism was renorted by Thomas Trot- 
ter, an Edinburgh physician, in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. In 
addition to describing the symptoma- 
tology and progression of the condition, 
Dr. Trotter commented on the conflict 
between the concepts of disease and of 
perverseness in the causation of alco- 
holism which circulated both among 
physicians and laymen. In a study 
completed in 1778, Dr. Trotter noted: 


Mankind, ever in pursuit of pleasure, have 
reluctantly admitted into the catalogue of 
their diseases, those evils which were the 
immediate offspring of their luxuries. Such 
a reserve is inceed natural to the human 
mind: for of all deviations from the paths 
of duty, there are none that so forcibly 
impeach their pretentions to the character 
of rational beings as the inordinate use of 
spirituous liquors. Hence, in the writings 
of medicine, we find drunkenness only 
cursorily mentioned among the powers that 
injure health, while the mode of action 
is entirely neglected and left unexplained. 
... The priesthood hath poured forth its 
anathemas from the pulpit; and the moral- 
ist, no less severe, hath declaimed against 


‘it as a vice degrading to our nature. Both 


have meant well; and becomingly opposed 
religious and moral arguments to the sinful 
indulgence of animal appetite. But the 
physical influence of custom, confirmed into 
habit, interwoven with the actions of our 
sentient system, and reacting on our men- 
tal part, have been entirely forgotten. The 
perfect knowledge of those remote causes 
which first induced the propensity of vinous 
liquors, whether they sprung from situation 
in life, or depended on any peculiar tem- 
perament of body, is also necessary for 
conducting the cure. 


A century and a half later, Jellinek 
and Bowman, in the preface to a review 
of theories of alcohol addiction and al- 
coholism, commented: 


Every medical issue is or ought to be a s0- 
cial issue too; and some social issues, re- 
garded strictly as such, ought to become 
medical issues. The latter type of social 
issue usually becomes suitable for effective 
social handling only after medicine has 


1E. M. Jellinek, “Classics of the Alcohol 
Literature. An Early Medical View of Alco- 
hol Addiction and Its Treatment. Dr, Thomas 
Trotter’s ‘Essay, Medical, Philosophical and 
Chemical, on Drunkenness.’” Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 2, June 1941, 
p. 585. 
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adopted it, but only long after. This is 
due to the fact that when medicine first 
accepts a social issue as a medical one, the 
social effects tend to cling to it and tempo- 
rarily to becloud the purely medical inte- 
gration of the problem. Medicine can 
eliminate these encumbrances only gradu- 
ally. When this has been accomplished, 
however, the quondam social issue emerges 
as a rigid medical problem. This stage, 
too, is not the most productive, for at this 
time society does not recognize the issue 
as its own, but tends to accept the narrow 
view that it belongs in the restricted sphere 
of the medical scientist. Finally, medical 
development of the problem reaches the 
stage when medicine can afford to drop the 
role of exclusiveness with respect to it. 
Medical science itself now reintegrates the 
desirable social aspects into the problem, 
and it becomes manifest in its correct pro- 
portions as a medico-social issue. Society 
is then ready to tackle it with the greatest 
promise of success.” 


Whether or not a fundamental shift 
in social attitudes regarding the nature 
of alcoholism has occurred in the last 
two decades is open to question. Cer- 
tainly progress has been made. But 
during the past several generations, con- 
flicting social attitudes and the am- 
bivalence of physicians in treating a 
disorder characterized by popular and 
scientific misinformation illustrate the 
complexities which adhere even today to 
the medico-social illness of alcoholism. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES Usep WIDELY 
IN COLONIAL TIMES 


The use of beverages containing alco- 
hol has been almost universal among 
people in Western Europe for centuries, 
and the Englishmen who colonized this 
country were no exception. In New 
England and the Middle and Southern 
colonies along the eastern seaboard, 
beer and ale were part of the daily 
diet and believed necessary to maintain 

2E. M. Jelinek, Alcohol Addiction and 


Chronic Alcoholism (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942), p. x. 


health. However, from the earliest days, 
drunkenness was frowned upon and pun- 
ishments were imposed on those who 
consumed more than was considered 
seemly. 

During the late eighteenth century 
rum, which has a far higher alcohol con- 
tent than ale or beer, became an integral 
part of the economic and social life of 
the colonies. Numerous distilleries were 
established in all the population cen- 
ters. One writer has commented: 


It inspired those in sorrow and distress, 
gave courage to the soldier, endurance to 
the traveler, foresight to the statesman, 
and inspiration to the preacher. By it 
were lighted the fires of revelry and de- 
votion. Few doubted that ıt was a great 
boon to mankind. 


At the same time, drunkenness in- 
creased. This was particularly observ- 
able in the westward movement with its 
frontier culture, but excessive drinking 
was not confined to any one locality. 

Questions began to be raised about 
the effects of drunkenness on the body 
and on society. Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
physician-general to the Colonial Army 
during the Revolution, reported that in 
his opinion the use of rum to ward off 
sickness among soldiers had not been 
effective. In 1784 Dr. Rush published 
“An Inquiry Into the Effects of Ardent 
Spirits on the Human Body and Mind,” 
in which he directly challenged the 
beneficial effects of spirituous liquors. 
In 1790 a Memorial of the College of 
Physicians in Philadelphia to Congress 
stated that 


the habitual use of distilled spirits in any 
form whatsoever is wholly unnecessary; 
that they neither fortify the body against 
the morbid effects of heat and cold nor 
render labor more easy nor productive; 
that there are many articles of diet and 
drink which are not only safe and physi- 


3 John A. Krout, The Origins of Prohibition 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925), p. 38. 
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cally salutary, but preferable to distilled 
spirits for the above-mentioned purposes.‘ 


It is significant that criticism at this 
time was directed toward the use of 
ardent spirits, chiefly rum. From the 
beginning, however, =here was believed 
to be a direct relationship between indi- 
vidual control of drinking and personal 
character and morals. Stringent regula- 
tions had long been imposed against 
the sale of rum to irresponsible indi- 
viduals of low status, for example, in- 
dentured servants, Indians, and the ad- 
venturers who flocked to the colonies 
in the early days. Drunkenness was 
thought to breed dissolute habits and 
was considered a threat to the spiritual 
life of the individual and of the com- 
munity. The concept of alcoholism as 
it is understood today, embodying as it 
does a lack of control over the urge to 
drink arising from some constellation of 
personality factors, was conspicuously 
lacking in the public pronouncements of 
the day. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE BECOMES 
A MORAL ISSUE 


- The American temperance movement 
arose about 1825. For approximately 
twenty years the emphasis was on ab- 
stinence from ardent spirits. With the 
development of the concept of unfer- 
mented wines used in the Bible, the 
temperance organizations became identi- 
fied with the pledge or total abstinence 
from all that might intoxicate, on the 
assumption that Christ could not sanc- 
tion the use of anything that consti- 
tuted a threat to spiritual welfare. By 
1850 alcohol in any form was identified 
with Satan. Total abstinence was de- 
manded morally of all who aspired to 
the good life. 

The moral issue in the use of alcohol 
was strongly supported by millions of 


4Ibid, p 70. 


people. It was at the core of the tem- 
perance movement, which in turn chal- 
lenged the liquor industry and all who 
benefited from it. Total abstinence for 
the individual was prescribed as an 
example to the weaker brother. Wet 
not all churches accepted this principle. 
While there was no sanction for drunk- 
enness, the concept of alcohol as one of 
the Creator’s goods intended for the 
use of man was maintained. By the 
middle of the century, waves of immi- 
grant Irish and Germans, many of them 
members of churches which did not sub- 
scribe to total abstinence, strengthened 
this side of the controversy. Moreover, 
not only were these people users of al- 
coholic drinks, but the Germans became 
active in the brewing industry and the 
Irish were not averse to employment in 
the retail sale of alcoholic beverages. 

The Maine law of 1851 gave a prec- 
edent for total elimination of the manu- 
facture and sale of alcoholic beverages 
by legislative fiat. During the 1880’s 
every New England state passed similar 
legislation, and although these acts (ex- 
cept in Maine) were repealed within a 
few years, they indicated a trend which 
was to culminate in the National Prohi- 
bition Enforcement Act of 1920. 

In 1862 the federal government estab- 
lished a system of taxation of the liquor 
industry which led to the creation of the 
United States Brewers Association and 
paved the way for the formal organiza- 
tion of the liquor industry. The emer- 
gence of a number of new temperance 
organizations, many of them social and 
fraternal in character, provided further 
support for a national movement to 
abolish the manufacture and sale of al- 
coholic drinks. The liquor industry was 
viewed as a pernicious and ungodly 
power which could only be controlled 
and eventually eliminated by law. In 
this manner, the problem of the indi- 
vidual excessive drinker became sub- 
merged in the struggle between the 
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organized temperance movement sup- 
ported by many church leaders and the 
alcohol beverage industry. 


INCREASING SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
* oF ALCOHOL METABOLISM 


Previous to 1860, physiologists be- 
lieved that alcohol was completely oxi- 
dized in the body. About 1860, ani- 
mal experiments showed that alcohol 
could be recovered from the urine and 
expired air. Researchers then concluded 
that alcohol was not metabolized at 
all. Given this lack of knowledge, the 
concept of the build-up of alcohol in 
the blood of a drinker to the point 
where spontaneous combustion might 
take place, as was often reported, was 
understandable. The modern study of 
alcohol metabolism began about 1870. 
Numerous researchers, investigating the 
amount of energy liberated by the oxida- 
tion of alcohol, concluded that alcohol 
can be utilized as a foodstuff by the or- 
ganism. During the early years of the 
present century, the rate of metabolism 
of alcohol in animals and in man was 
calculated. Widmark’s micro-method for 
alcohol determination in 1922 was an 
important step forward. During the 
next ten years, he and others cleared up 
the general facts about alcohol absorp- 
tion, distribution, and elimination in the 
animal and human body. 


THE PROBLEM oF ALCOHOLISM 
BECOMES SUBMERGED 


The combined weight of authority 
represented by clergy, physicians, edu- 
cators, and civic leaders established in 
the minds of the public the concept 
that excessive use of alcohol inevitably 
brought about physical detericration and 
‘disease. As a matter of conscience, the 
individual had two alternatives with re- 
spect to social custom. He might ab- 
stain completely, or he might use alco- 


_holic drinks in controlled fashion. The 


possibility that for some men control 
was out of the question was brushed 
aside rather generally by most authori- 
ties. The number of drinkers who 
sought medical help and were restored 
to health, only to relapse after a few 
weeks, demonstrated that the individual 
did not wish to lead a wholesome life. 
To most physicians who found the treat- 
ment of such cases frustrating, it sug- 
gested neurological damage from alcohol 
which made it impossible for the indi- 
vidual either to abstain or to drink in a 
controlled manner. 

Early temperance leaders felt an obli- 
gation in conscience to help those who 
had become “victims of alcohol.” The 
term “drunkard” appeared frequently in 
the literature, but there was an element 
of compassion and sympathy associated 
with it. One of the annual reports of 
the American Temperance Society com- 
mented: 


No class of men are entitled to draw so 
largely on their compassion as drunkards 
are, and especially do.they feel this [the 
members| when they consider how much 
they have themselves done to make drunk- 
ards. 


And again, 


The drunkard’s self-despair arises in great 
measure from the conviction that he is an 
outcast from public respect and sympathy. 
Of this we have been aware in our efforts 
to reform him; we have sought to show 
him that as to ourselves at least, this con- 
viction shall henceforth be groundless.” 


It was the opinion that men who had 
lost control to a point where exces- 
sive indulgence and drunkenness be- 
came a common behavior pattern were 
men in need of help physically, socially, 
and spiritually. This concept running 

5 Cited in Francis McPeek, “Religious Bodies 
and Treatment of Inebriety,” Lecture 29 in 


Alcohol, Science and Society (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1945), pp 403~18 
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through the early temperance literature 
is conspicuously absent in later years 
when the emphasis was placed on “the 
fallen man” as an example of the per- 
nicious manipulations of the liquor in- 
dustry. There was then the implication 
that to help the “drunkard” would 
remove some element of responsibility 
from the liquor business. 


Tue DISEASE oF ALCOHOLISM NOTED 
BY Dr. TROTTER AND OTHERS 


Because of the concern in this coun- 
try about drunkenness, it is surpris- 
ing that there was little reflection in 
medical practice of the ideas expressed 
by Dr. Thomas Trotter in Edinburgh 
in a publication released in 1804, en- 
titled, “Essay, Medical, Philosophical 
and Chemical, on Drunkenness.’”* Trot- 
ter said, 


In medical language, I consider drunken- 
ness, strictly speaking, to be a disease; pro- 
duced by a remote cause, giving birth to 
actions and movements in a living body, 
that disorder the functions of health. 


And again, 


It is to be remembered that a bodily in- 
firmity is not the only thing to be cor- 
rected. The habit of drunkenness is a dis- 
ease of the mind. 


Trotter believed in the psychogenesis 
of the condition and in the need to suit 
treatment to the individual case. He 
stated: - 


In treating these various descriptions of 
persons and characters, it will readily ap- 
pear to a discerning physician that very 
different methods will be required. The 
patient already knows, as well as the priest 
and moralist, that the indulgence is per- 
nicious, and ultimately fatal: He is also 
aware, without the reasonings of the physi- 
cian, that the constant repetition will de- 


6 The quotations which follow are all cited 
in E. M. Jelinek, op. cit. (note 1 supra), 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcokol, Vol. 
2, June 1941, pp. 584-91. 


stroy health; but it is not so easy to con- 
vince him that you possess a charm that 
can recompense his feeling of the warmth 
of a grateful stimulus, or bestow on his 
nervous system sensations equally soothing 
and agreeable as he has been accustomed 
to receive from the bewitching spirit. ° 


Tytter stressed the importance of es’ 
tablishing a good working relationst..3 
with such patients, pointing out that 
the craving for alcohol had become so 
strong that they were likely to resort to 
varying tricks and modes of deception. 
At the same time, he stated, 


I firmly believe that the injudicious and ill- 
timed chastisement of officious friends have 
driven many unfortunate inebriates to ruin 
that might have been reclaimed by a dif- 
ferent method. ... This disease, J mean 
the habit of drunkenness, is like some other 
mental derangement; there is an ascend- 
ancy to be gained over the person com- 
mitted to our care, which, when accom- 
plished, brings him entirely under our 
control. 


This concept of the disease factor be- 
yond the toxic action of alcohol received 
little attention at the time. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the Reverend Ly- 
man Beecher, one of the pioneers of the 
American temperance movement, had 
read of Trotter’s work. Beecher is re- 
ported to have exclaimed, after sitting 
at the bedside of a dying parishioner, 
a drunkard, that “I indulged the hope 
that God saw it was a constitutional in- 
firmity, like any other disease.” 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, in his lectures at 
Philadelphia College in 1790, suggested 
the disease theory of uncontrolled drink- 
ing. In 1828, Dr. Eli Todd, superin- 
tendent of the Hartford (Connecticut) 
Retreat for the Insane, urged that an 
inebriate asylum be established. A com- 
mittee of the Connecticut State Medi- 
cal Society in 1830 picked up this idea 
and recommended the establishment of 
an asylum for the medical care and 
treatment of inebriates. In 1833 a 
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similar recommendation came from Dr. 
Woodard, a mental hospital superintend- 
ent in Worcester, Massachusetts. But 
the proposition that drunkenness might 
be a form of disease, susceptible to 
metical treatment and cure instead of 
punishment, was acceptable to only a 
‘mited number of physicians at the time 
aud received little support Irom the pub- 
lic at large. 

The resistance which the community 
offered to the disease concept of ineb- 
riety is illustrated in the experience of 
Dr. J. Edward Turner, a physician of 
Bath, Maine. In 1846 he proposed an 
institution in which patients would be 
treated as suffering from a physical dis- 
ease and where proper remedies in suit- 
able surroundings would be brought to 
bear on the individual to eliminate the 
malady. Dr. Turner felt that physical 
restraint and control were needed be- 
fore such patients could learn to live 
rational lives. He eliminated all ques- 
tions of pledges, will power, and moral 
suasion. Inebriates, he asserted, existed 
in a twilight zone of insanity. The op- 
position to this concept was tremendous, 
not only from the public but also from 
his medical colleagues. It was argued 
that to attempt by physical means to 
remedy a spiritual condition was sacri- 
legious. It was considered foolish to 
label drunkenness as a disease and in 
this way to excuse vice and immorality 
by lessening the degree of personal re- 
sponsibility. Such arguments, advanced 
more than a century ago. are not infre- 
quently encountered among workers in 
the field of alcoholism today. 

The New York State Inebriate Asy- 
lum, financed by private funds, was 
finally opened at Binghemton in 1864. 
Dissension, misunderstanding, and diffi- 
culties in dealing with patients charac- 
terized the work at the institution for 
a number of years, until finally Dr. 
Turner was forced to resign. The hos- 
_ pital was then taken over by the State 


of New York for the treatment of men- 
tal disease. 


WASHINGTONIANS ESTABLISHED 
TREATMENT HOUSES 


A social and religious development to 
eliminate drunkenness was dramatically 
typified in the Washingtonian move- 
ment. A group of habitual drinkers, 
meeting in a tavern in Baltimore in 
1840, were impressed by the work of a 
temperance lecturer and decided to take 
the pledge of total abstinence. It is not 
clear why this particular group was so 
impelled to change its habits or why 
others who were approached by indi- 
vidual members responded so readily. 
In any case, within a matter of months, 
thousands joined the organization, and 
meetings characterized by tremendous 
enthusiasm and emotionalism were held 
in a number of cities. Everywhere the 
pattern was the same. A former ine- 
briate, telling his story in dramatic and 
moving fashion, was able to persuade 
hundreds in his audience to take the 
pledge and in turn become missionaries 
in the cause. 

For a time the Washingtonians were 
looked upon with enthusiasm by the 
traditional temperance societies. Thou- 
sands of people who were not subject 
to uncontrolled drinking, but who be- 
lieved in temperance, became members. 
Within a matter of two years, the move- 
ment spread bevond the Alleghenies into 
the new states of the Middle West. As 
the Washingtonians began to establish 
independent temperance groups which 
competed with the older organizations 
and as a number of recruits, some of 
them prominent in the movement, re- 
lapsed again into drinking, criticism 
spread rapidly. The charge of atheism 
was made against some of the leaders. 
Because the members did not advocate 
elimination of the liquor industry, they 
were accused of using temperance re- 
form to arouse opposition to Christian 
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principles. These charges were gener- 
ally unfounded, but the lack of central 
organization within the movement, the 
rising opposition on the part of many 
church and temperance leaders, and the 
falling-off of enthusiasm from the high 
emotional pitch generated in the early 
months brought about the gradual dis- 
appearance of the movement. 

A significant development occurred in 
the opening of “homes” where the 'medi- 
cal side of drunkenness could be treated. 
Such establishments were maintained 
by the Washingtonians in several cities 
along the eastern seaboard. Habitual 
drunkenness was looked upon as a physi- 
cal as well as a mental and moral dis- 
ease. Prayer and religious services, in 
addition to medical supervision, were 
available. No coercion was used. Un- 
like the practice in state mental asy- 
lums, patients admitted to the homes 
were without restraint, were allowed to 
go about the city on parole, and were 
treated as men of honor rather than 
degenerates. i 

Although the homes gradually disap- 
peared because of lack of support, one 
—the Washingtonian Home for Fallen 
Men, opened in Boston in 1868—is still 
in operation as the Washingtonian Hos- 
pital, a progressive psychiatrically ori- 
ented institution. Dr. Albert Day, the 
first superintendent, published a text in 
1867 in which he outlined his under- 
standing of the nature of the condition 
and its treatment. Dr. Day stated, 


The simple form of the disease results from 
the introduction into the system of any of 
those poisons which first stimulate, then 
narcotize. The chronic form has often 
causes more remote than continuous stimu- 
lation, under the action of which the pas- 
sion for stimulants amounts to a mania, 
seemingly irresistible and incurable. These 
causes are either idiopathic, or are induced 
by habits or manner of life." 


T Albert Day, Methomania (Boston: James 
Campbell, 1867), pp. 5—6. 


Dr. Day had definite ideas on the 
need for treatment beyond the sobering- 
up stage. Moreover, he felt strongly 
that there was no specific drug which 
would effect a cure of the condition. 


When the physician has been so fortunate 
as to see his patient restored to a normal 
condition, he should remember that his 
duties are not yet complete. It may safely 
be iaid down as a rule that no man has thus 
needed his care that does not stand in need 
of still further assistance and advice.® .. . 
And while the Materia Medica furnishes 
drugs, valuable and perhaps even specific 
for immediate use, it should be borne in 
mind that no specific has been provided as 
a preventative of further indulgence. And 
the complex nature of the disease, varying 
both in cause and effect with every form 
of constitution and habit, renders it ex- 
tremely improbable that any such specific 
will ever be discovered.® 


In addition to sensing the need for 
treatment beyond correction of the ef- 
fects of acute intoxication, Dr. Day 
pointed out the social implications of 
alcoholism and the importance of early 
identification of the condition. Refer- 
ring to what today would be called the 
“hidden alcoholic,” Day said, 


It seems to me that the very general preva- 
lency of the disease is not appreciated. 
Everyone knows of one or more cases, but 
they are looked upon as infrequent excep- 
tions; whereas it may be said there is 
hardly a family of any size which has not 
amongst its members at least one who is 
either a confirmed inebriate or more or less 
tainted with the disease. It must be borne 
in mind that a large proportion of these 
cases are not visible to the eye of society, 
but are hidden from the world by the 
decent pride of friends, or the sensitivity 
of the patients themselves. No social lim- 
its are narrow enough to exclude it, and it 
knows no distinction of sex.1° 


8 Ibid., p. 32. 
ə Ibid., p. 33. 
10 Tbid., p. 45. 
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APPROACHES TO THE STUDY AND 
ALLEVIATION OF JNEBRIETY 


In 1870 a number of*superintendents 
of state hospitals and other physicians 
interested in the physiology of drunken- 
ness organized the Association for the 
Study of Inebriety. This group held an- 
nual meetings at which papers of gen- 
eral interest were presented. In 1876 
a publication, The Quarterly Journal of 
Inebriety, was established. Like the so- 
ciety, it was bitterly condemned, par- 
ticularly by the religious press, and even 
by many medical colleagues who consid- 
ered the work being done unworthy of 
scientific notice. Throughout the next 
twenty-five years a significant degree of 
interest in the action of alcohol in the 
body was maintained by a few physi- 
cians in this country. They were stimu- 
lated by the development of similar 
groups in England and on the Conti- 
nent. In 1902 the Brstish Journal of 
Inebriety began publication in England. 

Alleviation of inebriety during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 
rested to a great extent in the hands of 
the missions and the Salvation Army. 
There were privately operated or church- 
sponsored institutions, for example the 
New York Home for Intemperate Men, 
founded in 1877 and now known as 
Chester Crest, and the Keeley Insti- 
tutes. The Salvation Army concentrated 
on a religious conversion experience, 
moral support, and provision through 
work for regaining and maintenance of 
self-respect. 

In some states “drunkards” were com- 
mitted to mental hospitals where treat- 
ment consisted chiefly of sobering a 
man up and helping him recover from 
the acute effects of the drinking spree. 
Other states limited admission to men in 
psychosis. The workhouse, the county 
farm, and the county and municipal jails 
were for years a temporizing element in 
the course of a drinking career. Be- 


cause the alcoholic population included 
such a variety of personalities in differ- 
ent stages of the disease, unquestionably 
some individuals were helped by some 
of the rehabilitative procedures, but in 
general these custodial approaches pro- 
duced negligible results. They failed to 
advance knowledge of the causation of 
the condition or to develop treatment 
techniques which might have been ap- 
plied successfully to a cross- section of 
the inebriate group. 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT AND PEA- 
BODY’S PROGRAM OF RE-EDUCATION 


The rise of psychiatry in Europe had a 
somewhat limited influence upon Ameri- 
can medicine before the early years of 
the present century. As a result of 
World War I and the contact of Ameri- 
can physicians with European systems 
of psychology and psychiatry, a marked 
stimulus was given in this country to 
the role of psychological mechanisms in 
emotional disorders. 

The application of saioei prin- 
ciples in the field of religion and health 
was explored intensively in Boston at the 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. Two cler- 
gymen, Elwood Worcester and Samuel 
McComb, in collaboration with a physi- 
cian, Dr. Isador Coriat, established a 
clinic in which physical medicine, psy- 
chological suggestion, and the resources 
of religion were integrated. These men 
stressed the interrelatedness of mind and 
body. Scientific procedures were em- 
ployed in diagnosis, case records were 
kept, and specialists in physical medi- 
cine were employed where indicated. 
The clinic included among the patients 
a certain number of “drunkards” and 
many of them responded favorably. 
After a physical checkup, a system of 
relaxation and of suggestion was initi- 
ated, and in many cases hypnosis was 
incorporated. A group procedure, the 
Jacoby Club, was organized for men 
who were recovering from alcoholism, 
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and through group support, mutual help, 
and inspiration many recoveries were 
achieved. The Emmanuel Movement 
spread rapidly and extended in selected 
centers throughout this country and into 
Europe.“ 

Shortly after World War I, Richard 
Peabody returned from military service 
seriously disorganized as the result of 
drinking. Hearing of the Emmanuel 
program, he approached Courtenay Bay- 
lor, a psychologist associated with the 
clinic, and asked for help. Through 
suggestion, hypnosis, and relaxation and 
by gaining insight regarding his own 
personality and the significance of al- 
cohol use to him, Peabody was able to 
- make a recovery. He decided to spe- 
cialize in the treatment of alcoholism, 
and after a period of study in the feld 
of abnormal psychology developed a 
system of re-education which, perhaps 
for the first time, incorporated modern 
psychological principles specifically in 
the treatment of alcoholism. 

Peabody’s educational program con- 
sisted of nine steps, as follows: a men- 
tal analysis and the removal of doubts, 
fears, and conflicts originating in the 
past; permanent removal of tension by 
formal relaxation and suggestion; influ- 
encing the conscious mind by suggestion 
so that it co-operates with the uncon- 
scious to bring about a consistent, in- 
telligent course of action; control of 
thoughts and actions; physical hygiene; 
daily routine of self-imposed schedule to 
keep the patient occupied, to train his 
will power and efficiency, and to give 
him the feeling that he is doing some- 
thing about his problem; warning the 
patient against unexpected pitfalls; pro- 
viding the patient with some means of 
self-expression and realization that the 
same force which drove the patient to 


11 The Emmanuel Movement is described in 
detail in Elwood Worcester and Samuel Mc- 
Comb, Body, Mind and Spirit (Boston: Mar- 
shall Jones Co., 1931). 


disintegration can, under conditions of 
sobriety, carry him beyond the level of 
average attainment. 

Peabody insisted that each patient be 
given a medical examination and that he 
accept treatment voluntarily. Through 
a system of readings, of frequent inter- 
views, and of formal relaxation during 
a part of the interview, the alcoholic ac- 
quired a series of techniques to be ap- 
plied in his daily routine. Emphasis 
was placed on the fact that responsi- 
bility for recovery rested with the indi- 
vidual; that it should be approached 
for his own sake, not to please others. 
Systematic suggestion incorporated in a 
series of notes to be written out each 
evening before retiring was followed. 
As progress developed, the patient be- 
came less dependent upon the lay thera- 
pist and developed skills sufficient to 
manage his own affairs, make decisions, 
avoid physical and emotional fatigue, 
and to live as an independent person 
without alcohol. 

Probably Peabody as much as anyone 
is responsible for introducing into the 
popular vocabulary the word “alcohol- 
ism” and substituting “alcoholic” for 
the emotionally charged label “drunk- 
ard.” 13 A number of individuals who 
experienced Peabody’s program recov- 
ered and extended it to various parts of 
the country. One of the permanent re- 
sults has been the program at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine under Dr. Edward Strecker, a psy- 
chiatrist, and Francis Chambers, a lay 
therapist. Following the basic princi- 
ples evolved by Peabody, the system has 
been improved and applied successfully 
with a selected group of patients for 

12 For further discussion, see Richard Pea- 
body, The Common Sense of Drinking (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1935). 

18 This was tremendously intensified and ex- 
panded with the rise of Alcoholics Anonymous 
throughout this country and the publicity 


which this organization received in newspapers 
and popular journals. 
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a number of years.1* Peabody’s pro- 
gram has been criticized on theoretical 
grounds. It was appropriate for only a 
limited segment of the alcoholic popu- 
lation, but it provided a stimulus to 
work in the treatment of alcoholics 
which was of major importance. 


Tre Merpico-SocraL ASPECTS or AL- 
COHOLISM REMAIN A CHALLENGE 


For more than a century and a half, 
the problem of alcoholism has been ob- 
scured by inability to dissociate it from 
that of drinking and drunkenness. As 
a result, a social problem which should 
also have been a medical problem has 
been handled ineffectively and emo- 
tionally. 

A decade of national prohibition 
(1920-1933) which introduced new ele- 
ments in social attitudes toward drink- 
ing, particularly among women, further 
accentuated the gap between the advo- 
cates of total abstinence by law and 
those in our society who insisted on 
maintaining the right to drink. The 
alcoholic, lost in the turmoil, became 
the responsibility chiefly of county jails 
and psychopathic wards of municipal 

14See Edward Strecker and Francis Cham- 


bers, Jr., Alcohol: One Mars Meat (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1938). 


ee 


hospitals. For those few who were able 
to pay for treatment, the private sana- 
torium and the psychiatrist were avail- 
able. 

Prevention of drunkenness is related 
to prevention of alcoholism, but alco- 
holism and drunkenness are not neces- 
sarily the same. Medical treatment of 
acute intoxication and its physical con- 
sequences is, as Dr. Trotter pointed out 
more than a century ago, only the first 
step in the treatment of alcoholism. 
The antagonism in the past years of 
some of the leaders of certain churches 
toward anything that would minimize or 
weaken the drive for total abstinence 
for all has resulted in weakening the po- 
sition of the church in an approach to 
the solution of this major social problem. 

There is evidence that this condition 
is changing. In recent years it has been 
possible for a physician, a clergyman, a 
social worker, a judge, and a recovered 
alcoholic to sit on the same platform 
and contribute, each from his experi- 
ence, ideas that taken together may 
lead to better understanding of the 
problem. As a mixed social and medi- 
cal problem, neither the community nor 
the medical profession holds the solu- 
tion. Together, progress in the future 
may be anticipated to a degree that was 
not achieved during the last century. 


ie 


Intoxication and Alcoholism: Physiological Factors 


By Leon A. GREENBERG 


Abstract: Alcoholism is a complex problem whose full comprehension involves ° 
concepts from many disciplmes. One of these is physiology, dealing with the 
nature of alcoholic beverages and their fate and action in the body. ‘The pri- 


mary action of alcohol is on the brain, producing intoxication. 


Since alcohol is 


consumed in the body liberating energy, its excessive use curtails adequate in- 
take of other essential foods, creating deficiency diseases common to alcoholics. 
Intoxication itself also indirectly injures organs and functions of the body. Al- 
though physiology has contributed much to knowledge about the course and 
medical treatment of alcoholism, it has not provided an answer to its etiology. 


T IS not without significance that an 
entire issue of THE ANNALS has 

been devoted to the subject of alcohol- 
ism. Not only does it express the rec- 
ognition attained by this behavior as an 
individual, social, and economic prob- 
lem of important magnitude, but the 
headings under which the problem is 
considered indicate the wide spectrum 
of scientific disciplines involved in a 
comprehension of the problem in its 
fullest dimensions. One of these disci- 
plines is biological, encompassing the 
nature of alcohol and its beverages and 
its metabolism and physiological ac- 
tions. Metabolism refers to what the 
body does to alcohol; physiological ac- 
tion refers to what alcohol does to the 
body. 

It is not surprising that even in the 
earliest efforts to deal with the use—and 
especially the misuse—of alcoholic bev- 
erages, attention has been directed to 
the properties of alcohol for, obviously, 
if alcohol did not have these properties 
—if it had those of orange juice or 
milk——there would be no problem. In 
the atmosphere of anxiety and emotion- 
alism surrounding these problems there 
has grown an abundance of misconcep- 


tions and fallacies, particularly since 
many have lent themselves well to the 
technique of the psychology of fear 
often used in efforts to solve the prob- 
lems. But more recent research has 
provided a body of scientific informa- 
tion about the actions of alcohol. The 
present article will deal with this. 

In considering alcoholic beverages it 
will be well to state at the beginning 
that we are speaking of a particular al- 
cohol—ethyl alcohol. Ethyl alcohol is 
only one of numerous compounds desig- 
nated chemically as alcohols. It is only 
with ethyl alcohol that we are concerned 
here, the alcohol common to all alco- 
holic beverages whether they be wines, 
beers, or any of the stronger distilled 
beverages. 

All of the alcohols are intoxicating if 
taken in sufficient amounts, but each is 
characterized by certain peculiarities of 
action in the body which distinguish 
it. Thus methyl alcohol—more com- 
monly known as wood alcohol—is no 
more intoxicating than is ethyl alcohol, 
but methyl alcohol is destroyed—oxi- 
dized—in the body extremely slowly 
while ethyl alcohol is destroyed rapidly. 
Thus a man who drinks, say, a pint of 
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whisky in a day has no alcohol left in 
his body the next day. But a man who 
drinks an equivalent amount of wood 
alcohol does not dispose of it for per- 
haps a week. He not only has a long 
period of intoxication, but if he drinks 
more within the week he is in danger 
of accumulating methyl alcohol in his 
body. In addition, the products of 
ethyl alcohol combustion in the body 
are harmless; the small amount of 
methyl alcohol which is oxidized pro- 
duces a poisonous and persistent sub- 
stance which damages the nerves, often 
the optic nerve with resultant blind- 
ness. Thus ethyl alcohol, because of 
its properties, is the most suitable of all 
alcohols for human consumption. 

Pure ethyl alcohol is a colorless, liquid 
fluid with little odor but a powerful 
burning taste. The statement that al- 
cohol has little odor may be perplexing 
in view of the common expression that 
an imbiber’s breath has an alcoholic 
odor. Actually, the beverage is so 
highly diluted in the body that only the 
odor of the aromatic oils and not the al- 
cohol is detectable. In its pure state 
alcohol has a great attraction for wa- 
ter. This quality has given rise to the 
erroneous belief that similarly in the 
body, where even in extreme intoxica- 
tion the alcohol is highly diluted in the 
tissues and fluids, it is also dehydrating. 
Nothing is further from the truth; and, 
furthermore, nobody drinks pure alco- 
hol; they drink alcoholic beverages, the 
strongest of which contain only about 
50 per cent of alcohol. 


CATEGORIES OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Alcoholic beverages can be divided 
into three categories: wines, beers, and 
distilled spirits. The earliest history of 
man indicates that he already knew, 
perhaps to both his delight and dis- 
tress, that fruit juices undergo a pro- 
found change on exposure to air in a 
warm place. The process is fermenta- 


tion. It is the process by which alco- 
hol is formed in nature. Fermentation 
is due to the action on the sugar con- 
tent of the fruit juice of a tiny yeast 
plant which is present as dust in the air 
and settles in the liquid. The yeast 
cells grow and multiply and in the proc- 
ess change sugar to carbon dioxide—a 
gas—and alcohol. In most beverages 
the gas is allowed to escape but in some, 
such as champagne, it is retained. The 
process of fermentation is exactly the 
same as that of raising bread with yeast. 
Here the carbon dioxide gas is caught 
as bubbles in the dough, giving it a 
porous structure; most of the alcohol 
formed is driven off in baking. 

Fermentation will continue until no 
sugar is left or until the concentration 
of alcohol has risen to about 14 per 
cent. At this concentration of alcohol 
the yeast cells literally become so drunk 
from their own product that they stop 
working. Thus no beverage with an al- 
coholic content greater than about 14 
per cent occurs in nature; any stronger 
beverage is the ingenious improvisation 
of man. Some wines are fortified, that 
is, strong alcohol is added, in order to 
increase the alcohol content to about 20 
per cent. 

Brewed beverages such as beer and 
ale are made by the fermentation of a 
broth made from cereals, but an addi- 
tional preliminary step is necessary. 
Malt is added to the grain to first con- 
vert the starch to sugar on which the 
yeast can act. Fermentation is stopped 
when a concentration of 3 to 6 per cent 
of alcoho! is reached. Both wines and 
brewed beverages contain the minerals, 
solids, and some of the vitamins of the 
original fruit or cereal from which they 
were made. 

Although the use of wines and brewed 
beverages is ancient, the application of 
distillation to these for the production 
of stronger beverages is comparatively 
recent. In distillation heat is applied to 
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wines or brews so that the alcohol, 
which boils at a lower temperature than 
water, passes off as a vapor. The vapor 
is then cooled and condensed into a 
strong alcoholic fluid. Distillation is 
applied to wines to make brandy and 
to beer to make whisky. Distilled bev- 
erages, unlike wine or beer, contain no 
solids, minerals, or vitamins, a matter 
of considerable importance in connec- 
tion with the dietary deficiency diseases 
often encountered in excessive users of 
alcohol. Distillation marks an impor- 
tant event in the history of the prob- 
lems of alcohol, for though drunkenness 
existed before brandy or whisky, distil- 
lation offered a convenient and concen- 
trated source of inebriety. 


METABOLISM OF ALCOHOL 


The metabolism of alcohol refers to 
its fate in the body. On imbibing al- 
cohol its effect is exercised only after it 
is absorbed. Absorption refers to its 
passage through the walls of the ali- 
mentary tract into the tissues and fluids 
of the body. Unlike most foods, al- 
cohol requires no digestion before it can 
be absorbed. However, since the func- 
tion of the stomach is mainly that of 
digestion, alcohol like most other in- 
gested substances must pass into the 
small intestines in order to be rapidly 
and completely absorbed. It is only the 
alcohol which is absorbed and carried 
by the circulating blood to the brain 
that exercises an intoxicating effect. 
That which remains unabsorbed in the 
alimentary tract—-no matter how great 
the amount—is without effect. The 
speed with which the alcohol leaves the 
stomach, and therefore the rate of ab- 
sorption, depends on the amount of 
food in the stomach, on the kind of bev- 
erage drunk, and on individual consti- 
tutional factors. 

Food in the stomach retards the 
passage of alcohol into the intestines, 
delaying its absorption. It is not an un- 


common observation that a single cock- 
tail taken on an empty stomach—be- 
fore eating—has a substantial “kick”; 
two or three after dinner are without 
effect. The cocktail hour traditionally 
precedes the dinner for a good reason. 
The kind of food in the stomach is also 
important. The intoxication-minimizing 
effect of ingesting fatty substances such 
as olive oil before drinking is surpassed 
by some proteins; a few glasses of milk 
is a good bulwark against the results of `’ 
an overenthusiastic session of “social 
drinking.” 

Some beverages, such as beer, contain 
food substances which themselves slow 
absorption. Thus the same amount of 
alcohol consumed as beer has less effect 
than that consumed as whisky. Some 
carbonated alcoholic beverages, such as 
champagne, are known for the speed 
with which they “go to one’s head.” 
Carbon dioxide expedites absorption. 

In some individuals the muscular 
valve which separates the stomach from 
the intestines closes tightly if they drink 
immoderate amounts of a strong alco- 
holic beverage. This closure is called 
pylorospasm and prevents passage of 


” the stomach contents into the intestines. 


A large part of the alcohol consequently 
remains unabsorbed for many hours. 
Pylorospasm is often accompanied by 
nausea and terminates in vomiting. Al- 
though a distinction is not often made 
between having been drunk and having 
been sick from drinking, needless to say, 
such individuals do not often become 
excessive drinkers. 

After absorption, alcohol is distributed 
by the circulating blood to all of the 
tissues of the body. Actually the alco- 
hol becomes dissolved uniformly in the 
water of the body. The body consists of 
about 70 per cent water; some tissues, 
such as blood, contain a large propor- 
tion of water, other tissues such as 
muscle a moderate proportion, and still 
others such as bone a small amount. 
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The concentration of alcohol in each of 
these will be correspondingly large or 
small. But human bodies all contain 
essentially the same proportions of the 
various tissues and water, and it is there- 
fare possible to predict quite accurately 
from the concentration of alcohol found 
in the blood the total amount present in 
the whole body. Thus in a person of 
average size weighing about 150 pounds, 
an ounce of whisky or a 12-ounce bottle 
of ordinary beer will yield a concentra- 
tion in his blood of 0.02 per cent; and 
conversely a finding of 0.02 per cent of 
alcohol in the blood would indicate that 
he has consumed at least this much al- 
cohol. When a blood test reveals a 
concentration of 0.15 per cent, indicat- 
ing that the body contains 4 pint of 
whisky or 8 bottles of beer, the over- 
worked “two-beer” alibi of the drunken 
driver in court becomes incredible. 

Once absorbed, alcohol starts to un- 
dergo destruction and elimination. Only 
about a tenth of the ingested alcohol is 
eliminated unchanged from the body, 
mainly through the kidneys and lungs. 
The concentration of alcohol in both 
the urine and breath bears a fixed rela- 
tionship to that in the blood. Chemical 
analysis of either urine or breath is thus 
useful for the indirect but accurate esti- 
mation of the alcohol content of the 
blood. The major part of the alcohol 
is destroyed in the body. 
Oxidation 

Alcohol is destroyed in the body by 
oxidation. Oxidation is the process by 
which all foods liberate their chemical 
energy in the body in the form of 
heat and work. The rate at which the 
ordinary foods—fats, proteins, carbohy- 
drates—are oxidized is determined by 
the body’s need for energy; the more 
work that is done the faster the oxida- 
tion to provide the energy. But the 
rate of oxidation of alcohol is independ- 
ent of the body’s energy expenditure 


and is essentially constant and similar 
for all people. In the average person 
this amounts to the equivalent of ap- 
proximately 34 of an ounce of whisky 
each hour. Thus one could sip whisky 
at this rate for 24 hours, a total con- 
sumption of over a pint of whisky, with- 
out accumulating alcohol in the body 
and without intoxication. Consuming 
this same amount in 1 or 2 hours would 
have quite a differént result; it is not 
recommended. 

As a drug, alcohol is thus unique in 
that, like the ordinary foodstuff, it can 
provide a rich source of energy in the 
body. In its oxidation an ounce of 
whisky provides about 75 calories of en- 
ergy. A highball or cocktail containing 
14% ounces of whisky liberates the same 
number of calories as 6 teaspoons of 
sugar, 2 pats of butter or 11% slices of 
bread. This is all a matter of straight- 
forward bodily energy dynamics. To 
speculate that use of the calories liber- 
ated from alcohol is rejected by the 
body tissues, one must invoke a new 
philosophy of cellular morality. The 
energy liberated from alcohol can, in- 
deed, replace that from the oxidation of 
ordinary foods. And to the extent of 
such replacement the oxidation of the 
ordinary foods is curtailed and the un- 
oxidized food is stored in the body as 
fat. Thus the moderate consumption of 
alcohol without a corresponding curtail- 
ment in the regular meals may be fat- 
tening. The afternoon or evening cock- 
tail is as threatening to the lady’s figure 
as the nibbling of bonbons. 

With the heavy drinker the story is a 
different one. The daily consumption 
of large quantities of alcohol results in 
a marked decrease in the amount of 
ordinary food eaten, just as the appetite 
is “spoiled” by eating too much sugar 
candy. A pint of whisky liberates about 
1,200 calories. The average man ex- 
pends about 3,000 calories daily. The 
excessive drinker who satisfies a large 
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part of his caloric requirements with 
alcohol. will correspondingly curtail his 
daily intake of ordinary foods; his ap- 
petite declines; he is “drinking his 
meals.” Ordinary foods provide the 
minerals, proteins, and vitamins essen- 
tial to bodily health; alcohol does not. 
Although the individual may be in 
caloric balance, he is not satisfying his 
other nutritional needs. Suck dietary 
deficiencies result in nerve degeneration 
and other deficiency diseases such as 
pellagra and beriberi. Many of these 
diseases in alcoholics were formerly 
thought to be due to a direct damaging 
action of alcohol on bodily tissues. 

Some way of hastening the disappear- 
ance of alcohol from the body and thus 
diminishing intoxication has been sought 
for widely; the efforts have been unre- 
warded. Many drugs which greatly in- 
crease bodily metabolism and oxidation 
of other foods have no effect on the rate 
of alcohol oxidation; nor is the inhala- 
tion of oxygen effective. The common 
belief that alcohol can be disposed of 
and intoxication “worked off” by exer- 
cise has no basis except to the extent 
that exercise takes time. And sobering 
up is a matter of time that might just 
as well be spent in relaxation. Stimu- 
lant drugs may counteract some of the 
depressant actions of alcohol, altering 
behavior. Such changes are not uncom- 
monly interpreted as sobering. Thus 
the inebriate, frequently prone to fall 
asleep, is stimulated by the caffeine in 
the “black coffee”; he is now merely a 
wide-awake drunk instead of a sleepy 
one. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS or ALCOHOL 


The actions of alcohol with which we 
are concerned here are those relevant to 
intoxication and alcoholism. Little more 
than fifty years ago this matter was set- 
tled with superb simplicity. You took 
a tumbler of alcohol and the white of 


an egg. You broke the egg into the al- 
cohol. The albumen turned white, co- 
agulated and shriveled. By analogy the 
man who imbibed became the tumbler 
and its contents. His brain and his 
liver were the white of the egg. What 
happened to the egg happened to him. 
His gray ‘matter clotted and shriveled, 
his nerves dried up; he stumbled over 
his toes when he walked and slurred his 
words when he spoke. His liver dried 
up until it resembled the sole of an 
old boot with the hobnails showing—the 
“hobnail” liver. Nothing remained to 
be added to the physiology of alcohol; 
it was all very simple, very graphic, 
very satisfying. 

Since then, orderly research has pro- 
vided more reliable facts. These are 
worthy of examination. Pure alcohol is 
intensely irritating and damaging to all 
living tissues. A 40 or 50 per cent solu- 
tion of alcohol, as in whisky, is also 
irritating. A drop placed in the eye 
would provide convincing evidence of 
this. Below 15 or 20 per cent, alcohol 
is only slightly irritating; below 5 or 6 
per cent, there is no irritation. Atten- 
tion is called to these facts because, as 
shall be seen soon, the concentration of 
alcohol prevailing in the body tissues, 
even in extreme intoxication, is a small 
fraction of that tolerated by the tissues 
without irritation. The highest concen- 
tration of alcohol ever attained in the 
living body is far lower than that which 
can cause organic damage or destroy, 
corrode, dissolve, or dry out the body 
cells. This includes the cells of repro- 
duction; alcoholism is not genetically 
transmissible. 

The prime action of alcohol in the 
body is its depressant action on the 
function of the central nervous system, 
the brain. This is an anesthetic action 
no different from that of ether or chloro- 
form. The part of the brain affected 
and the degree of impairment depend 
on the concentration of alcohol in the 
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blood and therefore acting on the brain. 
Although this action is entirely on the 
brain, disturbance in behavior is mani- 
fested in the organs controlled by the 
particular brain areas affected. Speech 
is thick, hands clumsy, knees sag, the 
person appears drunk—not because of 
the presence of alcohol in his tongue, 
hands or knees, but because it has de- 
pressed those parts of his brain control- 
ling these organs. 

In a person of average size, 2 or 3 
ounces of whisky present in the body 
will produce 0.05 per cent of alcohol in 
the blood. With this amount the upper- 
most levels of brain functioning are de- 
pressed, diminishing inhibition, restraint, 
and judgment. The drinker feels that 
he is “sitting on top of the world”; 
many of his normal inhibitions have 
vanished; he takes many personal and 
social liberties as the impulse prompts; 
he is long-winded and has an obvious 
blunting of self-criticism. At a con- 
centration of 0.10 per cent of alcohol in 
the blood, resulting from 5 or 6 ounces 
of whisky in the body, function of the 
lower motor area of the brain is dulled. 
The person sways perceptibly; he has 
difficulty putting on his coat; he fum- 
bles with the key at the door; words 
stumble over a clumsy tongue. 


Illusion of stimulation 


The states so far described are popu- 
larly designated as mild intoxication or 
“feeling high.” The significant feature 
of these states is depression and dulling 
of sensory and motor function and, con- 
trary to popular belief, not stimulation. 
The illusion of stimulation is given by 
the increased tempo and altered quality 
of behavior occurring when the normally 
prevailing inhibitions and restraints are 
removed by alcohol. The effect may be 
compared to releasing the brakes rather 
than stepping on the accelerator. Not- 
withstanding this illusion there is actu- 
ally measurable reduction in sensitivity, 


impaired discrimination, and diminished 
speed of motor response. The drinker, 
however, often denies that this occurs; 
often asserts, on the contrary, that after 
a few drinks his reactions, perception, 
and discrimination are better. This is 
an important effect of alcohol; his judg- 
ment about himself and his own activi- 
ties is blunted, allowing for an inflated 
feeling of competence and self-confi- 
dence, 

With increasing concentrations of al- 
cohol in the blood there is a correspond- 
ing progression of impairment of func- 
tions. At 0.20 per cent, resulting from 
about 10 ounces of whisky, the entire 
motor area of the brain is profoundly 
affected. The individual tends to as- 
sume a horizontal position; he needs 
help to walk or undress. At 0.30 per 
cent, from the presence of a pint of 
whisky in the body, sensory perception 
is so dulled that the drinker has little 
comprehension of what: he sees, hears, 
or feels; he is stuporous. At 0.40 per 
cent, perception is obliterated; the per- 
son is in coma, he is anesthetized. At 
0.60 or 0.70 per cent, the lowest, most 
primitive levels of the brain controlling 
breathing and heartbeat cease to func- 
tion and death ensues. Throughout this 
entire progression the concentrations of 
alcohol in the body are far too low to 
cause any direct organic damage to the 
tissues. The disturbance is entirely one 
of nerve function and is reversible; 
short of death, when the alcohol disap- 
pears the effect goes with it. 

With these facts about the metabo- 
lism of alcohol and the effects of vari- 
ous concentrations in the blood, the re- 
lationship of these to the various bev- 
erages can be expressed in Table 1. 


Supplementary physiological effects 


So far only the depressant, intoxicat- 
ing action of alcohol on the nervous sys- 
tem has been considered. Intoxication 
is but one of a series of events that re- 
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TABLE 1—TxHe EFFECT oF ALCOHOL BEVERAGES 






























































aes oer quines #0 
SUMED | Atconot eed 
IN BLoop ar ve THE 
ODY 
1 highball (14 oz. whisky) or No noticeable effects on behavior 
1 cocktail (14 oz. whisky) or , 
34 oz. fortified wine or 2 brs. 
5} oz. ordinary wine or 
2 bottles beer (24 oz.) 
2 highballs or Feeling of warmth— 
2 cocktails or mental relaxation— 
7 oz. fortified wine or slight decrease of fine 4 hrs. 
11 oz. ordinary wine or skills—less concern 
4 bottles beer with minor irritations 
and restraints 
Increasing San 
3 highballs or effects with Buoyancy—eragger- 
3 cocktails or variation among | ated emotion and be- 
104 oz. fortified wine or individuals and | havior—talkative, 6 hrs. 
164 oz. (1 pt.) ordinary in the same noisy or. morose 
wine or individuals at 
6 bottles beer different times 
4 highballs or Impairment of fine 
4 cocktails or coordination—clumsi- 
14 oz. fortified wine or ness—slight to moder- 8 hrs. 
22 oz. ordinary wine or ate unsteadiness in 
3 bottles (3 qts.) beer standing or walking 
5 highballs or Intoxication—unmistakable abnormal- : 
5 cocktails or ity of gross bodily functions and mental 10 hrs. 
“4 pt. whisky) faculties 








For those weighing considerably more or less than 150 lbs. the amounts of skate indicated 
above will be correspondingly greater ot lesa, The effects indicated at each stage will diminish as 
the concentration of alcohol in the blood diminishes. 


inforce and perpetuate each other in a 
vicious circle in the phenomenon called 
alcoholism. Intoxication alone is not al- 
coholism. There are other physiologi- 
cal effects of alcohol seen in the dis- 
turbed functions of other organs. These 
often persist after intoxication. While 
they are not due to the direct action of 
alcohol upon the organs involved, but 
rather indirectly to disturbance of their 
nervous control, they are nevertheless 
important features in alcoholism. 
Alcohol affects the pituitary gland 


whose hormonal secretions in turn af- 
fect the activity of other glands and 
functions. The pituitary influences 
growth; it influences sexual develop- 
ment, and sexual cycles; it acts on kid- 
ney functions; it influences the adrenal 
glands. The adrenal glands control the 
balance of mineral salts and water in 
the body. Alcohol affects important 
functions of the liver. During and 
after intoxication the liver is often seen 
to be swollen and yellow, an event 
caused by a disturbance of chemical 
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and hormonal states in the body essen- 
tial to the normal handling of fat by 
this organ. Frequent repetition of this 
may underlie the genesis of liver cir- 
rhosis in alcoholism. 
" Intoxication affects the so-called wa- 
ter balance of the body. It was be- 
lieved—and still is by many—that al- 
cohol dries out the body, giving rise 
to the intense thirst of the hangover. 
Actually, the water of the body is not 
depleted but merely shifted from within 
the cells to the spaces about the cells, 
giving rise to a sensation of thirst and 
the “wet brain.” With this dislocation 
of body water, there is a corresponding 
alteration in the distribution of salts 
within the various compartments of the 
body structure, a change which itself 
causes a host of other malfunctions. 
Clearly, intoxication represents not 
only a disorientation of the whole indi- 
vidual in relation to the realities of his 
external environment, but also a dis- 
organization of the complexly poised 
interrelationship of organic functions 
and biochemical states constituting his 
internal physiological environment—a 
disturbance of the normal homeostasis. 
This internal organic disruption and 
the attendant maltunctions otten persist 
after intoxication; they are the physical 
components of hangover. In the pro- 
longed and repeated inebriety of the al- 
coholic, just as his deviant periormances 
increasingly injure his normal relation- 
ships with his external environment, his 
disrupted internal environment injures 
tissues and organs of bis body. Re- 
peated injury to tissues results in per- 
sisting damage—the cirrhotic liver, de- 
generated nerves, delirium tremens. 


Cure oF ALCOHOLISM: HOPES 
AND REALITY 


Needless to say, the alcoholic is sick— 
sick physiologically as well as emotion- 


ally and socially. It is pointed out here 
that research in the metabolism and 
acute physiological effects of alcohol it- 
self, and in the indirect effects of ex- 
cessive use and repeated inebriety, has 
given to therapy a better knowledge of 
these disabilities and a more rational 
and effective basis for their medical 
treatment. 

The immediate purpose of medical 
treatment is to alleviate threatening 
and painful symptoms. But the ulti- 
mate goal of medical progress is to dis- 
cover and remove the cause of these 
symptoms. Although the concept of al- 
coholism as an illness is relatively new, 
or perhaps because it is new, hypothe- 
ses as to its physiological etiology have 
already been proposed. One of these at- 
tributes the cause of excessive and ad- 
dictive drinking to vitamin deficiency— 
a vitamin inadequacy based not on any 
normal standards of vitamin needs, but 
on a postulated genetically inherited ex- 
traordinary need for vitamins. This hy- 
pothesis was undoubtedly inspired by 
the observation that alcoholics are fre- 
quently in a state of vitamin deficiency, 
a condition, as we now know, resulting 
from inadequate nutrition common in 
excessive drinkers. 

The other hypothesized physiological 
etiology attributes alcoholism to im- 
proper function of the adrenal glands. 
This theory, too, originated in the ob- 
servation that among the organic dis- 
turbances in alcoholics some were in- 
dicative of adrenal malfunction. 

Both of these hypotheses are examples 
of the classic error in reasoning——“post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc”-—alcoholics suffer 
vitamin dencirency and adrenal malfunc- 
tion, therefore the latter are the cause 
of alcoholism. The proponents of both 
theories have competed in promises of 
the quick eradication of alcoholism. In 
clinical application, unfortunately, these 
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promises have not been realized. What 
these hypotheses lack in reality they 
seem to make up in simplicity. 
Alcoholism is indeed a complex phe- 
nomenon involving both in its origin 
and manifestations subtle and devious 
interplay of physiological, psychologi- 
cal, and social factors. Definition of 
the etiology of alcoholism in the exclu- 
sive terms of any one of these disci- 
plines is, under present knowledge, as 


inadequate as a similar explanation of 
the entire manifestation would be. In 
fact, present knowledge of physiology 
offers no certain answer as to the cause. 
But to deny entirely a physiological 
etiology would be to deny psychosomatic 
concepts. When we have learned the 
physiology of thought, emotion, moti- 
vation, and social behavior, then will 
we, perhaps, know the physiological eti- 
ology of alcoholism. 


Perception, Learning, and’ Emotion: 


The Role of Alcohol 


i By JoHN J. CONGER 


Abstract: A good deal is already known about the effects of alcohol on spe- 
cific psychological functions such as perception, memory, judgment, learning 


ability, and certain emotions. 


We are also beginning to understand something 


of how the effect of alcohol on an individual’s need-patterns may lead to con- 
tinued drinking, and, further, how alcohol can give rise to quite different pat- 
terns of behavior in different individuals or in the same individual at different 
times. Much remains to be learned, however, about the specific ways in which 
the need-patterns of normal drinkers and nondrinkers differ from those of 


addictive drinkers. 


HE EFFECTS of alcohol on be- 

havior have been the subject of 
poetic eulogies, righteous indignation, 
and—occasionally—disinterested obser- 
vation almost since man’s discovery of 
the fruits of iermentation. Goldsmith, 
in She Stoops to Conquer, remarks: 


Let school-masters puzzle their brain 
With grammar, and nonsense, and learning; 
Good liquor, I stoutly maintain, 

Gives genius a better discerning. 


Housman’s Shropshire Lad asserts 
that “. . . if ’tis dancing you would be, 
there's brisker pipes than poetry.” 

Despite such enthusiastic assertions 
that alcohol serves as a stimulant to 
mental functioning, the great majority 
of systematic studies of specific psycho- 
logical functions provide little support 
for such a notion. In fact, the weight of 
the evidence points clearly to the con- 
clusion that alcohol, far from being a 
stimulant, actually serves to depress 
most psychological functions. Further, 
this depressant effect increases in pro- 
portion to the percentage of alcohol in 
the blood and is greater for more com- 


plex and more unfamiliar tasks than for 
simpler and already well-learned tasks.1 

A number of illustrative findings may 
be cited. It has been found, for exam- 
ple, that alcohol—even in moderate dos- 
ages—impairs the binocular fusion re- 
flex,? decreases the time of the patellar 
tendon, or knee-jerk reflex,’ and de- 
presses the sexual reflexes in large doses, 
completely abolishing them.* This lat- 
ter finding should hardly prove sur- 
prising to most readers, since it has 
frequently been the subject of popular 
observation. As the porter in Macbeth 


1E. M. Jelinek and R. A. McFarland, 
“Analysis of Psychological Experiments on 
the Effects of Alcohol,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 1, 1940, pp. 272-371. 

2G. A. Brecher, A. P. Hartman, and D. D. 
Leonard, “The Effect of Alcohol on Binocular 
Vision,” American Journal of Ophthalmology, 
VoL 39, 1955, pp. 41-51. 

8 L. E. Travis and J. M. Dorsay, “Effect of 
Alcohol on the Patellar Tendon Reflex Time,” 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Vol. 
21, 1929, pp. 613-24. 

4W. Horsley Gantt, “Effect of Alcohol on 
the Sexual Reflexes of Normal and Neurotic 
Male Dogs,” Psychosomatic Medicine, Vol. 14, 
1952, pp. 174-81. 
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remarks concerning alcohol: “Lechery, 
sir, it provokes, and unprovokes; it 
provokes the desire but it takes away 
the performance; therefore, much drink 
may be said to be an equivocator with 
lechery.” 

It has been pretty clearly established 
that alcohol, even in small doses, in- 
creases reaction time—as, for example, 
in applying a foot brake after seeing a 
red light.” In contrast, on simple tests 
of muscular strength there appears to 
be an increase in muscular output, at 
least for a short time, following the in- 
gestion of small doses {10 to 20 cc.) 
of alcohol. This increase seems to oc- 
cur, however, primarily because alcohol 
makes the, individual more immune to 
sensations of fatigue rather than be- 


cause it actually increases strength, _ 


even temporarily. In large doses, alco- 
hol produces an immediate impairment 
or muscular output; and in tasks where 
motor co-ordination as well as simple 
strength is involved, the apparent fa- 
cilitating effect of alcohol is not ob- 
served.® 

It should probably be emphasized 
again that the simpler and better learned 
a task is, the greater will be the amount 
of alcohol required to produce an ob- 
servable impairment of function. Thus, 
in a recent study by Greenberg and 
Carpenter, it was shown that wine or 
aqueous solutions containing 12 per cent 
alcohol (in amounts up to 12 ounces) 
produced no detectable impairment in 
the performance of subjects on a sim- 
ple and familiar card-filing task. These 
authors also emphasize that factors of 
motivation and habituation to the effect 
of alcohol must be taken into account 
in studying impairment of function un- 
der alcohol." 


5 Jellinek and McFarland, of. cit. (note 1 
sutra), pp. 323-36. 

e Ibid., pp. 336-46. ; 

TL. A. Greenberg and J. A. Carpenter, “The 
Effect of Alcoholic Beverages on Skin Con- 
ductance and Emotional Tension. I, Wine, 


While alcohol sometimes appears to 
lower the threshold at which sensory 
stimulation can be perceived—notably 
in the case of vision—it also impairs 
the individual’s ability to discriminate 
sights, sounds, and tactile sensations to 
a considerable degree, even after the 
equivalent of only two or three high- 
balis.® 


ALCOHOL AND TIME ESTIMATION 


Alcohol also affects the ability to esti- 
mate time. In one study, subjects were 
trained over a period of several days to 
sound a bell at what they felt to be five- 
minute intervals until they were able to 
perform consistently with no more than 
a 30-second error. When, however, 
they were given an amount of wine 
equivalent to 344 ounces of whiskey, 
they delayed until eight minutes, on the 
average, before sounding the signal. On 
the other hand, when these same sub- 
jects were given a stimulating drug such 
as thyroid extract, they waited an aver- 
age of only four minutes before ringing 
the bell.® Ina related study, with some 
interesting implications for the drink- 
while-you-drive problem, it was found 
that automobile drivers who were each 
given the equivalent of 144 drinks of 
whiskey drove a given route in a shorter 
time than before drinking, but thought 
they had taken longer.’® 

Findings in various perceptual studies 
also tend to show impairment, again 
with the amount of loss being greater 


Whisky and Alcohol.” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 18, 1957, pp. 190- 
203. 
8H. W, Haggard and E, M. Jellinek, Alco- 
kol Explored (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Company, 1942). 

9Q. Sterzinger, .“Chemopsychologische Un- 
tersuchungen über den Zeitsinn,” Zeitschrift 
fir Experimentelle und Angewandte Psy- 
chologis, Vol. 134, 1935, p. 100. Cited in 
H. W. Haggard and E. M. Jelinek, Alcokol 
Explored. 

10 H. M. Vernon. Cited in H. W. Haggard 
and E. M. Jellinek, Alcohol Explored. 
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the more complex the task. Thus, the 
ability to read letters or syllables dashed 
briefly on a screen or to perceive vari- 
ous colors decreases under alcohol— 
with the degree of impairment being a 
function of the amount consumed and 
the time interval between consumption 
and testing.* 2? 

In other studies, it has been shown 
that alcohol, even in moderate amounts, 
produces memory losses, impairment of 
learning ability, and relative impover- 
ishment of thought content. In a re- 
cent study employing the Rorschach, or 
Ink Blot Test, it was found that alco- 
hol slows down the individual’s thought 
processes, narrows the scope of his im- 
agination, and generally leads to a de- 
crease in original thinking with a corre- 
sponding increase in banal, stereotyped, 
and poorly formulated percepts and as- 
sociations.* In brief, little support was 
provided for the notion that alcohol 
“gives genius a better discerning.” 

Such results as the above do not 
seem too surprising when it is recalled 
(see Article 3, this issue of THE AN- 
NALS) that alcohol is basically an anes- 
thetic and one which acts first to inhibit 
the higher cortical functions. Thus, 
like other anesthetics, it would be ex- 
pected to have a generally depressing 
effect on specific psychological functions. 
It also does not seem surprising that 
more complex activities such as reason- 
ing, judgment, and learning would be 
found to be impaired more rapidly than 
simpler functions such as tasks involv- 
ing muscular strength. 

Most of the psychological studies of 

11 Jellinek and McFarland, op. cit. (note 1 
supra), pp. 317-23. 

127. Schmidt and A. G. A. Bingel. “Effects 
of Oxygen Deficiency and Various Other Fac- 
tors on Color Saturation Thresholds,” USAF 
School of Aviation Medicine Project Reports, 
1953; Project No. 2131-002, 

13 A. Rabin, N. Papania, and A. Michael, 
“Some Effects of Alcohol on Rorschach Per- 


formance,” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
Vol. 10, 1954, pp. 252-55. 


the effects of alcohol have been similar 
to those just described; that is, they 
have dealt primarily with the individu- 
al’s efficiency in the performance of spe- 
cific tasks. Studies of this sort, while 
of definite value, leave many of the vital 
questions regarding the effects of alco- 
hol on the individual’s over-all adjust- 
ment largely unanswered. To take an 
extremely simple example, it might well 
be asked why any individual who has 
once experienced to a considerable de- 
gree the various impairments of func- 
tion just described would continue to 
drink. And yet millions of people do— 
a small percentage of them to excess. 

It might also be noted, at least with 
respect to social behavior, that the 
change which frequently occurs after a 
few drinks at an initially rather con- 
strained social gathering would seem to 
be more aptly described in terms of ap- 
parent stimulation than of depression. 

Studies of specific psychological fac- 
tors also tend to be of little assistance 
in explaining the tremendous variability 
in the effect of alcohol on different in- 
dividuals. - When Circe gave the same 
drink to all of Ulysses’ shipmates, some 
of them turned into bears, other into 
pigs and monkeys. Somewhat similar 
observations can be made at almost any 
large cocktail party. The French have 
shown a keen appreciation of the vari- 
able effects of alcohol on different in- 
dividuals, although they discreetly at- 
tribute the behavior to the alcohol 
rather than to the individual. Thus, if 
a person becomes quarrelsome, it is said 
that he has tasted vin de lon; if overly 
garrulous, vin de pic; if maudlin, vin de 
cerf (apparently on the assumption that 
deer weep). 

Unfortunately it has proved difficult 
to find ways of approaching these more 
complex problems relating to the social- 
emotional effects of alcohol in a truly 
experimental fashion. ‘Thus, the theo- 
retical formulations expressed in the fol- 
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lowing paragraphs must be regarded as 
tentative. It should be added, how- 
ever, that they appear generally con- 
sistent both with most clinical observa- 
tions and with such experimental work 
as has been conducted to date. 


Way Do PrEopte DRINK? 


First of all, why do people drink? It 
should be stressed that the question be- 
ing raised here is not simply, “Why do 
people become alcoholics?”. It is true 
‘that a small percentage of those who 
drink go on to become addictive drink- 
ers; most, however, do not. 

One of the basic principles character- 
istic of the functioning of biologic or- 
ganisms generally is that of homeostasis 
—the tendency of the organism to main- 
tain a state of internal equilibrium. At 
a purely physiological level, the princi- 
ple is illustrated by the tendency of the 
body to maintain an even temperature, 
despite changes in the temperature of 
the surrounding environment. 

At a psychological level, essentially 
the same process seems to be at work. 
It has been found, in repeated experi- 
mentation on the process of learning, 
that when a person’s or an animal’s 
equilibrium is disturbed by heightened 
tension resulting from unsatisfied drives 
or needs, he tends to ‘become restless 
and active. This process, furthermore, 
is likely to continue until some response 
occurs which satisfies the need and re- 
stores the individual to a state of equi- 
librium. The response may irvolve eat- 
ing in the case of a hungry individual, 
lovemaking in the case of one who is 
sexually stimulated, or finding “some- 
one to watch over me” in the case of a 
person with strongly aroused depend- 
ency needs. 

It appears to matter little whether the 
need or drive is a primary, physiologi- 
cal one like hunger, or a socially learned 
one like dependency or the need for 
recognition. It is also important to note 


that once a response which satisfies a 
drive has been made, even if only by 
chance, it tends to become learned. 
That is, the response becomes more 
likely to occur the next time the indi- 
vidual finds himself faced with a simi- 
lar state of unsatisfied need. ‘Techni- 
cally, it is stated that the response tends 
to become learned because it has been 
reinforced—that is, rewarded—by a re- 
duction in drive-tension.“ Thus, it 
would not be surprising for the drink- 
ing response to tend to become learned 
if it actually leads to a decrease in ten- 
sion stemming from a heightened, un- 
satisied drive, or drives. Conversely, 
of course, the response would be ex- 
pected not to be learned if for some 
reason it leads to an increase in drive. 
In actuality, some variation of this basic 
notion runs through much of the clini- 
cal literature on alcoholism.*® +19 

With respect to social drinking, the 
function of alcohol in reducing slight 
amounts of anxiety or self-consciousness 
is usually noted. The therapeutic value 
of alcohol in abating various mild bodily 
aches and pains, especially in older per- 
sons, and in promoting a feeling of gen- 
eral relaxation and well-being is also 
frequently emphasized. 

In the case of alcohol addiction, it 
also appears to be generally agreed that 
the drinking response is continued be- 
cause it somehow reinforces the indi- 
vidual’s needs. It is usually assumed, 
however, that in these cases the motiva- 
tion for drinking is more intense and in- 
sistent, and may even be qualitatively 
different, than in the case of the casual 
social drinker. 

14]. Dollard and N. E. Miller, Personality 
and Psychotherapy: An Analysis in Terms of 
Learning, Thinking, and Culture (New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1950). 

18 E. M. Jelinek (Ed.), Alcohol Addiction 
and Chronic Alcoholism (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1942). 

18 O. Diethelm (Ed.), Etiology of Chronic 


Alcoholism (Springfield, IIL: Charles C 
Thomas, 1955). 
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There is, however, no universal agree- 
ment as to the nature of the needs pre- 
sumably met by alcohol in the addictive 
drinker. Thus, some authors maintain 
that such persons possess special patho- 
physiological needs which alcohol is at 
least to some extent capable of fulfil- 
ing.” Williams’ theory (see Article 3) 
of an hereditary factor which makes 
certain individuals require more of cer- 
tain foods than the average person, 
would fall into this general category. 

At the other extreme would fall those 
writers, including notably the psycho- 
analytic group, who hypothesize spe- 
cial psychological need-patterns among 
alcoholics which stem largely from the 
individual’s developmental experiences. 
Thus, for example, Fenichel, speaking 
as a psychoanalyst, remarks that per- 
sons who become alcoholics are charac- 
terized by their “oral and narcissistic 
pre-morbid personalities.” 1° The impli- 
cation is that drinking tends to satisfy 
oral—that is, passive, dependent—and 
narcissistic drives. Other authors, less 
specific about the presumed motivations 
important in alcoholism, stress the role of 
alcohol in reducing “tension,” “worry,” 
“anxiety.” A comprehensive discussion 
of the basic needs and personality pat- 
terns assumed to be characteristic of 
addictive drinkers may be found in the 
following article. 

As already noted, little truly experi- 
mental work has been done on such 
complex topics as the motivational ba- 
sis for continued drinking, or on the 
reasons for the considerable variability 
in response to alcohol of different per- 
sons, or of the same individual at dif- 
ferent times. However, in recent years 
a beginning has been made, although to 


17 W., L. Wilkins, “The Idea of Proneness in 
Relation to Alcoholism,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 17, No. 2, 1956, pp. 
291-95. 

18 O. Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory 
of Neurosis (New York: W. W. Norton Com- 
pany, 1945). 


date most of the work has been done 
with animals, for fairly obvious meth- 
odological reasons. 


ALcoHOL AND CONFLICT BEHAVIOR 


In an interesting series of experiments 
with cats, Masserman and Yum began 
to span the gap between previous ex- 
perimental investigations and clinical 
observations by demonstrating that al- 
cohol, though it produces a lessened 
efficiency in specific tasks, at the same 
time may produce an increase in the 
over-all adaptivity of an animal’s be- 
havior by reducing what they refer to 
as a “highly complex neurotic proc- 
ess.” 19 

These investigators trained cats to 
work a switch which opened a box in 
order to obtain food. The cats were 
then made “neurotic” by subjecting 
them to air blasts or shocks whenever 
they opened the box, so that the ani- 
mals developed fear reactions to the 
procedure. However, when these same 
animals which had previously refused 
to approach the switch were adminis- 
tered alcohol, they once more spon- 
taneously worked the switch and fed on 
signal. 

It was the present writer’s impression 
in reading Masserman’s work that the 
essential nucleus of his experimental 
situation might well be a fairly simple 
approach-avoidance conflict 7° in which 
the effect of the alcohol was to produce 
a reduction in the drive of fear which 
was keeping the animals from the switch. 
An analogous situation at the human 
level might be the case in which an ado- 
lescent boy wishes to call a girl on the 


19 J. H. Masserman and K. S. Yum, “An 
Analysis of the Influence of Alcohol on Ex- 
perimental Neuroses in Cats,” Psychosomatic 
Medicine, Vol. 8, 1946, pp. 36-52. 

20N. E. Miller, “Experimental Studies in 
Conflict,” in J. McV. Hunt (Ed.), Person- 
ality and the Behavior Disorders (New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1944), Vol. 1, pp. 
431-65. 
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telephone to ask her for a date, but 
vacillates for fear of beinz rebuffed. 
Or the case of a salesman who wishes 
to approach an important prospective 
client, but fears that he may make the 
wrong impression. 

In order to test the above hypothesis, 
two simple experiments were designed.” 
In the first, albino rats were trained to 
run down a straight-line alley to secure 
food and then were thrown into an 
approach-avoidance conflict by giving 
them an electric shock at the goal. It 
was found that five minutes after a con- 
trol injection of water the rats would 
not approach the food-shock end of the 
alley; after an injection of alcohol they 
ran up to get food. Parentketically, it 
may be noted that two other psycholo- 
gists, Bailey and Miller, have recently 
obtained similar results with cats, using 
barbiturates such as sodium amytal in- 
stead of alcohol.?? 

Having determined that alcohol re- 
duced the simple approach-avoidance 
conflict set up in these animals, a second 
experiment was performed to determine 
more specifically how alcohol affected 
each of the two competing tendencies 
involved in the conflict. In other 
words, did the alcohol act primarily to 
strengthen the approaci responses based 
on hunger, to weaken the avcidance re- 
sponses based on fear, or both? 

Since it was obviously impossible to 
measure the strength of conflicting ap- 
proach and avoidance tendencies simul- 
taneously in the same animal, the fol- 
lowing procedure was adopted. An ap- 
proach tendency was created in one 
group of rats by teaching hungry ani- 


21 John J. Conger, “The Effects of Alcohol 
on Conflict Behavior in the Albino Rat,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 
12, 1951, pp. 1-21. 

22 C. J. Balley and N. E. Miller, “Effect of 
Sodium Amytal on Behavior of Cats in an 
Approach-Avoidance Conflict,” Journal of 
Comparative and Physioiogical Psychology, 
Vol 45, 1952, pp. 205-8. 


mals to run down the alley to obtain 
food. An avoidance tendency was cre- 
ated in the second group of rats by 
electrically shocking the animals at the 
goal instead of giving them food. The 
strength of the tendencies to approach 
and avoid was measured by the ani- 
mal’s pull against a calibrated spring 
when it was temporarily restrained. 
Half the animals in each group were 
tested under control conditions and half 
under the influence of alcohol. 

As it turned out, the alcohol produced 
very little decrease in the pull of the 
hungry animals toward food and a 
marked decrease in the pull of the 
frightened animals away from the place 
where they had been shocked in previ- 
ous trials. Before alcohol, the avoid- 
ance was stronger than approach; after 
alcohol, the avoidance was weaker than 
approach, 

It appeared, therefore, that the pri- 
mary reason for the resolution of the 
approach-avoidance conflict in the first 
experiment was that alcohol produced 
a reduction in the avoidance response 
motivated by fear, thereby allowing the 
animal to get to the goal and eat. 


NEED-REDUCTION THEORY 


The results of these experiments seem 
to have several implications for a need- 
reduction theory of drinking. In the 
first place, they appear to provide sup- 
port for the clinical observation that 
alcohol reduces the tension resulting 
from fear or anxiety, thus helping to re- 
store a state of equilibrium in the in- 
dividual. As previously noted, this 

28 In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that in Greenberg and Carpenter’s recent 
carefully controlled study (note 7 supra), it 
was found that 12 ounces of wine containing 
12 per cent alcohol produced a marked de- 
crease in emotional tension (as measured by 
basic skin conductance level and galvanic skin 
response) although, as already mentioned, this 
amount of alcohol produced no observable 
impairment in performance on the simple 
card-filing task. 
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alone might provide a sufficient basis 
for learning to drink in tension situa- 
tions. 

However, there are several other inter- 
esting possibilities. In the above con- 
flict situation, the reduction in the 
strength of the avoidance response pro- 
vided by the alcohol made it possible 
for the animal who was suffering from 
heightened hunger drive to run up to 
eat and hence to satisfy this need. 
Thus, reduction in hunger drive may 
provide a further basis for the adoption 
of the drinking response in the future. 
Similar situations can easily be thought 
of on the human level. Let us assume 
that the salesman in the example al- 
ready given finds that he can reduce his 
fear of the prospective client by a quick 
drink or two ahead of time. If he is 
then successful in selling the client, he 
may tend to repeat the drinking the 
next time he is faced with a similar 
situation, not only because the drink- 
ing is rewarding in that it reduces pain- 
ful feelings of anxiety, but also be- 
cause other motives—perhaps those for 
security, prestige, or recognition—are 
satisfied if he is successful in placing an 
order. Of course, the net result of such 
an experience may well be either favor- 
able or unfavorable in terms of the indi- 
vidual’s long-term adjustment. If, as 
one might hope, this initial experience of 
success is sufficiently reassuring to the 
salesman, he may not feel under as much 
tension when faced by similar situations 
in the future and may not have as much 
need for his bracer. If this is not the 
case, however, and he again feels genu- 
inely anxious and apprehensive, he may 
easily resort to the previously effective 
response of drinking—eventually becom- 
ing dependent on alcohol to help him 
through all such situations. 

A rather ingenious demonstration of 
the tendency of the drinking response 
to become habitual in tension situations 
if it has been previously rewarded by 
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decreases in anxiety is provided by 
Masserman and Yum. In their previ- 
ously mentioned experiments with cats, 
they noted that before being frightened 
at the feeding box by air blasts or 
shock, normal cats regularly preferred 
plain milk to milk containing 5 per cent 
alcohol. However, after the cats had 
been frightened and were then given 
mild doses of alcohol by injection and 
had their fear and conflict relieved by 
its effects, they developed a preference 
for the 5 per cent alcohol solution. 
Finally, during a series of trials in the 
same apparatus, but without punish- 
ment, all signs of fear were extinguished 
and the preference for alcohol disap- 
peared. In this experiment the response 
of drinking alcohol seems to have been 
rewarded by the reduction of fear or 
conflict produced by fear. 

At the human level, the anthropolo- 
gist, David Horton, in an excellent 
cross-cultural study of drinking behav- 
ior in nonliterate societies, found that 
“the strength of the drinking response 
in any society tends to vary directly 
with the level of anxiety in the so- 
ciety.” 7*4 

However, if we conclude that drink- 
ing tends to become learned because it 
is rewarded, an apparent exception oc- 
curs in the case of the “lost week end” 
sort of individual whose drinking seems, 
at least socially, to be more punishing 
than rewarding. The man who is effec- 
tively alienating his employer, his wife, 
and his friends hardly seems to be so- 
cially rewarded for his drinking. How- 
ever, two mitigating factors should prob- 
ably be considered here. One might be 
called “the immediacy of reward.” It 
is a familiar finding in learning experi- 
ments that immediate rewards are more 
effective than delayed ones. The promise 


24 David Horton, “The Functions of Alco- 
hol in Primitive Societies: A Cross-Cultural 
Study,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
cokol, Vol. 4, 1943, pp. 199-320. 
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of an ice cream cone after supper is fre- 
quently more effective in encouraging a 
child to behave than the distant image of 
a new bicycle for Christmas. Thus, it 
may well be that the immediate reduc- 
tion in anxiety in some addictive drink- 
ers more than compensates for the puni- 
tive attitudes of a wife or boss the next 
morning and the physical punishment 
involved in a hangover. The other fac- 
tor is the amount of drive and conflict. 
The personal anxiety-reducing effect of 
alcohol may, if the anxiety is great 
enough, come to constitute greater re- 
inforcement than the competing social 
punishment, 


VARIABILITY IN BEHAVIOR AND, 
CONCENTRATIONS OF ALCOHOL 


There is considerable indication in the 
experimental studies and clinical obser- 
vations already discussed that alcohol 
may produce a differentially great re- 
duction in fear or anxiety. If so, the 
way appears open for a better under- 
standing of some of the puzzling vari- 
ability in the effects of similar concen- 
trations of alcohol on different indi- 
viduals or on the same individual at 
different times. 

In the first place, it is obvious that 
a wide variety of different behaviors 
may be inhibited by the responses mo- 
tivated by anxiety. In the normal 
drinker, these may amount to little 
more than an increased and less cau- 
tious affability or flirtatiousness. On 
the other hand, in the abnormal drinker, 
fairly extreme reactions, which the in- 
dividual could not consciously accept in 
his sober state, may emerge. Robert 
White cites the case of a rather quiet, 
if somewhat caustic college student who 
became extremely belligerent when he 
drank, 


picking quarrels and coming to blows with 
men in bars. His friends often had to 
rescue him because, although he fought 
like a demon, his slight physique was really 


unequal to these encounters. At mixed 
parties he regularly passed through the 
belligerent stage to expressions of a dif- 
ferent character. He would lay his head 
on a girl’s lap and weep piteously for her 
loving care, describing himself as a lonely 
outcast. The following day he would dimly 
remember his aggressive adventures, but his 
extreme show of dependence would be 
safely wrapped in complete amnesia.?5 


It also appears reasonable that if al- 
cohol should have a depressing effect on 
other drives besides fear while not de- 
pressing them as much as fear, then dif- 
ferent results would have to be ex- 
pected, depending on the extent to 
which behaviors motivated by the other 
drives were inhibited by conflicting re- 
sponses motivated by fear. In the ab- 
sence of any inhibition, alcoho] might 
reduce the strength of behavior moti- 
vated by another drive, for example, 
sex. But in the presence of strong 
enough inhibiting responses motivated 
by fear, the net effect of alcohol might 
well be in the opposite direction—a re- 
lease of the behavior motivated by the 
other drive. Thus, studies by Gantt 
and others suggest that while alcohol 
reduces the sexual effectiveness of nor- 
mal dogs, in “neurotic” dogs there may 
actually be improvements in sexual 
functioning under alcohol.* 

Finally, alcohol might well be ex- 
pected to have different effects if the 
relative strength of two incompatible 
tendencies in a conflict situation—the 
one inhibitory, the other struggling for 
expression—are different. In the ex- 
amples just given, a relatively balanced 
conflict has been assumed. However, 
in some situations the restraining tend- 
encies of an individual are initially so 
great that he never comes close enough 
to a potentially tempting course of ac- 
tion for strong impulses to be aroused. 


25 Robert W. White, The Abnormal Person- 
ality (New York: Ronald Press a 
1956), Second Edition. 

26 Gantt, op. cit. (note 4 supra). 
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Thus, there is in effect no real conflict. 
Alcohol, however, may reduce these re- 
straining tendencies enough to permit 
the person to be aroused but not enough 
to permit any actual fulfillment of his 
inhibited desires. The net effect of the 
alcohol then would be to produce con- 
flict and an increase in anxiety as the 
individual is tempted to approach nearer 
to the fulfillment of his unacceptable 
wishes. Such reasoning may help partly 
to account for the fact that some indi- 
viduals find alcohol not tension-reducing 
but tension-increasing. For such indi- 
viduals alcohol may operate to destroy 
an adequate psychological defense struc- 
ture involving successful repression of 
unacceptable impulses, rather than re- 
ducing anxiety resulting from repressive 
attempts which are already none too 
successful. Experimental work, as well 


as clinical observation, suggests that al- 
cohol may also lead to increases in anx- 
iety if consumption of alcohol has in 
the past been associated primarily with 
painful experiences.’ 

In brief, it appears that we now know 
a good deal about the effects of alcohol 
on specific psychological functions, and 
we are also beginning to understand 
something of how the effect of alcohol 
on an individual’s need-patterns may 
lead to continued drinking. We have, 
however, a considerable way to go in 
clarifying the specific ways in which the 
need-patterns of addictive drinkers dif- 
fer from those of normal drinkers or 
nondrinkers. 


27 John J. Conger, “Reinforcement Theory 
and the Dynamics of Alcoholism,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 17, No. 2, 
1956, pp. 291-324. 


The Search for the Alcoholic Personality 


By Joun D. ARMSTRONG 


Abstract: The limited experience of many investigators leaves the impression 
that there are certain features unique to the personalities of alcoholics. How- 
ever, scientifc reports to date do not permit us to defne such an alcoholic per- 
sonality, or even to come to any substantial agreement as to what it may be 
like. It seems more likely that a number of personality types have a peculiar 
susceptibility to alcoholism. There is a great need for more effective techniques 


to continue the investigations. 


ROBABLY in no other area of al- 
coholism is the attempt to bring an 
orderly concept out of multitudes of 
ideas and bits of knowledge more like 
chasing the will-o’-the-wisp than in ef- 
forts to settle the problem of the alco- 
holic personality. It is exceecingly easy 
when faced with a seemingly endless 
repetition of certain behavioral or per- 
sonality characteristics withir a known 
alcoholic population to generalize and 
assume that such observations are typi- 
.cal for the whole alcoholic population. 
Yet we find diametrically opposed ideas 
as to what the characteristics of such 
a personality would be. For instance, 
East? in 1936 and others both before 
and since have suggested a relationship 
between manic-depressive psychosis and 
alcoholism. Yet Pauleikhoft °? in 1954 
writes on the rarity of excessive drink- 
ing among cyclothymic depressives. 
Surely one or both of these observers 
are overlooking some facts which have 
played a significant part in preselecting 
the populations they are observing; 
1 W. N. East, “Alcoholism and Crime in Re- 
lation to Manic-Depressive Disorders,” Lancet, 
Vol. 230, 1936, pp. 161-63. 

2 B. Pauleikhoft, “On the Rarity of Exces- 
sive Drinking among _Cyclothymic Depres- 
sives,” Abstract, Psychological Abstracts, Vol. 
28, No. 6362, 1954. 


since we must assume that in such 
grossly defined diagnostic categories, 
their reported observations on such 
populations would be reasonably accu- 
rate. On the other hand, there are 
many who are either frankly sceptical 
that such an entity might exist or who 
at least retreat uneasily from formulat- 
ing a precise description as to what such 
a personality might be. 

The various descriptions suggesting a 
specific personality type arise in many 
instances from the circumscribed experi- 
ences of individuals in certain settings 
who are attempting to particularize 
their impressions gained over many 
years of observation. Unfortunately, 
however, one cannot assume that alco- 
holics caught in a criminal act and ob- 
served in prison, or alcoholics sophisti- 
cated enough to use the analyst’s couch, 
or alcoholics experiencing a religious 
conversion all form the same type of 
personality and were only by accident 
caught and observed in such different 
settings. It is true that some alcoholics 
do undergo some or all of the above ex- 
periences, but it may be very mislead- 
ing to generalize from studies of such 
groups as these. Nevertheless, there 
seems to be justification in continuing 
the search for some psychological fac- 
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tors permitting segregation of one or 
more alcoholic personalities, for to date 
the evidence for the existence of specific 
physiological or social factors to exclu- 
sively determine the development of al- 
coholism seems equally assailable. 

The problem of assessing: the role of 
personality characteristics in any indi- 
vidual case of alcoholism is complicated 
by both physiological and social factors. 
These have to do in the first instance 
with the body’s response to the drug 
and in the second with the social occa- 
sions, the group attitudes, and the cul- 
tural patterns in which drinking takes 
place. These factors will undoubtedly 
influence our ability to discern any per- 
sonality constellations which would be 
considered specially susceptible to de- 
pendence on alcohol. In other words, 
we have to be aware that under social 
conditions which permit frequent usage 
in large amounts, even drunkenness, a 
possibly less disturbed or at least differ- 
ent personality type might more readily 
become dependent on alcohol than in 
the group where alcohol usage is ac- 
cepted in a different way or perhaps re- 
jected entirely by most of the group. 

Methods of study reported in the lit- 
erature vary from mere résumés of clini- 
cal diagnoses to extensive personality 
evaluations of selected populations, us- 
ing batteries of psychological tests which 
in themselves vary considerably in their 
standardization and reliability. One al- 
ways feels that such studies, no matter 
how earnest, honest, and commendable 
in terms of effort expended, reveal in- 
formation only about certain individuals 
selected by some bias from the total al- 
coholic population—for example, by ar- 
rest, by being sick enough to be com- 
mitted, by being well enough to'apply 
voluntarily, or rich enough to enter one 
clinic or poor enough to enter another. 
Such methods might be comparable to 
attempting to evaluate a nation’s dental 


health by examining only the residents 
of an old people’s home. | 


TERMINOLOGY A PROBLEM 


Again there seems little agreement on 
how we define “alcoholism,” let alone 
terms such as dependence, hostility, 
psychopathic personality, and so on, 
where the concept denoted may be quite 
vague. The psychiatrist is used to hav- 
ing his population selected by no effort 
of his own but by the social occurrence 
of some grossly measurable symptom or 
act demanding the attention of the pa- 
tient’s family, often through a legal pro- 
cedure of committal, with the incidence 
of the symptom not necessarily related 
to the actual incidence of the disease. 
Thus we must remember that the clini- 
cal investigator in the fields of person- 
ality and mental disorders is almost 
never dealing with a random sample of 
the condition he is concerned with, but 
only with those cases forced on his at- 
tention. One might assume that a gen- 
eral physician would have occasion to 
see reasonably representative samples of 
heart disease or diabetes since the ill- 
ness brings early distress to all. In 
contrast, however, schizophrenics, sex 
deviates, firesetters, and alcoholics fre- 
quently experience pleasure balancing or 
outweighing their distress and will de- 
lay long in seeking help. 

When these cases are seen, the need 
for a precise, quantitative measurement 
in diagnosis does not always exist for 
clinical purposes, for less exact methods 
still permit sufficient differentiation to 
arrive at a decision as to management 
of the problems presented. Thus, there 
tends to be confusion when attempts 
are made to generalize observations 
made originally in terms suited to per- 
sonal or local convenience, especially 
when one communicates such impres- 
sions with the assumption that these 
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casual observations are substantiated 
facts which have universal application. 


THe RECURRING PATTERN 


At Brookside ® we are inclined to be- 
lieve that certain constellations of per- 
sonality characteristics are seen much 
more frequently than one would find 
them in a normal population, or con- 
versely in other populations of sick peo- 
ple such as those attending a public 
psychiatric clinic. While speculating on 
such impressions, we are also led to 
criticize those reports which suggest that 
all alcoholics are of a similar psycho- 
logical type. 

We feel we find many types repre- 
sented, each having certain unique or 
accentuated characteristics which we be- 
lieve are related to the way in which al- 
coholism manifests itself in the indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, we do not 
believe one should throw up one’s hands 
and reject all suggestions of special 
characteristics because they are multiple 
or too complex. ‘Throughout nature, 
whether we discuss edible fruits, sea 
shells, or insects, we find a bewildering 
variety; yet in each case there are 
unique characteristics which clearly 
make the apple a fruit, the conch’s 
home a sea shell, and the honey bee an 
insect. So perhaps among alcoholics a 
variety of personalities as great as that 
for apples, pears, peaches, or the host 
of edible fruits might present itself, yet 
belong unequivocally to the category of 
alcoholics. 

An oblique kind of casual observation, 
also from our own clinic, leads us to 
suspect certain consistencies in the male 
alcoholic when we see over and over 
again a recurrent and almost caricatured 
combination of domination and mother- 
ing in their wives. The number of al- 
coholics with nurses as wives seems out 


8 Brookside Clinic is the name of the To- 
ronto treatment center of the Alcoholism Re- 
search Foundation of Ontario. 


of all proportion to what would be ex- 
pected, given the frequency of nurses 
in the population. 

Similar observations have been made 
by others in attempting to formulate 
descriptions of wives of alcoholics. For 
instance, Futterman + describes a num- 
ber of types of wives: the maternal 
type; the nagging, deprecatory, hostile 
type; or the narcissistic, masochistic, 
guilty one. 

Perhaps because she comes to our at- 
tention less frequently or later in the 
illness than the male, the woman alco- 
holic seems to present more obviously 
characteristics special to her illness. 
But again we might expect to find a 
variety and not a single constellation of 
characteristics. ; 


Most ALCOHOLICS SHOW 
PERSONALITY PROBLEMS 


However, if for the moment we dis- 
regard the polar arguments that on the 
one hand alcoholism is a distinct bio- 
physical phenomenon, or on the other 
hand is merely a symptomatic expres- 
sion of another underlying psychiatric 
disorder, we find that in many surveys 
—as those of Sherfey" and more re- 
cently Wallerstein °—individuals in the 
studied populations almost invariably do 
lend themselves to psychiatric diagno- 
sis; the list of recorded diagnoses covers 
the whole field of psychiatric illness. 
When allowance is made for the known 
confusion and disagreement among psy- 
chiatrists themselves as to the finer dis- 
tinctions in separating various diag- 

t S. Futterman, “Personality Trends in Wives 
of Alcoholics,” Journal of Psychiatric Soctal 
Work, Vol. 23, 1953, pp. 37-41. 

5 Mary Jane Sherfey, “Psychopathology and 
Character Structure in Chronic Alcoholism,” 
in Oscar Diethelm (Ed.), Etiology of Chronic 
Alcoholism (Springfield, I] : Charles C Thomas, 
1955), pp. 16-42. 

6 Robert Wallerstein and others, Hospital 
Treatment of Alcoholism, “Menninger Clinic 
Monograph Series” No. 11 (New York: Basic 
Books, 1957). 
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nostic categories, there still remains an 
impression that labels suggestive of basic 
personality disorder appear proportion- 
ately very frequently as compared with 
the true psychoses, the various depres- 
sive states, and the neuroses which are 
found much less commonly in ordinary 
psychiatric clinic practice. In Diet- 
helm’s book, Sherfey presents a break- 
down of psychiatric diagnoses and per- 
sonality profiles of 161 cases. It is ac- 
knowledged that certain selective social 
factors undoubtedly play a part in 
bringing patients into this private clinic. 
In this carefully diagnosed group 42.8 
per cent fell into well-defined categories 
as paranoid schizophrenia, manic-depres- 
sive reaction, asocial psychopathic per- 
sonalities, psychoneurotic psychopathic 
personalities, epilepsy and epileptoid re- 
actions, and brain damage. Fifty-nine 
and six tenths (59.6) 7 per cent did not 
belong to usual diagnostic categories but 
were felt to demonstrate serious person- 
ality defects which could be labeled 
character disorders and which were fur- 
ther divisible into five separate groups. 
The division of diagnoses here might not 
hold true for the whole alcoholic popu- 
lation. One obvious distorting factor is 
a much higher percentage of women— 
over one third—-in the sample than one 
ordinarily feels to be a true distribu- 
tion—about one in six or eight. 
Wallerstein’s study has interest “in 
that, in order to investigate methods of 
treatment, patients admitted to hospital 
for alcoholism were randomly divided 
into four groups—the respective groups 
to receive Antabuse, conditioned reflex 
therapy, group hypnotherapy, and milieu 
therapy-—the latter actually being in- 
tended as a control group. In each 
group, the fact of doing well or poorly 
seemed to depend on some relationship 
between certain factors of personality 
and the treatment involved—for exam- 
ple, patients with a tendency to com- 


T Percentages given by author. 


pulsivity tended to do well with Anta- 
buse, and similarly passivity played a 
part in hypnotizability and better prog- 
nosis with hypnotherapy. 

The point to be determined in any 
such study is whether the factors as- 
sisting in treatment or those militating 
against treatment, such as aggressive- 
ness, appear in alcoholics in gross dis- 
proportion to what one would expect in 
a randomly selected general population. 


A VARIETY OF PERSONALITY TYPES 


Sometimes when we look at surveys 
of clinic populations and find large per- 
centages of patients with apparently 
normal social characteristics, we might 
wonder if this rejects the importance or 
even the existence of underlying psy- 
chological difficulties. It is true that 
alcoholics are found at all levels finan- 
cially, in all professions and at all status 
levels, and that they commonly demon- 
strate many of those family and soctal 
responsibilities regarded as normal. But 
if we suppose that there is not just one 
but perhaps a variety of personality 
types specially susceptible to alcohol, 
and that alcohol is merely a vector for 
expression of the problem of that per- 
sonality, then perhaps there is oppor- 
tunity among the many ways of using 
beverage alcohol for allowing certain 
conflicts peculiar to particular social 
groups to come into the open in par- 
ticular ways. 

For instance, we could assume that 
the alcoholic physician has certain per- 
sonality characteristics which set him 
apart from -other physicians and that 
the alcoholic lumberman has character- 
istics distinct from other lumbermen, 
without ascribing common personality 
characteristics to both the alcoholic 
lumberman and physician. In short, 
the physician may be a sensitive ideal- 


8 R. Straus and S D. Bacon, “Alcoholism 
and Social Stability,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 12, 1951, p. 231, 
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ist with goals unresolved; while our 
lumberman is a belligerent, alcohol- 
filled roisterer, dispersing excess energy 
or avoiding boredom. They have little 
in common but their dependence on al- 
cohol—and yet still have thet depend- 
ence determined by particular failures 
of their own personalities which then 
find alcohol a suitable or even an in- 
evitable agent for the manifestation of 
symptoms. 

Frequently a dogmatic statement is 
made such as that all alcoholism may 
be consequent to latent homosexuality. 
This statement is based, undoubtedly, 
on the assertions of Ferenczi? early in 
the history of psychoanalysis, or, less 
dogmatically, to the effect that emo- 
tional immaturity Is a prerequisite to 
alcoholism. One must seek for the 
clinical evidence of homosexual trends 
to consider such a factor to be of any 
significance. Quaranta, who used two 
objective personality tests in attempting 
to explore the roles of homosexuality 
and emotional immaturity in the per- 
sonalities of alcoholics, felt that there 
was no significant correlation between 
alcoholism and these two charécteristics. 
The results did suggest some evidence 
that “compulsion” and “psyckasthenia” 
were common in the alcoholic’s behav- 
ior. Quaranta suggests that the gen- 
eral picture of the alcoholic gained from 
his evidence is of a person 


unstable, disorganized, unnecessarily anx- 
ious, and easily depressed. His actions are 
not guided by the high tribunal of critical 
ability, but rather driven compulsively. He 
tends to be oblivious to ordinary social 
sanctions, acts on rash impulse, and fails to 
grasp the depth of what most people hold 
dear. 


® Sandor Ferenczi, “Alkohol und Neurosis,” 
Jahrbuch fir Psychoanalytische Forschungen, 
1911. 

10 7, V. Quaranta, Alcoholism: A Study of 
Emotional Maturity and Homosexuality as 
Related Factors in Compulsive Drinking. 
Fordham University Thesls (New York, 1947). 


Many will feel that these ways of be- 
having are met with remarkable fre- 
quency in the alcoholic population, but 
for them to conclude they describe “the 
alcoholic” would be premature. Also one 
might criticize both the source of the 
samples studied—Alcoholics Anonymous 
and Bridge House, a residential treat- 
ment center for alcoholics—as present- 
ing a preselected population and the 
methods of analysis as not being ade- 
quate to secure exact and sensitive 
personality profiles of the individuals 
studied. 

Nor can we overlook claims such as 
those of Manson ” that he has devised 
a test which is 97 per cent reliable in its 
identification of alcoholics, 94 per cent 
for social drinkers, and 100 per cent for 
abstainers. However, it would be mis- 
leading to assume that this test deline- 
ates the alcoholic personality, since it 
simply concerns itself with the attitudes 
of three distinct social groups when 
measured at a particular point in time. 
In other words, it is concerned with 
present attitudes and values, and not 
necessarily with those traits present and 
firmly established before the emergence 
of a pathological drinking pattern. 

A study currently being carried out 
by Blackburn and Clark +? employs a 
battery of psychometric tests in at- 
tempting to demonstrate psychological 
factors in alcoholism or an alcoholism- 
prone personality. In commenting on 
a number of reported studies, using 
various testing techniques, they suggest 
that the one generalization that can be 
made is that the alcoholic tends consist- 
ently to score in the direction of clinical 
deviation on the commonly used per- 
sonality tests. In comparing a group 
of alcoholics and nonalcoholics, they 

11M. P. Manson, “A Psychometric Deter- 
mination of Alcohol Addiction,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 106, 1949, pp. 
199-205. 


12 J. M. Blackburn and J. W. Clark, Queen’s 
University, Personal Communication. 
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note that the alcoholics scored higher 
on each scale of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory ™ than did 
the nonalcoholic group. Nevertheless, 
in a subgroup of penitentiary inmates 
the tests did not differentiate the alco- 
holics from the nonalcoholics. By using 
factor analysis, the authors plan further 
to study test results with the hope of 
finding some personality constellations, 
not necessarily unique to the alcoholic, 
but specific enough that a significant 
correlation with the alcoholism syn- 
drome may be demonstrated. 


PERCEPTION TESTING 


Some interesting leads on the ap- 
proach to studying basic factors in 
personality are suggested by Witkin.** 
Working in the field of perception test- 
ing, he notes that alcoholics (selected 
both from hospital wards and from Al- 
coholics Anonymous) tended to show a 
pattern significantly different from col- 
lege students and from other psychiatric 
patients. It would appear that the al- 
coholics had difficulty when they had to 
identify or locate objects unrelated to 
their own body structure or position, 
although they were able to do reason- 
ably well on those tests where their own 
body or self position was involved. It 
was suggested that this was consistent 
with the type of personality in which 
there is high awareness of self, amount- 
ing to preoccupation which tends to ex- 
clude sensitivity in relationships out- 
side of or not directly bearing on the 
self. 


“WHat Was HE LIKE BEFORE 
He DRANK?” 


One of the most vexing aspects of the 
situation is the clinical experience of 
watching changes in personality take 


18 Qne of the objective type of personality 
studies. 

14H, A. Witkin, S. A. Karp, and D. R 
Goodenough. Material to be published. 


place as a disease situation advances, 
leaving-one in almost complete bewilder- 
ment as to what picture existed before 
the superimposition of a pattern of atti- 
tude and behavior which we recognize 
as alcoholic. 

There is no report of studies in which 
it was possible successfully to examine 
the premorbid or even the early alco- 
holic history in such a way that a re- 
liable personality profile could be ob- 
tained and compared with that observed 
in the fully developed disease state! 
Such a study would require imagination 
and patience, but is very badly needed. 

Wittman * attempted such a study 
using retrograde information from the 
patients themselves. This is the com- 
mon way, of course, in which doctors 
attempt to learn about patients and 
which for many illnesses is quite satis- 
factory. One recognizes, however, that 
the patient’s belief and recollection pro- 
vide a distorted and only partial ac- 
count of what actually took place in his 
early years. Thus memories of gross 
physical illnesses may be sufficiently 
clear for clinical purposes even after 
many years, while events of psycho- 
logical importance may not be so re- 
liable. Wittman’s subjects are reported 
to have described: a domineering but 
idealized mother and a stern, autocratic 
father whom the patient feared as a 
child; a marked degree of strict, unques- 
tioning obedience demanded in family 
life, with little freedom allowed; a feel- 
ing of insecurity as evidenced by an in- 
sistent feeling of need for religious se- 
curity and a strong feeling of sin and 
guilt; marked interest in the opposite 
sex with many love affairs but poor 
marital adjustment; lack of self-con- 
sciousness with marked ability to get 
along with and be socially acceptable 


18 P. Wittman, “Developmental Character- 
istics and Personalities of Chronic Alcoholics,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Vol. 34, 1939, pp. 361-77. 
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to others; occasional depressions and 
periods of marked unhappiness; a 
keyed-up emotional level—work done 
under high nervous tension; a definitely 
expressed and disproportionately greater 
love for the maternal parent. 


Results of alcoholic personality studies 


Wittman recognized a lack of homo- 
geneity in the subjects of her studies; 
and in a later study dealing particularly 
with temperament of alcoholics, she ex- 
pressed concern that she might merely 
be looking at the result of modifications 
due to alcoholic excess, rather than at 
the basic personalities concerned. 

Diethelm 1° and his associates have 
presented some evidence to indicate that 
alcohol seems to have a somewhat selec- 
tive antagonism for chemicals (neuro- 
humors) apparently produced in those 
emotional states which could be classi- 
fied as of a resentment type compared 
with those with predominant anxiety 
(sympathetic) or tension (parasympa- 
thetic). Furthermore, this substance 
seemed to occur more commonly in al- 
coholics than nonalcoholics. However, 
in these studies again, the alcoholics 
seen were in the throes of their disease, 
leaving us to conjecture as to what bio- 
chemical findings might have keen noted 
many years previously. We must ask 
if the biochemical accompaniments of a 
personality handling resentment poorly, 
truly induce a person to find the social 
expedient of alcohol uniquely acceptable 
and relief-bringing, or does this bio- 
chemical finding, yet to be confirmed, 
come as merely one response to the 
stress of prolonged pathological drink- 
ing, much as we believe soms changes 
in behavior and attitude either may oc- 
cur or be grossly accentuated? This 
study seems as close as modern investi- 
gators have come to the disccvery of a 


16 Oscar Diethelm (Ed.), Etiology of Chronic 
Alcoholism (Springfield, Ill. Charles C Thomas, 
1955), pp. 43-109. 


chemical change pathognomonic for al- 
coholism. 

Beyond this there is the widely held 
impression that people differ qualita- 
tively in their responses to alcohol from 
the beginning. This idea is also hard 
to delineate and investigate. It is easy 
to accept that even mild impairment of 
cortical function due to ethyl alcohol 
may release any of a variety of pent-up 
feelings. It is not so easy to accept the 
view that alcohol verily and unexpect- 
edly brings about a complete change of 
personality when imbibed even in small 
quantities. Even if such a phenome- 
non did occur, it would not explain why 
the individual repeatedly returns to ex- 
periment with the source of his diaboli- 
cal transformation—a common man’s 
elixir comparable to that so arduously 
prepared by Dr. Jekyll. It would seem 
most logical to presume some special 
facet of personality apart from a physio- 
logical idiosyncrasy in the face of al- 
cohol. 

Perhaps it is more easy to understand 
the pride of a man who can consume 
extraordinary amounts of alcohol with- 
out seeming drunk; but perhaps others 
with the same physiological endowment 
find drinking dull and merely expensive. 
Surely we could explore the character- 
istics of personality that distinguish in- 
dividuals showing comparable unusual 
responses to the drug. 

Generally speaking, one has the im- 
pression that little unusual took place in 
the physiological response of most alco- 
holics to given quantities of the drug 
until after long or large exposure and 
dietary neglect. This does not mean 
that their drinking patterns and ob- 
served behavior would not show un- 
healthy facets, but these should be ex- 
amined most particularly in terms of 
the mores of their society and the in- 
dividual personality characteristics. We 
must seek the role played by alcohol in 
the individual’s life—was it a special 
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hedonistic pleasure or was it as more 
aptly stated +" over two hundred years 
ago, in referring to increasingly distress- 
ful drinking practices in London, “the 
solace of the henpecked husband, the 
kind companion of the neglected wife, 
the infusion of courage into the army, 
and the support of the pawnbroker,” or 
was it rather one of life’s pleasant but 
otherwise unimportant experiences? 


“Tor Searca Has Just BEGUN” 


Recently Syme*® in a critique of 
studies published since 1949 concluded 
that there was general failure to produce 
data allowing inference of a consistent 
theme relative to the alcoholic person- 
ality. Syme analyzed studies involving 
both projective and nonprojective test- 
ing techniques. In discussing the pro- 
jective studies (tests designed to wn- 
cover personality traits), Syme states, 


The scant empirical evidence presented to 
substantiate theoretical notions falls far 
short of scientific requirements. Methods 
of procedure are often questionable; more- 
over, when they are adequate, the results 
obtained often contradict the findings of 
other competent investigators. 


This is the scientific position, then, at 
the moment, and again quoting Syme, 


17 Sir John Charles, 1955 Harveian Oration, 
Royal College of Physicians, London, Lancet, 
Vol. 2, 1955, pp. 987-93. 

18 Leonard Syme, “Personality Character- 
istics of the Alcoholic,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 18, 1957, pp. 288~301. 


There is no warrant for concluding that 
persons of one type are more likely to be- 
come alcoholics than another type. Much 
further thought and research is yet needed 
before any extreme position can be justi- 
fied in this area. 


Nonetheless it would seem equally 
premature to abandon the search be- 
cause of failure to date to determine 
adequate methods or to discover the ap- 
propriate investigative tools. 

Thus we feel that the quest for an al- 
coholic personality or constellation of 
frequently predominant characteristics 
in alcoholism has barely begun. Im- 
aginations have been caught and may 
well have seized on valid leads in not- 
ing characteristics of those becoming al- 
coholic in various special populations. 

The ideal experiment is yet to be de- 
signed and carried out, one which will 
allow observation of an unsuspecting 
population, seemingly representative of 
a larger society, over a time span suff- 
ciently long to watch the adolescent 
reach the age of social drinking and 
progress to the time when he or some 
of his fellows will show various unusual 
characteristics related to his drinking 
which will eventually be labeled alco- 
holic—all this to be accomplished with- 
out disturbing the study sample by the 
processes of observation. 

While the evidence is not forthcoming 
so far that positive factors would be 
necessarily identified, it seems hard to 
escape an impression that it will be so. 


Sociocultural Backgrounds of Alcoholism 
By ALBERT D. ULLMAN 


Abstract: Physiological and psychological interpretations of the causes of al- 
coholism have been found insufficient to explain differences in rates of alcohol- 
ism among various groups: Consequently, examination of the sociocultural 
backgrounds of drinking is needed to isolate those factors associated with high 
or low rates of alcoholism. One such finding is that, compared with members of 
low alcoholism groups, members of high alcoholism groups have conflicting 
attitudes toward drinking; the conflict is caused by the lack of integration of 
drinking customs with the rest of the culture. This finding is shown to be con- . 
sistent with ethnic and sex differences in rates of alcoholism. 


N OBVIOUS starting point in at- 
tempting to unravel the causes of 
any behavioral phenomenon is the con- 
sideration of the differences between 
those who demonstrate the behavior and 
those who do not. So it has been in the 
study of alcoholism. When alcoholism 
was considered a moral problem, those 
who dealt with it found differences in 
the moral fiber of normal and abnormal 
drinkers. While this approach to the 
problem has been abandoned in the re- 
cent surge of scientific interest in the 
causes of abnormal drinking, the proc- 
ess of comparing the problem with the 
“nonproblem” drinker goeson. The two 
groups have been compared in the way 
their systems metabolize alcohol and uti- 
lize sugar and in their hormonal] and 
other physiological functionirg. 

These studies have been paralleled by 
others using the same comparative tech- 
nique to investigate the personality of 
the problem drinker. Still cthers have 
dealt with his family situation. 

One major flaw has been general: the 
problem drinker is usually compared 
with the normal drinker after he pre- 
sents a problem. In the progression of 
addictive drinking, many things happen 


to the individual. Both personality and 
physical changes occur. To distinguish 
between cause and effect, we must know 
what the problem drinker was before his 
drinking became abnormal. In addition, 
we need to know the prevalence in the 
general population of items which are 
sometimes taken as characteristic of the 
problem drinker. For example, one reads 
that the alcoholic has a domineering 
mother and an autocratic father.1 We 
do not know whether this condition ap- 
plies to most people, only to alcoholics, 


or to alcoholics as well as other prob- 


lem groups. 

One set of comparisons that seems to 
have been productive of ideas on the 
causes of alcoholism has to do with 
deviations by individual drinkers from 
the typical drinking pattern of a given 
group. The need for this line of in- 
vestigation has been highlighted by the 
tendency to define alcoholism in terms 
of departure from some typical mode of 
drinking. For example, the Alcoholism 
Subcommittee of the Expert Committee 


1 Mary Phyllis Wittman, “Developmental 
Characteristics and Personalities of Chronic 
Alcoholics,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. 34, July 1939, pp. 361-77. 
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on Mental Health of the World Health 
Organization has in part defined alco- 
holism as “. . . any form of drinking 
which in its extent goes beyond the tra- 
ditional and customary ‘dietary’ use, or 
the ordinary compliance with the social 
drinking customs of the whole commu- 
nity concerned, ...”? Although there 
is not universal acceptance of this defi- 
nition, general agreement does seem to 
hold that here we have a fruitful area 
for research. In our present state of 
knowledge, differences in rates of alco- 
holism cannot be explained in physio- 
logical or psychological terms alone. 
Some promising leads into understand- 
ing the pressures placed on the physio- 
logical and psychological processes are 
coming to us from investigations of the 
sociocultural terrain on which drinking 
occurs. : 

By and large, investigators have been 
interested in the differences among so- 
cieties in the way alcoholic beverages 
are used as well as in attitudes toward 
drinking, drunkenness, and related as- 
pects. One gain has been the discovery 
that differences in drinking customs exist 
not only between societies, but among 
subgroups of the same society: for ex- 
ample, subgroups differentiated on the 
basis of age, sex, or ethnic origin. 

The challenge in the study of drink- 
ing customs is to be found in the pos- 
sibility of correlating diverse customs 
with rates of alcoholism. Where cus- 
toms differ and rates of alcoholism differ, 
we need to know whether these differ- 
ences are functionally related. Of more 
general interest is the possibility that 
the student of this relationship may be 
making progress along lines that will be 
useful in other areas of mental health. 
Specifically, what the investigator in this 
field is trying to do is to discover how 
membership in a group sharing a cer- 
tain culture predisposes one to a par- 

2 World Health Organization Technical Re- 
port Series, No. 42, 1951. 


ticular method of handling anxiety, 
whether “normal” or otherwise. He is 
working on the problem of symptom 
choice. 


ALCOHOLISM RATES AND SPECIFIC 
Aspects oF DRINKING 


For some groups or societies we have 
excellent descriptions of the use of alco- 
hol but know nothing about the preva- 
lence of alcoholism. In a few instances, 
particularly in civilized societies, we 
know something about the rates of al- 
coholism but have no adequate accounts 
of the drinking customs of those groups 
within the society which contribute most 
heavily to the alcoholic population. 
France is a case in point. 

What we need, then, is the following: 
descriptions of drinking customs, epide- 
miological information which tells who 
the alcoholics are and in what numbers, 
and information on enough societies and 
subgroups to tell whether the relation- 
ship between custom and alcoholism 
found in any group is significant or 
merely due to chance. We should be 
fortunate were we to find that some 
characteristic of the drinking custom is 
totally present or absent when alcohol- 
ism does or does not occur; however, 
this does not happen. 

Another way of describing our task is 
to say we must discover in the drink- 
ing customs those independent variables 
upon which the presence of alcoholism 
is dependent. In doing this, it will be 
useful to look at some of the variables 
which have already been suggested as 
independent. An example is frequency 
of drinking. We must note that we 
cannot compare alcoholics and normal 
drinkers in this regard. The finding 
that alcoholics drink more frequently 
than others tells us nothing, even if 
true, about frequent drinking as causa- 
tive of alcoholism. However, if we 
should find that groups which use alco- 
holic beverages more frequently than 
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others also have a higher rate of alco- 
holism, then we should have a useful 
relationship established. 

The truth is that no suca relation- 
ship is found. Numerous studies have 
shown that American Jews, particularly 
the Orthodox, and Italian-Amsricans are 
among those having extremely low rates 
of alcoholism accompanied by relatively 
high frequency of drinking. The evi- 
dence is sufficiently clear to cause us 
to abandon frequency of drinking as a 
cause of alcoholism. 

If, instead of frequency of drinking, 
we examine frequency of drunkenness, 
we have a case that is not quite so clear 
cut but still convincing. Gerald D. 
Berreman’s study of drinking patterns 
among the Aleuts, William Mangin’s 
report of drinking among South Ameri- 
can Indians, and Edwin M. Lemert’s 
descriptions of the use of alcohol among 
Northeast Coast Indians all point out 
that in these instances drinking to get 
drunk is accompanied by low rates of 
alcoholism.? Thus, we cannot say that 
frequency of drunkenness is causally 
related to alcoholism. . 

Still another possibility is that the al- 
coholic content of the beverege is re- 
lated to alcoholism. Here, again, we 
find no support for the hypothesis. An 
example of contrary evidence is found 
in Charles Snyder’s studies of drinking 
among American Jews. He has shown 
that this low alcoholism group uses bev- 
erages ranging in potency from mild 
wine to strong spirits.* Also, evidence 


3 See the following: Gerald D. Berreman, 
“Drinking Patterns of the Aleuts,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol 17, Sep- 
tember 1956, pp. 503-14. William Mangin, 
“Drinking Among Andean Indians,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 18, March 
1957, pp. 55-66. Edwin M. Lemert, Alcohol 
and the Northwest Coast Indians, University 
of California Publications in Culture and So- 
ciety, Vol. 2, No. 6 (Berkeley and Lcs Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1954). 

á There have been a series of erticles by 
Charles R. Snyder published under the gen- 


from primitive societies demonstrates 
that those who use native brewed or 
fermented beverages of low alcohol con- 
tent show about as much alcoholism as 
those who have taken over the use of 
distilled beverages. 


INTEGRATION oF DRINKING Customs 


If we cannot find a simple mechanis- 
tic relationship between some aspect of 
drinking and alcoholism such as the 
variables examined above, we need 
either abandon the drinking custom as 
a field of research or go into the more 
complicated area of culturally produced 
attitudes toward drinking. We can 
readily see how the social environment 
is responsible for certain attitudes, but 
we still must ask if certain constella- 
tions of attitudes are more frequent 
among- groups with high rates of alco- 
holism than among those with low rates. 

The answer which will be supported 
here is that in any group or soctety in 
which the drinking customs, values, and 
sanctions—together with the attitudes 
of all segments of the group or society 
—are well established, known to and 
agreed upon by all, and are consistent 
with the rest of the culture, the rate of 
alcoholism will be low. Conformity to 
the drinking standards is supported by 
the total culture. However, under con- 
ditions in which the- individual drinker 
does not know what is expected or when 
the expectation in one situation differs 
from that in another, it can be assumed 
that he will have ambivalent feelings 
about drinking. Thus, ambivalence is 
the psychological product of uninte- 
grated drinking customs. 

An excellent example of this situation 
is provided by Snyder’s studies with the 
“purest” case of cultural consistency 
eral title “Culture and Sobriety” in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 16, 
March 1955, pp. 101-77; Vol. 16, June 1955, 
pp. 263-89; Vol. 16, September 1955, pp. 504— 


32; Vol. 16, December 1955, pp. 700-742; and 
Vol 17, March 1956, pp. 124-43. 
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found among Orthodox Jews." Mem- 
bers of this group start to use alcohol 
in childhood, they drink with relatively 
great frequency, exhibit little or no 
drunkenness, and have virtually no pa- 
thology associated with drinking. Be- 
cause they have been introduced to al- 
cohol so early, and because they use it 
in situations such as religious ritual 
where its function is clear and where 
the situation itself is free from am- 
biguity, Jewish children see nothing un- 
usual or immoral about the use of al- 
cohol. 

Giorgio Lolli and his collaborators as 
well as Phyllis H. Williams and Robert 
Straus have provided us with another 
. example very much like the Orthodox 
Jews. Reports on drinking by Italians 
and Italian-Americans show that they 
also begin drinking in childhood, drink 
frequently, exhibit little drunkenness 
and virtually no alcoholism. Perhaps 
the outstanding feature of the drinking 
patterns of the Italians (changing some- 
what among Italian-Americans) is the 
use of wine with meals. As with the 
Jews, drinking occurs in clear-cut situa- 
tions with no immoral connotations at- 
tached to the act. Everyone feels the 
same way about drinking, and there is 
no Clash with other elements of the cul- 
ture. 

Still another example of a people with 
well-integrated drinking customs is to 
be found in Chinese society. Merrill 

5 Ibid. 

6 Two series of articles on the Itallan and 
Italian-American drinker have appeared in the 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol be- 
tween 1950 and 1954. The earlier group is by 
Phyllis H. Williams and Robert Straus, bearing 
in March and September 1952, September 1953, 
the general title, “Drinking Patterns of Ital- 
ians In New Haven: Utilization of the Per- 
sonal Diary as a Research Technique.” Par- 
ticular attention is called to those appearing 
in the March and December 1950 issues. The 
articles by Giorgio Lolli and his associates to 


which the reader’s attention is drawn appeared 
and December 1954. 


Moore, Wesley LaBarre, and Milton L. 
Barnett all give the same picture of the 
use of alcohol in this group.’ A state- 
ment by LaBarre is typical of their find- 
ings. He says, 

As for drinking, the Chinese indulge in it 
on all occasions of eating, and without the 
slightest discernible ambivalence, lacking 
the really very intricate attitudes that 
have been built up toward it in the West.§ 


Like Jews and Italians, Chinese begin 
using alcohol early, but, unlike them, 
quite frequently exhibit drunkenness. 
Barnett’s description of celebrations in 
which drinking to a point of mild in- 
toxication occurs is pertinent. His 
study is also useful in providing sta- 
tistics of the low prevalence of patho- 
logical drinking among Chinese-Ameri- 
cans.° 

It should be clear from the above 
that Orthodox Jews, Italians, and Chi- 
nese, among others, are free from am- 
bivalence in the drinking situation pre- 
cisely because their culture is so con- 
sistent in this regard. One should 
expect the opposite in cases of uninte- 
grated drinking customs. 


UNINTEGRATED DRINKING CUSTOMS 


We can take as an example of lack 
of integration the description offered by 
Selden D, Bacon of drinking by a group 
he refers to as the “United States Ameri- 
can of the Northeast quarter of the 
nation—Protestant, middle-class, urban, 
white, from Anglo-Saxon background of 


T See the following: Merrill Moore, “Chinese 
Wine: Some Notes on its Social Use,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 9, 
September 1948, pp. 270-79. Wesley LaBarre, 
“Some Observations of Character Structure in 
the Orient. IX. The Chinese. Part Two,” 
Psychiatry, Vol. 9, November 1946, pp. 375- 
95. Milton L. Barnett, “Alcoholism in the 
Cantonese of New York City; An Anthropo- 
logical Study,” in Etiology of Chronic Alco- 
holism, edited by Oskar Diethelm (Spring- 
field, IiL: Charles C Thomas, 1955). 

8 LaBarre, Ibid. p. 376. 

8 Barnett, op. cit. (note 7 supra). 
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three or more generations in this coun- 
try.” Part of the description of the 
drinking customs and attitudes of this 
group is as follows: 


The social functions of drinking are rather 
vaguely and somewhat defensively de- 
scribed: they concern drawing people, both 
family members and also complete stran- 
gers, together, often for purposes of “fun,” 
often to allow relaxation from ... moral 
norms. ... The rules and procedures are 
on occasion rather specific, but also show 
enormous variability so that a given indi- 
vidual may follow one set of rules with his 
family, another with business or profes- 
sional associates, and the third on holiday 
occasions and show even different patterns 
when away from the home-town.... 
Sanctions for violations are extremely ir- 
regular. ... Parents, employers, priests, 
physicians, and other agencies of sanction 
are most uncertain sources, both in formal 
statement and in actual behavior, many of 
them avoiding the issue whenever possible. 
... Sometimes the learning stems not 
from parents, ministers, physicians, elders, 
and teachers but from other adolescents, 
sometimes on trains, in cars or in com- 
mercial places. ‘The custom is not signifi- 
cantly entwined with family and religious 
institutions. . . . There is great emotional 
feeling about the problem on the mass 
level as well as by individuals, feeling that 
has run rampant for generations. Activat- 
ing the custom, especially by the young, is 
often attended with feelings of guilt, hos- 
tility, and exhibitionism and may occur as 
a secretive practice insofar as parents or 
employers or elders are: concerned.?° 


The contrast between these drinking 
customs and associated attitudes and 
those of the Jews, Italians, and Chinese 
is clear. The difference in rates of al- 
coholism among the three groups men- 
tioned and the one described by Bacon 
is also clear. The group Bacon por- 
trays sd vividly is probably above aver- 


10Selden D. Bacon, “Social Settings Con- 
ducive to Alcoholism: A Sociological Approach 
to a Medical Problem,” Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Vol. 164, May 11, 
1957, p. 179 f. 


age in its contribution to the total popu- 
lation of alcoholics, while the other 
groups contribute very lightly. 

We can now turn to a group which ap- 
pears to contribute heavily to the popu- 
lation of alcoholics: the Irish-Americans. 
All studies of American ethnic groups 
show this one to be at or near the top 
in alcoholism rates; consequently its 
pattern of drinking is of particular in- 
terest. We are fortunate in having 
two excellént researches by Robert F. 
Bales and Donald D. Glad which com- 
pare drinking by Jewish-Americans with 
Irish-Americans.11 The general findings 
are that Irish-American youths drink 
differently and hold vastly different atti- 
tudes toward the experience. In many 


respects, the situation for the Irish- 


American drinker is close to the North- 
eastern American described by Bacon, 
with some aspects seen in exaggerated 
form. - 
Unlike the Jewish drinker, says Glad, 
the Irish-American defines the drinking 
situation in terms of the “affective con- 
sequences, in which the physiological 
and psychological changes produced in 
the individual by alcohol per se are of 
primary importance.” 1? This attitude 
leaves the drinking situation open to 
further definition on each separate oc- 
casion. While the purpose of drinking 
is to get drunk, and in this the Irish- 
American bears some resemblance to 
many primitive drinkers, the degree of 
intoxication often has to be handled 
quite delicately, unlike the primitive 
who will not be punished for his drunk- 
enness. This is a very different situa- 
tion from that of the Jewish, Italian, or 


11 Robert F. Bales, “Cultural Differences in 
Rates of Alcoholism,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 6, March 1946, pp. 
480-99. Also, Donald D. Glad, “Attitudes 
and Experiences of American-Jewish and 
American-Irish Male Youth as Related to Dif- 
ferences in Adult Rates of Inebriety,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 8, 
December 1947, pp. 406-72. 

13 Glad, Ibid., p. 461. 


een. 
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Chinese drinker, most of whose drink- 
ing takes place under familiar, regulated 
circumstances. There is no need’ to 
manipulate the degree of intoxication 
achieved because ordinarily one does 
not drink to get drunk. 

Some preliminary evidence gathered 


by the present writer supports this view. 


He found that the Irish-American tends 
to have his first drink under somewhat 
less protected circumstances than do 
members of many other groups. It may 
also be an emotionally significant experi- 
ence, marked by some degree of intoxi- 
cation, taking place in unusual places 
outside the home, and it may occur in 
the presence of companions who place 
pressure on the neophyte to “drink like 
a man.” 18 

We may also suppose that the Irish- 
American has more frequent contact 
with alcoholism due to its relatively fre- 
quent appearance among friends, mem- 
bers of the family and of the families 
of contemporaries.. Undoubtedly, this 
results in formal and informal sanctions 
against drinking. The person who vio- 
lates these sanctions must enter the drink- 
ing situation with high ambivalence. 

Somewhat different problems are faced 
by one of the most interesting cate- 
gories of drinkers in our society. These 
are the Mormons who drink, thus di- 
rectly violating their religious and fa- 
milial training.* Proportionately, those 
Mormons who drink contribute more 
heavily to the number of problem drink- 
ers than do other drinking groups. All 
of the factors we have indicated as as- 
sociated with high rates of alcoholism 
are present when the Mormon drinks, 


Sex DIFFERENCES 


A clear difference in the rate of alco- 
holism between the sexes is found. In 
the United States, latest estimates show 


18 Albert D. Ullman, “Ethnic Differences in 
the First Drinking Experience” (in prepara- 
tion). 

14 See Bacon, op. cit. (note 10 supra). 


there are 11 male alcoholics for every 2 
female.t® Studies by Robert Straus and 
Selden D. Bacon as well as by the 
present writer indicate that there are 
different expectations for the young 
man and young woman in the drinking 
situation.1® There is less social pres- 
sure to drink and fewer kinds of situa- 
tions in which drinking is expected of 
the girl. She does not have to “prove” 
her womanhood by drinking. There are 
hints that, in the case of the woman al- 
coholic, there is some confusion in her 
identification with the expected female 
role; that is, the woman alcoholic may 
fee] pressures on her in the drinking 
situation which are typical of those felt 
by the man. 

We have seen that the task of inte- 
grating drinking with the rest of one’s 
activities and beliefs is made more or 
less difficult by virtue of one’s ethnic 
group and sex membership. However, 
the culture is in large part transmitted 
through the medium of the small, face- 
to-face unit the sociologist calls the 
“primary group.” ‘There has been some 
work in this area which fits in with the 
theory that lack of cultural integration 
in the sphere of drinking activities and 
attitudes is directly related to higher 
rates of alcoholism. For example, Joan 
K. Jackson and Ralph Connor have 
shown that parents of alcoholics held 
inconsistent attitudes toward drinking. 
John L. Haer gives us evidence that 
the individual tends to drink more like 
his contemporaries than like the mem- 
bers of his childhood family.1* For the 


18 Mark Keller and Vera Efron, ‘The 
Prevalence of Alcoholism,” Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 16, December 1955, 
pp. 619-44. 

16 Robert Straus and Selden D. Bacon, 
Drinking in College (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1953). Also, Albert D. Ullman, 
“Sex Differences in the First Drinking Experi- 
ence,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alco- 
kol, Vol. 18, June 1957, pp. 229-39. 

17 Joan K. Jackson and Ralph Connor, 
“Attitudes of the Parents of Alcoholics, Mod- 
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people investigated, well-integrated atti- 
tudes toward drinking were impossible 
because the major primary group influ- 
ence did not agree. 

Probably no one comes into the drink- 
ing situation with more ambivalence 
_ than the child of an alcoholic. He has 
seen at first hand what can happen, yet 
he appears to be under extra compul- 
sion to drink. In part, it may be be- 
cause he is afraid of being a deviant or 
a “defective” person. We have here, in 
an exaggerated way, the situation of 
anyone who enters into drinking ac- 
tivity feeling that it is bad or danger- 
ous. By the nature of things, if-such a 
person drinks, his attitudes toward the 
act are conflicting. 


ISOLATED GROUPS 


Tt is not at all unusual to find some- 
one who having been moved from his 
customary residence to an isolated group 
such as an army camp, lumber camp, 
foreign resort, or shipboard drinks less 
temperately than at home. Two com- 
ments are pertinent here. First, isolated 
g-oups such as the military or lumber- 
men are often strictly male. It follows 
that some of the pressures which have 
already been suggested as present when 
men drink are emphasized in an all- 
male society. Furthermore, the neu- 
tralizing effect of negative sanctions on 
drinking stemming from the presence of 
mother, sister, wife, daughter is absent 
in such communities. Second, removal 
from one’s typical way of life may 
involve deprivations and usually does 
mean some anxiety. In these unusual 
ci-cumstances, alcohol is useful in re- 
ducing anxiety. But we must keep 
clearly in mind that heavy drinking, 
erate Drinkers and Nondrinkers Toward Drink- 
ing,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcokol, 
Vcl. 14, December 1953, pp. 590-613. Also, 
John L. Haer, “Drinking Patterns and the 
Injuence of Friends and Family,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 16, March 
1955, pp. 178-85. 


particularly under temporary stress, is 
not the equivalent of compulsive or ad- 
dictive drinking. 

The picture of heavy drinking in the 
isolated group is further complicated by 
the fact that persons who are already 
having trouble with their drinking, 
meaning that they drink differently 


from their usual companions, seek out 


places where they can drink heavily 
without being unusual. The individual 
who firsts learns to drink in such cir- 
cumstances as an army Camp may rep- 
resent a problem. He has no way of 
knowing that his teachers are deviant 
in their drinking, that their attitudes 
are not typical of the normal drinker. 

Heavy drinking under circumstances 
such as those described above is not to. 
be confused with that done by another 
category of drinkers: namely, those who 
have not taken on the value system of 
their society. These persons are spoken 
of as “unsocialized” or “undersocial- 
ized.” Such individuals may drink im- 
moderately, but they are not necessarily 
compulsive drinkers. Our assumption 
is that many such persons drink because 
they want to avoid the responsibilities 
of sobriety, not because they are com- 
pulsively driven. Article 8 of this vol- 
ume will discuss this group in greater 
detail. 

A final word of caution is necessary. 
The amount of information available to 
us in the field is much less than neces- 
sary for validation of theories of causes 
of alcoholism. What has been described 
in this article represents a beginning 
in a kind of research that looks most 
promising. Intimate knowledge of the 
sociocultural factors which are condu- 
cive to alcoholism should help us to 
focus upon those physiological and psy- 
chological factors which are involved in 
establishing an addiction. Undoubtedly. 
additional information in all three areas 
will be needed before final answers are 
available. 


Alcoholics Do Not Drink 


By SELDEN D. Bacon 


Abstract: No effective answers have been gained for the questions “why do 
alcoholics drink so much,” “why can’t they stop drinking” or “why can’t they 
learn to drink moderately?” Formulators of such questions have failed to de- 
fine the key word in these questions—drink. Drinking is defined according to 


a well-established system of knowledge. 


Then the actions of the alcoholic are 


compared to this defined behavior system. The two are discovered to be anti- 
thetical rather than similar, or, as some insist, identical. Application of this 
knowledge to some typical ‘problem situations is suggested. 


PERENNIAL question addressed 

to alcoholics as well as one posed 
in discussions about them is “why don’t 
they stop drinking?” Currently this 
query is likely to elicit considerable 
scorn. Members of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous and their friends, persons who 
have read semipopular articles about al- 
coholism, and the growing number of 
professional therapists in this field are 
all likely to answer “they can’t.” In 
fact, it is fairly generally agreed even 
by the experts that “lack of control” 
over drinking is not only one of but per- 
haps is tke most significant single char- 
acteristic for diagnosing the presence of 
clear-cut alcoholism. Scorn for the per- 
son proposing the question probably 
stems from the feeling, quite probably 
a correct feeling, that the asker adheres 
to an archaic psychology based on ab- 
stract rationality and will power and as- 
sumes that his will power and ration- 
ality are obviously superior to that of 
the alcoholic being discussed. 

However, it takes no genius to per- 
ceive that those who correctly say “they 
can’t” have not answered the question. 
Somewhat in the manner of Humpty 
Dumpty they have announced that this 


is not a question, rather it is a fact. 
This aloof denial is followed by the 
practical advice that if the alcoholic 
wishes to maintain nonalcoholism he 
must never drink again. Practical as 
this advice may be, it surely carries no 
indication of an answer to the original 
question “why don’t they stop” or to 
the naturally emerging question “why 
couldn’t they learn how to drink in con- 
trolled fashion?” ‘To the person suffer- 
ing from alcoholism, these questions are 
perhaps irrelevant. He or she has no 
more need to know “why” than the 
sufferer of penumonia needs to know 
“why” penicillin clears up that condi- 
tion. 

However, to the people who are inter- 
ested in health and disease, as such, the 
question “why does penicillin have that 
effect” is most relevant. From the de- 
velopment of answers to such a ques- 
tion may stem better and earlier diag- 
nosis, more effective use of the medica- 
ment, more effective medicament, and, 
perhaps above all, more profound un- 
derstanding and therefore ability to cope 
with not only pneumonia but other con- 
ditions as well. Similarly, to the stu- 
dent of alcoholism the question “why 
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can’t they stop or control their drink- 
ing” is most germane. If almost all of 
the people who drink can control their 
drinking but none of the alcoholics are 
able so to do, then we have, at least at 
this preliminary stage of investigation, 
a clear-cut distinction—one alleged by 
experts to be the significant differentia- 
tion. Pursuit of the anatomy, the func- 
tioning, and the chronologic develop- 
ment of this “can’t stop” or “can’t con- 
trol” factor should lead to that earlier 
and more exact diagnosis, should allow 
more effective exploration for therapeu- 
tic techniques, and should lead to the 
discovery of more and more practicable 
prevention. 

Many researches have been projected 
along these lines. “Can’t stop” drink- 
ers have had their glands, livers, meta- 
bolic functioning, their anxieties, inhibi- 
tions, and complexes dissected, meas- 
ured, toned up and tuned down. The 
intuition-plus-experiment manipulators 
have filled alcoholics with gold and 
with emetics, have tapped the spine, 
exorcized the Freudian demons, removed 
allergic complexities, substituted nonal- 
coholic sedatives and tranquillizers for 
the sedating and tranquillizing alcohols, 
have done, in fact, almost anything one 
can imagine. However, when controlled 
experiments were instituted, it usually 
appeared that no very significant effects 
could be found. For the therapists, the 
outstanding fact remained that the al- 
coholic if he were to recover must not 
drink and never could drink again. 
These other specifics—whether vitamins, 
or spiritual experiences, or psychologi- 
cal relearning, or vocational rehabilita- 
tion, or resocialization—were sometimes 
helpful, but no more drinking was the 
essential requirement. 

Actually, this picture of the mefficacy 
of research on alcoholism is overdrawn; 
we have discovered a good deal about 
alcoholism, a good deal that was un- 
known even twenty years ago; but much 


that is implied above is undeniably and 
unfortunately all too true. What was 
wrong with the research? Answers to 
the question “why can’t they stop drink- 
ing” or “why don’t they stop drinking” 
or “why can’t they drink again,” an- 
swers which would stand up under con- 
trolled comparisons, just did not seem 
possible. Yet there was no question but 
that out of any random number of 
Americans using alcoholic beverages, 


‘one out of fifteen showed this amazingly 


different pattern. To the ‘researcher 
this apparent impasse—that is, regular, 
distinctive, and persistent differentia- 
tion of one portion of a group from the 
rest of the group with no apparent 
regularity, persistency, or distinction in 
any other way, growth, factor, relation- 
ship, process, lack, or other aspect—does 
not suggest that the attempted answer- 
ing was inefficient. It implies instead 
that the question itself may have been 
improperly presented, may have in- 
cluded unnoticed and unproven assump- 
tions, or may be logically unanswerable. 


THE DEFINITION OF DRINKING 


There is one element in the questions 
posed which is clearly the central matter 
involved: this is the word “drink.” One 
might easily assume that “anyone knows 
what drinking is” and it is surely ob- 
vious that these alcoholics “drink too 
much.” However, researchers of a sci- 
entific orientation have repeatedly been 
taught that “the obvious” is not always 
quite as apparent as assumed. It is 
almost axiomatic that “what anyone 
knows” is rarely scientifically accurate 
fact. Finally, scientific researchers are 
supposed to define their terms. 

The drinking we are discussing refers 
only to the drinking of alcoholic bev- 
erages. But does that sufficiently define 
the term? What kind of a phenomenon 
is it? Is it a biological process? Is it 
merely chemical? Or, as so much lit- 
erature on the subject would seem to 
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suggest, is it primarily psychological in 
nature? That chemical, biological, and 
psychological aspects are present in the 
phenomenon of “drinking” is not only 
“obvious,” it is provable. However, no 
one of these factors forms the unique 
characteristic of drinking, that which 
differentiates it from other phenomena. 
One could inject alcohol into a jellyfish 
or an elephant, but to call the phenome- 
non “drinking” would be an affront to 
common sense or to any ordinary use of 
language. 

A great many medicines contain alco- 
hol, sometimes very large proportions of 
alcohol, for example, 10 to 25 per cent 
of the liquid, but is ingestion of alcohol 
in this fashion correctly called drinking? 
A dentist may inject alcohol into his pa- 
tient to deaden a nerve: is the patient 
drinking? Certain cakes and many 
sauces for a variety of cooked foods 
have alcohol in them. Is the person 
consuming such food “drinking”? 

How can we effectively discover what 
is meant by this word? Fortunately 
there is a means; it consists of observa- 
tion and recording. We observe people 
all around the world, noting, first, any 


ingestion of alcoholic beverages and, . 


second, what these people or those 
around them say and do about this ac- 
tion. It becomes clear that what is 
unique about “drinking” is that it is of 
the order of phenomena called “a cus- 
tom.” It is a “way” characteristic of 
a named group of people, a “way” that 


is learned by members of that group.- 


Different groups have different ways. 
One group ferments milk from horses, 
consumes it on certain days with par- 
ticularly appropriate words, clothes, ac- 
companying foods, and so on; perhaps 
only males of a certain status activate 
this way. Another group utilizes fer- 
mented grapes, the resulting wine is 
mixed with three to five times the same 
amount of water, and everybody uses 
the beverage three or four times a day, 


always with meals, A third group uses a 
millet beer, a fourth group a distillation 
from cereal or potatoes. Perhaps in one 
group the act is primarily a ritual of 
deep religious significance, in another 
the usage is always one whose purpose 
is that of getting everyone intoxicated. 
Whatever the drinking “way” may be, 
it is very clear that for each group its 
own “way” is the way, the appropriate, 
proper, “natural” and decent way to 
consume alcoholic beverages. But no 
matter how various the ways and how 
ethnocentric group members may be 
about them, drinking refers to a group’s 
customary “way” of imbibing alcoholic 
beverages and drinking may so be de- 
fined. 

Anthropologists and sociologists have 
developed a systematic procedure for 
describing customs whether they deal 
with clothing, prayers, games, acquir- 
ing food, or other patterned and repeti- 
tive practices exhibited’ by a group. 
This can also be employed in the de- 
scription of a particular drinking “way.” 
With such a picture of the custom of 
drinking of a particular group, it will 
then be possible to examine the behav- 
iors of members of that group who are 
called “alcoholics” to see in what man- 
ner and to what degree they differ. 

Such systematic description? would 
include references to social function, in- 
dividual function, rules, charter or ra- 
tionale, material apparatus, personnel 
and functionaries, sanctions and sanc- 
tioning agents, stratification and role 
differentiation, modes of teaching the 
way, relation of the particular way to 
other ways, emotional importance of 
the way to the members of the group, 
flexibility and change. 

Some of these characteristics of a 
“way” when applied to drinking can be 
quite useful for attaining greater insight 

1 Selden D. Bacon, “Sociology and the Prob- 


lems of Alcohol,” Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, VoL 4, December 1943, pp. 412-30. 
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into the alcoholic who is almost uni- 
versally discussed, reacted to behavior- 
ally, or studied as if he were essentially 
a “drinker.” As the title of this paper 
indicates, the major conclusion is going 
to be that this is a misconception, one 
that has allowed, even fostered, a good 
deal of the confusion, anger, and para- 
dox so frequently encountered when al- 
cohol and alcoholism are under consid- 
eration. 


ANALYSIS OF AN AMERICAN 
DRINKING CUSTOM 


One of the first things to note is that 
a custom is a societal, not a biological 
phenomenon. In defining drinking, then, 
we are limited to consideration of one 
group at a time. We can talk about 
Egyptian drinking or Japanese drinking 
or drinking in the American colonies. 
They are different from each other. For 
purposes of this discussion we shall con- 
sider mid-twentieth century, white, mid- 
dile-class, adult, northwestern European 
background persons of the urban, north- 
eastern quarter of the United States. 
Since no adequate study, in fact no 
serious study at all, has been made of 
drinking in this group, the description 
must be general, vague, and largely 
bolstered by the casual experience, ob- 
servation, and viewpoint of the reader. 
For purposes of the comparison to fol- 
low, however, this description will be 
sufficient. 

The social functions of drinking are 
many. For present purposes the “so- 
ciality” rather than the achievement of 
specific social needs will be stressed. 
Drinking is an activity which, with a 
few exceptions, occurs always with two 
or more participants. In order to be 
socially functional the drinking by one 
of the participants must be satisfying 
to the others. The fact that John Smith 
ingests an alcoholic beverage and feels 
happy in the act is secondary. The first 


important point is that John Jones, who 
is with him and who is drinking, is 
pleased or is less anxious or feels better 
because Smith is drinking; the second 
point is that Smith is pleased that Jones 
is drinking. It is this reciprocal pleas- 
ure in the other person(s)’ participation 
which is the essential aspect of the so- 
cial function. The particulars and forms 
of the pleasure felt to be gained or the 
unpleasantness felt to be avoided by this 
joint participation can be many. It 
may allow freer conversation, the avoid- 
ance of controls not desired in the par- 
ticular setting, reductions of anxiety, 


_less discriminating and therefore less 


effortful amusement, forgetting of mu- 
tually depressing, irritating, or discon- 
certing matters, and so on. As the cus- 
tom becomes entrenched, its very activa- 
tion may be rewarding in itself. 

The individual functions of drinking 
stem, first, from the action of alcohol 
on the central nervous system—the re- 
duction of tensions, of sensitivity to un- 
pleasant realities, of feelings of pain, 
guilt and so on. Secondly, granted that 
there is a custom, the individual can 
gain satisfaction from its effective acti- 


-vation, in this instance, giving a “good” 


cocktail party, possessing a “fine old 
brandy,” and so on. 

The rules would relate to how much 
of what, in what order, with what re- 
lated activities, with whom, and, of spe- 
cial importance, where and when. As 
usual, the rules of a negative sort are 
more obvious, more readily verbalized. 
Since drinking frequently if not invari- 
ably is accompanied by other activities 
—for example, singing, conversation, 
eating, dancing, mourning—there are 
also rules for these other activities 
which, when drinking accompanies them, 
may be somewhat different from rules 
for the same bebavior without drinking. 

Material apparatus for the group be- 
ing discussed, with variations for differ- 
ent subgroups, would consist of glasses, 
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decanters, bars, and various appurte- 
nances of a physical nature. 

The charter consists of the “reasons” 
commonly given for drinking, including 
the poems, advertisements, old sayings, 
explanations and so on—whether these 
reasons are for not drinking, heavy 
drinking, drinking this or that bever- 
age, and so on. 

The personnel are the activators of 
the custom who do not have markedly 
specialized roles with additional indi- 
vidual and social functions, charter 
rules, and so on; these are the drinkers. 
Whether being a host at a party would 
be considered as playing the role of a 
functionary is a question. The latter 
term, however, is appropriate for the 
barmaid, the distiller, or the member 
of the state alcoho! beverage control 
board; in fact, functionaries do not 
even have to be drinkers. 


Sanctions and sanctioning agents 


Sanctions for drinking are to be seen 
in the various forms of approval of the 
personnel and functionaries for doing 
what is expected, for especially gracious, 
accurate, well-timed, or otherwise ap- 
proved modes of activating this behav- 
ior. Friendship, smiles, various forms 
of tangible and intangible reward are 
rather easily brought to mind. Exclu- 
sion, frowns, negative gossip, with- 
drawal of tangible and intangible re- 
wards usually expected, and even overt 
punishments are suggestive of the nega- 
tive sanctions. 

Inasmuch as drinking is a relatively 
integrated custom in the group, the 
sanctioning agents—following, of course, 
that most important one for the social- 
ized person, the self-——will be practically 
the same persons important as sanction- 
ing agents for other behaviors. They 
are, for example, parents, spouse, clique 
members, those immediately superior in 


more specialized relationships such as 
the foreman, the president of the garden 
club, and so on until finally the more or 
less impersonal and almost professional 
sanctioners such as policeman and judge 
come into play; these last, of course, 
are almost entirely negative sanctioners. 

Stratification and differentiation in our 
society can be viewed in many cate- 
gorical settings: by age, sex, racial and 
ethnic background, wealth, religion, and 
so on. For the northeastern quarter of 
the United States, drinking ways tend 
to show differences according to these 
usual categories. The drinking ways of 
the recently emigrated Polish Catholic 
woman of 40 years of age are sharply 
distinct from those of the Orthodox 
Jewish male of 30 or the boy attending 
a private college, the son of wealthy, 
Unitarian Scotch-English parents, eight 
generations in this country. 

The learning and teaching of the way 
in those three categories would differ 
markedly in terms of the content of 


_ teaching, the age of learning, the roles 


through which teaching occurred, and 
so on. 

The flexibility of the rules might be 
preat for the college boy, a considerable 
degree of individual interpretation and 
action, even experimentation might be 
expected of him. Whereas for the other 
two a fairly rigid system might be ob- 
served: in one case perhaps an ideal of 
abstinence; for the other, prescribed 
regular use, buttressed by the most 
moral sentiments of family, faith, and 
total group solidarity. In the Jewish 
group, the way would be inextricably 
interwoven with other social institu- 
tions; for the other two it might be pe- 
ripheral or even in conflict with other 
social systems of the group. Similar 
differences could be seen in the rate of 
change of the drinking custom or the 
emotional reactions it received within 
the group. 
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DRINKING BEHAVIORS OF 
THE ALCOHOLIC 


However the reader may fill these de- 
scriptive categories with concrete illus- 
tration from his experience, reading, or 
observation, he will have no difficulty in 
recognizing that the behaviors now to 
be described with respect to any of 
the drinking ways of this northeastern 
United States area are deviations. And 
if the reader has experience with alco- 
holism or with the literature about it, 
he will have no difficulty in recognizing 
these deviant behaviors as the symptoms 
of American alcoholism.” 

1. The individual begins to drink more 
than the other members of his group. 
If they usually have 2 or 3 cocktails, he 
usually has 4 or 5. 

2. The individual begins to drink more 
frequently than the others. If there are 
from 4 to 10 occasions a month consid- 
ered appropriate for drinking and if the 
average group member with the same 
status of this individual usually acti- 
vates the custom 6 to 8 times a month, 
this individual usually imbibes on all 
10 occasions and probably many other 
times. 

3. The individual shows more of that 
behavior which might be labeled “ordi- 
narily forbidden but given temporary 
license for socially defined drinking 
situations.” This may mean so-called 
drunken behavior, but it may only re- 
fer to increased noisiness, exhibitionism, 
carelessness about some proprieties, and 
so on. This individual with increasing 
frequency not only reaches to the far- 
thest limit of the allowed license; he 
often goes beyond. Further, he may 
define certain situations as being ap- 
propriate for this license when others 
do not. 


2E, M. Jelinek, “Phases in the Drinking 
History of Alcoholics,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Vol 7, June 1946, pp. 
1-88. s 


4. This individual begins to experi- 
ence “blackouts,” temporary amnesias 
during and following drinking episodes. 
These are not to be confused with “pass- 
ing out” or stupor. Such amnesias, cer- 
tainly their appearance three or more 
times, do not merely represent differ- 
ences in degree from the other drinkers. 
They are an accompaniment to the use 
of alcohol beverages not within the 
limits of any drinking custom. 

5. The charter of drinking, the usual- 
understandings of members of a given 
group about why, how often, when, how 
much, for how long, with whom, what, 
and so on of the use of alcohol bever- 
ages becomes inadequate for this indi- 
vidual. He “needs” more and differ- 
ent explanations. He “rationalizes” his 
drinking “too much” and with “exces- 
sive” intensity and with “bizarre” ex- 
planations from the point of view of his 
fellows. 

6. He often drinks more rapidly, es- 
pecially at the start of a drinking situa- 
tion, than his fellows. He gulps his 
drinks. 

7. He begins surreptitious drinking, 
sneaking drinks, using alcohol in such 
a fashion that his fellows will not know 
about it. ` 

8. A crucial behavioral change is 
called the “loss of control.” With in- 
creasing frequency the taking of the 
first drink becomes an effective trigger 
for the achievement of intoxication. 
This may occur no matter what the 
situation. Since only a small percent- 
age of any drinking situations in any 
subsociety of the area here being dis- 
cussed allow, to say nothing of call for, 
intoxication, the individual at this point 
becomes rather obvious unless strong 
countermeasures are undertaken. 

However, even before such heroic de- 
partures from the world of drinking cus- 
tom are activated, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that this individual can still be called 
a “drinker.” To contrast some of these 
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“alcoholic” behaviors with drinking be- 
haviors will serve to underline the con- 
clusion. That aspect of the social func- 
tion of drinking described as “sociality” 
or reciprocity of reward (Jones’ drink- 
ing rewards Smith and vice versa) has 
not only dwindled, it has gone into re- 
verse. If Jones is our alcoholic, his use 
of alcohol is with increasing frequency 
irritating, perhaps frightening, perhaps 
even measurably damaging to Smith. 
The various Smiths in the group may 
even verbalize about this, at first only 
in joking terms but soon in more seri- 
ous fashion; they may even leave him 
“out” of certain situations. But it is 
equally clear that the drinking of the 
“custom bound” Smiths is not only in- 
adequate but rather irritating to our in- 
creasingly alcoholic Mr. Jones. He may 
“use” the Smith’s cocktail party to get 
alcohol, but the party itself is of little 
interest, often, in fact, interferes with 
his preferred patterns of alcohol con- 
sumption. 

The functions which alcohol serves for 
any individual drinker are still gained 
by Jones. Indeed, they are magnified 
to the point that most members of his 
group would call them distorted. The 
others like drinking. Jones needs al- 
cohol, 

For the custom of drinking the time, 
place, amounts, frequency, accompany- 
ing behaviors, and on and on are all 
covered by rules, most of them fairly 
readily describable for any given group. 
Mr. Jones no longer accepts these rules. 
The charter of drinking is likewise de- 
scribable. It is not sufficient for Mr. 
Jones. Mr. Jones has avoided or ac- 
cepted with no change in his behavior 
the sanctions brought into play because 
of his drinking deviations. Mr. Jones 
has avoided, counterattacked, deceived, 
or given false promises to the sanction- 
ers of customary drinking. 

Other aspects of a custom included its 
relation to other ways and the impor- 


tance ascribed to it. Mr. Jones has ex- 
tended the use of alcohol beverage into 
times, places, and situations not consid- 
ered appropriate by his associates. He 
may take drinks at the office, on the 
train, or during midday breaks in the 
work routine or in answer to the mild- 
est headache or cough, although, for the 
Sake of example, let it be said that these 
Situations or other sets of activity are 
not utilized for initiating drinking by 
his particular associates. And the use 
of alcohol has become, at the least, one 
of the most important activities in his 
total existence. 

If there were a gradation of phe- 
nomena called psychological, psycho- 
pathic, and psychotic and a parallel 
gradation called social, “sociopathic” 
and “sociotic” and if the latter could 
be applied to special areas of behavior, 
then the individual exhibiting the traits 
listed so far would, in relation to drink- 
ing behavior, be on the borderline be- 
tween “sociopathic” and “‘sociotic.” To 
call him a drinker would be as remote 
from reality as to call the patient in the 
dentist chair who receives an alcohol in- 
jection a drinker. On the other hand, 
he still can remind one of a drinker, 
albeit a distorted reflection with many 
elements of the usual drinker lacking 
and with some added attributes quite 
foreign to the ordinary drinker. And 
then the picture clearly changes. After 
a brief intermission of quasi-exploration 
and quasi-invention, both thinly con- 
nected to the world of social drinking, 
our Mr. Jones usually moves not only 
to the “sociotic” in relation to alcohol 
but also to, at least, the “sociopathic” 
in other areas of custom. First, let us 
note his quasi-explorations and inven- 
tions in relation to drinking. 


Varsation of the social charter 


9. He attempts new patterns of alco- 
hol usage. He switches from bourbon 
to gin to vodka. He tries “the beer 
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route,” perhaps even Rhine wine and 
soda. He “drinks” only every day or 
only after 4 o’clock. He “drinks” only 
with his wife or only at home or only 
away from home, only when eating or 
when not eating. The variety of activi- 
ties is fascinating in its individuality 
and also, paradoxically, in its almost 
complete similarity to the squirmings 
and writhings of all the other alzoholics. 
However, it is not invention in the so- 
ciologic meaning of that term. First, 
the patterns evolved are not supposed to 
be adopted by anyone else. Second, al- 
though others may be fooled as well as 
Mr. Jones that these are variaticns from 
the social usage of drinking, in reality 
they have little to do with that custom 
except for the most fragile oute? mask; 
they are merely modes of ingesting al- 
cohol. They are closer to the dentist’s 
injection than to any custom of drink- 
ing. It is a great pity that wives, 
friends, even physicians are likely to 
confuse these activities with drinking. 

10. There is another heroic measure 
open to the alcoholic. He can keep on 
imbibing in the same fashion, but he 
can change the social locale. In this 
way the negative sanctions and sanc- 
tioning agents of his group will be elimi- 
nated. Mr. Jones can take “the geo- 
graphic cure.” He can move from sub- 
urb to central city or from Newark to 
New Orleans. Failure is “built into” 
the adventure before it even starts, but 
Mr. Jones may “travel” quite a bit be- 
fore this becomes obvious. But Mr. 
Jones can achieve the same results by 
“traveling” socially without leaving his 
own city. He can do his “drinking” in 
places and with people who are of a dif- 
ferent, almost invariably, from the point 
of view of his former associates, lower 
social status. He can have his alcohol 
on the “other side of the tracks.” 

This intermediate stage of alcohol- 
imbibing behavior could at least be said 
to have pretensions of relationship to 


social drinking. Actually it is merely 
a thrashing around by an excited organ- 
ism in a completely hostile environment. 
It is more significant for an associated 
development, one quite distinct from . 
any aspect of alcohol, than it is for the 
imbibing history of the individual. For 
now we have to observe two develop- 
ments in Mr. Jones: he becomes “soci- 
otic” in relation to drinking; he becomes 
“sociopathic” in one or more other areas 
of custom. 

11. Mr. Jones may become a “Joner.” 
He does his meaningful alcohol injection 
by himself, This is by definition a com- 
plete rejection of drinking. 

12. Rether than manifesting excessive 
rationalizations about alcohol and its 
use, he avoids any and all discussion of 
the subject. If forced by physician, 
friend, minister, wife, employer to con- 
sider the matter he may produce in- 
genious <libis, outrageous (to common 
sense) explanations, even baldfaced lies. 
However, he is quite aware of what he 
is doing, has no personal belief what- 
ever in his statements, is merely trying 
to stave cff, appease, or deceive the cus- 
tom-bound people who are interfering 
with him. He is not varying from the 
social charter. He has denied it. 

13. He may start utilizing techniques 
for the ingestion of alcohol which are 


-beyond the pale of any conceivable de- 


velopment in the drinking usages of his 
group: starting off the day with 7 or 8 
ounces of gin or whiskey; spending 4 or 
5 days of the ordinary work-a-day week 
doing nothing but ingesting alcohol; 
taking alcohol in such forms as mouth- 
wash, canned heat preparations, vanilla 
extract, and so on; in addition, he may 
omit such practices (if they were the 
norm in hs group) as using ice, glasses, 
chasers, mixes. 

14. Concomitant with these last 3 or 
4 modes of behavior—and often start- 
ing much earlier—our hypothetical Mr. 
Jones has manifested changes, socially 
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unacceptable changes, in areas other 
than those related to drinking. Dis- 
honesty, excessive rationalization, avoid- 
ance, and the other deviations, once per- 
haps even rare in his behavior, then 
noticeable where alcohol was concerned, 
now begin to appear in the family situa- 
tion or perhaps in friendship groups 
or on the job. Accidents, job losses, 
family quarrels, broken friendship, even 
trouble with the law may take place, 
not just when he is under the influence 
of alcohol, but even when he is not. 
And such occasions quite usually set off 
further drinking. The social and geo- 
graphic “traveling” mentioned earlier 
may speed this departure from culture 
and society. 

15. Characteristics of the final phases 
of alcoholism are so exotic, whether 
concerning drinking or any social be- 
havior, they need only be mentioned: 
binges—a complete rejection of social 
reality—physical tremors, hallucinations 
and deliria, horrifying but unidentified 
fears and hatreds, collapse of all former 
social status, compulsive hiding and 
storing of drinks against probable hang- 
overs, surrender of all rationalizations, 
early death. 

Somewhere in this progression, per- 
haps at about the time of the behaviors 
numbered 4, 5, and 6, the word drink- 
ing no longer applies to this man’s use 
of alcohol. He is no more a drinker 
than a kleptomaniac is a customer or a 
pyromaniac is a campfire girl. Alco- 
holics may consume alcohol. They do 
not drink. 

Indirectly members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous have indicated one proof of 
this conclusion by a technique they have 
often suggested to people who were not 
sure whether or not they were alcohol- 
ics. The doubtful one was asked to state 
what he thought would be a proper so- 
cial drinking schedule—-2 cocktails and 
1 highball a day or 3 highballs or what- 
ever he wished. Then he was told to 


adhere to that exact schedule, never tak- 
ing more, never taking less, for 28 days; 
many felt that 10 days would tell the 
story. The alcoholic could not do it. 
He could go “on the wagon”; he could 
sporadically or steadily get drunk. He 
could not drink. 


WHAT OF It? 


The theoretical questions “why do 
they drink so much,” “why do they 
drink,” “why can’t they, after therapy, 
drink again” are now to be seen, not as 
questions wrongly answered or not yet 
answered, but as questions containing a 
false assumption, one that makes any 
answer impossible. One might as well 
ask “why don’t worms jump higher?” 

Applications of the knowledge that al- 
coholics do not drink might be helpful 
in a number of situations which are re- 
ferred to in other articles of this pres- 
entation. There is the wife trying to 
understand, modify, or explain her al- 
coholic husband’s “drinking.” There is 
the alcoholic worried about his ‘“drink- 
ing.” There are the physicians and 
others in the position of therapist or 
counselor who are worried about their 
own drinking because it may affect their 
treatment of the alcoholic’s “drinking”; 
that any physician dealing with a klep- 
tomaniac would worry about his own 
buying of goods in stores or, when deal- 
ing with a pyromaniac, his own habit of 
lighting cigarettes, is rather doubtful. 
There is the minister or teacher who, 
when giving information to the young, 
may feel that he has to explain drink- 
ing in terms of alcoholism and yet is 
aware that his listeners, especially if 
their parents are drinkers, will disbelieve 
everything he says. There are judges 
who are trying to deal with drinkers 
who had “too much” and were a public 
nuisance or worse as if they were psy- 
chologically ill people, and there are 
other judges dealing actually with alco- 
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holics as if they were rational indi- 
viduals who would learn “to be better” 
through punishment, not again let their 
“drinking” get out of hand. 

This is not the first time ncr will it 
be the last that a problem is mzintained 
and enhanced by a confusion between 
words and reality. In this instance the 
words alcoholism and drinking have 
been used as if they were practically 
the same thing. Such concepts as “the 
first drink is the first step to alcohol- 
ism,” “every time you drink a little, you 
die a little,’ and similar slogans ex- 
emplify this confusion. In fact, one of 
the great social movements ot 1840- 
1940 in our country carefully nurtured 
and disseminated the proposition that 


alcoholism and drinking were one and 
the same thing. There are connections 
between drinking and alcoholism: cer- 
tain drinking customs form an excellent 
terrain for the emergence of alcoholism; 
alcohol is a necessary precondition for 
both; drunkenness is inevitable for one 
and may occasionally appear in the 
other. Such connections, however, in no 
way indicate that the two phenomena 
are actually one phenomenon. As the 
preceding description indicates, they are 
rather strikingly distinct. More wide- 
spread appreciation of this fact may 
help to clarify some of the confusion 
which still surrounds this extensive, 
costly, and deeply painful problem of 
alcoholism. 


~ The Chronic Drunkenness Offender 


By EARL RUBINGTON 


Abstract: The social roles which men play are more often the result of net- 
works of social relations than the product of any individual’s attributes. The 
behavior of chronic drunkenness offenders, ordinarily explained by their proper- 
ties as individuals, is viewed here as a consequence of conformity to Skid Row 
social norms. Skid Row subculture, its social functions, how people come to it 
and behave once there are discussed. The half-way house, a new method of 
rehabilitating offenders which seeks to capitalize on this network of deviant so- 


cial relations, is then described. 


HRONIC drunkenness offenders are 
usually considered to be closely at- 
tached to alcohol and relatively detached 
from people. Their interest in other peo- 
ple is said to proceed in inverse ratio 
to their interest in drinking. Current 
therapeutic and punitive approaches, 
hoping to. reverse this interest ratio, 
seek to separate the offender from alco- 
hol and thereby increase the chances of 
sober association. 

This paper suggests that offenders are 
actually connected with other people 
through excessive use of alcohol, that 
knowledge of these connections may 
prove useful in social rehabilitation. 
The first part of this article traces the 
connections between offenders; the sec- 
ond describes briefly a new technique 
of rehabilitation which tries to take 
these connections into account. 

Agencies which deal with chronic 
drunkenness offenders regard their be- 
havior as a product of certain indi- 
vidual attributes. Offenders, they be- 
lieve, suffer from a variety of biologi- 
cal, psychological and moral defects. 
These defects, they argue, compel of- 
fenders to rely more and more upon al- 
cohol and less and less on other people 
for satisfactions. According to agency 


opinion, these attributes sustain the of- 
fender in a pattern of socially irrespon- 
sible behavior which recurs with such 
amazing regularity as to constitute a 
major social problem. 

Agency concern with chronic public 
drunkenness, the outstanding feature of 
this behavior pattern, has not been 
matched with any appreciable success 
in controlling chronic drunkenness of- 
fenders. By locating the mainsprings of 
behavior in certain offender attributes, 
agencies see their task as modifying 
these attributes, employing what is 
called here “the individualistic ap- 
proach.” In theory, modifying attri- 
butes should decrease the frequency of 
chronic public drunkenness. In fact, 


‘modification, even where successful, has 


had little effect on the chronicity of of- 
fense. Arrests for chronic public drunk- 
enness have been almost uniformly con- 
stant or increasing for generations, while 
traditional attribute-focused techniques 
of punishment and rehabilitation have 
reclaimed few chronic drunkenness of- 
fenders. 

Making a whole behavior pattern de- 
pendent upon an exclusive number of 
individual attributes appears to have 


been a case of misplaced agency em- 
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phasis. It seems more likely that these 
attributes are in themselves dependent 
in some ways upon the behavior pattern. 
Agencies of social control argue that 
these attributes of offenders, whether 
moral failure, personality disturbance, 
or social isolation, result in chronic pub- 
lic drunkenness. Yet chronic public 
drunkenness itself is only one aspect of 
a broader behavior pattern. In the 
study, treatment, and punishment of 
offenders, exclusive concern with these 
attributes has deflected attention from 
this larger pattern of behavior—the of- 
fender’s way of life or subculture. 
Some consideration must Le given to 
the social environment of chrenic drunk- 
enness offenders in order to supplement 
the individualistic approach, explain the 
persistence of public drunkenness, and 
improve methods of social control. It is 
the position of this paper tha: the most 
important factor common to chronic 
drunkenness offenders is their partici- 
pation in a deviant subculture. The 
‘system of social relationships prescribed 
by this subculture may serve to explain 
aspects of the offender's drinking which 
are obscured by the individualistic ap- 
proach. Offenders are all part of a 
larger whole, Skid Row subcu_ture, and 
unless their relationship to that subcul- 
ture is understood, no satisfactory ex- 
planation of their behavior car. result. 
All large cities have their Skid Row 
sections; smaller cities, their equivalent. 
Here the homeless, the outcasts, the 
derelicts, the drifters all congregate and 
make for themselves a way of life sub- 
stantially at variance with dominant so- 
cial norms. Here the chronic drunken- 
ness offender—a person who is arrested 
ior public intoxication three or more 
times each year—also finds a congenial 
habitat. Skid Row is not, then, a ran- 
dom collection of individuals who all 
share an individual peculiarity, zhe crav- 
ing for alcohol. It is, rather, a collec- 
tion of people with different personali- 


ties who are all bound up in Skid Row 
subculture in different ways. 

If these observations are correct, they 
carry important implications for current 
methods of modifying the behavior of 
chronic drunkenness offenders. One im- 
portant implication, to be treated later, 
is that opportunities for departing this 
way of life depend upon Skid Row 
status. Before examining this implica- 
tion, however, it is first necessary to ac- 
count for Skid Row as a way of life, its 
existence, the functions it fulfills, how 
people come to it, and once there how 
they act. 


Sxip Row SUBCULTURE 


The behavior of chronic drunkenness 
offenders is expressive of a common 
group membership. The obvious facts 
offenders share in common, excessive so- 
cial drinking and repeated arrests for 
intoxication, are in themselves: reliable 
indices of group membership. It is 
practically impossible to remain on Skid 
Row and not drink. Drinking there 
takes place most often in groups and 
frequently results in intoxication. When. 
intoxicated, it is difficult for some of- 
fenders to escape arrest. The coexist- 
ence of drinking and frequent arrests 
binds offenders to the Skid Row way of 
life. The more the offender is bound to 
this way of life, the more he exhibits 
the characteristics of group membership. 

Punitive social reactions to drunken- 
ness play an important role in the estab- 
lishment of this group membership. Ar- 
rest, the traditional reaction to intoxi- 
cation, defines the offender as a person 
who is something less than human, thus 
not eligible to receive the benefits of 
customary social participation. Con- 
versely, the offender is now socially 
defined as a member of the deviant 
community, thus eligible to receive the 
benefits of nonconformist social partici- 
pation. 

. Each time the offender is arrested he 
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is exposed to the sentiments of moral 
indignation symbolized for society by 
police action. To this he responds with 
increasing sentiments of solidarity with 
the category of oppressed peoples, other 
offenders like himself. The increasing 
frequency of arrest marks the stages in 
alienation from society and in identifi- 
cation with the deviant subculture. 

The punitive social reaction to public 
intoxication sets in motion the typical 
vicious circle which characterizes rela- 
tions between conformists and deviants. 
The more the chronic offender is pun- 
ished for deviant acts by conformists, 
the more he is rewarded for the same 
acts by deviants. As a consequence, 
the major sources of approval and self- 
esteem can only come from a group of 
people who are exposed to the senti- 
ments of moral indignation of the so- 
ciety at large. To the degree that he 
confines social participation to other 
deviants, he defends himself against 
these sentiments. The fundamental di- 
lemma for the Skid Row inhabitant is 
that conformity to Skid Row drinking 
norms does not completely insulate him 
from punishment. 

Other indices of membership which 
denote the existence of a subculture are 
shared ways of acting, thinking, and feel- 
ing. Skid Row has a language of its 
own, an argot made up of Elizabethan 
thieves’ cant, American underworld and 
tramp slang, and the idiom of con- 
temporary lower-class culture. This ar- 
got is the major vehicle for the trans- 
mission of the subcultural heritage. Its 
usage communicates Skid Row values 
and orients newcomers and old-timers 
alike to their social environment. Its 
proper usage marks one as a member 
in good standing. 

Additional indices are techniques of 
obtaining and consuming alcohol which 
are learned, shared, and transmitted to 
members of the group. Perhaps more 
important as indices are sanctions, both 


positive and negative. Refusing a drink, 
drinking more than one’s share from a 
communal bottle, and absconding with 
funds intended for the purchase of a 
group bottle all invite negative sanc- 
tion. Notable among positive sanctions 
are sharing values—money, drink, and 
housing being most frequently shared— 
and assisting members who are “sick” 
—a generic term on Skid Row for the 
effects of acute hangover. 

The pattern of sharing money and 
drink is perhaps the most conclusive 
proof that this is not a way of life based 
upon the personality traits of alco- 
holics, although confirmed addicts can 
participate. Respectable alcoholics are 
more likely to drink alone; chronic of- 
fenders drink, for the most part, in a 
group. Despite the fact that a supply 
of alcohol is readily available, many 
Skid Row habitués do not drink until 
a group can be assembled. The con- 
firmed addict would find it almost im- 
possible to exert such control. This 
widespread group drinking has led some 
authorities to believe that probably not 
more than 8 per cent of the excessive 
drinkers on Skid Row are alcoholics. 


Its existence 


How are we to account for the exist- 
ence of the Skid Row way of life in our 
large cities and its counterpart in the 
many small towns around the country? 
Alienation from major value-patterns is 
one of the prices a complex society must 
pay for ineffective socialization. Those 
alienated from basic cultural traditions 
fend for themselves in one way or 
another. A certain proportion of the 
alienated find it convenient to fend to- 


iWayne M. Wellman, Milton A. Maxwell, 
and Paul O’Hollaren, “Private Hospital Alco- 
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gether, and they do so by banding to- 
gether and expressing their alienation as 
part of a pattern of organized behavior. 
Denied status in respectatle society, 
they develop or seek out a social or- 
ganization in which a role more suitable 
to their own needs is possible. If that 
role prescribes social drinkmg as de- 
fined on Skid Row, the alienated are 
quite willing to comply. 

Not all of the people alienated from 
dominant cultural traditions find their 
way into Skid Row subculture. Unless 
they establish some connections with 
people who can provide group support 
for the expression of their alienation, 
they are not likely to identify them- 
selves with Skid Row subculture. 

The failure to account for the absence 
of some alienated individuals on Skid 
Row casts doubt on the individualistic 
literature on chronic drunkenness offend- 
ers. The bulk of this literature stresses 
undersocialization, broken homes, low 
educational attainment, low occupa- 
tional rank, high residential mobility, 
mental illness, psychopathic personali- 
ties, and physical defects as factors 
which cause persons to take up the Skid 
Row way of life. Nevertheless, many 
other people having similar character- 
istics fail to select the Skid Row al- 
ternative. 

If people with similar characteristics 
do not select the Skid Row al:ernative, 
then theories which assign causality to 
these attributes are insufficient. The 
literature, stressing individual attributes 
as the major determinants of behavior, 
assumes that all people possessing these 
attributes will ultimately withdraw from 
society and become completely depend- 
ent upon alcohol. In this view, the 
final stage of withdrawal from society 
takes place when the social isolate is 


2 A representative example is Robert Straus, 
“Alcohol and the Homeless Man,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Val. 7, De- 
cember 1946, pp. 360-404. 


alone on Skid Row with his bottle as 
a substitute for people. 

Since, however, these attributes are 
necessary but not sufficient conditions 
of alienation, the explanation for Skid 
Row recruitment must lie elsewhere. 
The position taken here is that these 
attributes are indices of disrupted so- 
cial relationships. Where the attribute 
theorists argue that absence of re- 
warding social relationships necessarily 
leads to further withdrawal and ulti- 
mate dependence on alcohol, the con- 
tention here is that the absence of re- 
warding social relationships creates the 
search for a primary group. Ultimate 
dependence on alcohol is a possible con- 
sequence of this search, but it is neither 
the most likely nor the only conse- 
quence, 

Under certain conditions, the estab- 
lishment of new primary-group ties may 
result in abstinence, moderate drinking, 
or even alcoholism. It may also result 
in a host of entirely different patterns 
of behavior. Under certain other con- 
ditions, new primary-group ties may be 
the cause of habituation to alcohol. 
For the incipient offender, dependence 
upon an alienated primary group sets in 
motion the habituation to alcohol. Ha- 
bituation, for chronic drunkenness of- 
fenders, is more likely to be the result 
of a new system of social relationships 
rather than the effect of no relation- 
ships at all. 

The establishment of new primary- 
group ties following a disruption of 
previous social ties would seem to be, 
then, the most satisfactory hypothesis 
to account for the selection of subcul- 
tural alternatives.2 Given two individu- 
als subjected to similar stress and strain 


8For a lucid account of the genesis of 
subcultures cf. Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent 
Boys: The Culture of the Gang (Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1955). Those who have read 
Cohen will recognize the author’s indebted- 
ness to him. 
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in their social relationships, one avoids 
the Skid Row alternative because a dif- 
ferent system of interpersonal relations 
binds the prospective deviant to major 
value-patterns. This suggests that the 
next primary group into which the per- 
son enters consequent to major stress 
determines the subsequent degree of 
conformity to dominant social norms. 
The high rate of informal social partici- 
pation of juvenile delinquents * and in- 
cipient alcoholics in their teens” lends 
strong support to this hypothesis. 


Skid Row functions 


What are the functions Skid Row ful- 
fills? An achievement-oriented society 
which accords status to individuals upon 
the basis of socially recognized effort re- 
quires certain negative reference groups 
in order to maintain achievement striv- 
ing. ‘These groups are composed of 
“failures” and “social misfits” who col- 
lect in the “blighted areas” of many 
American cities. Residence in these 
areas is typically explained as the re- 
sult of inability to comply with the 
ethics of individual responsibility. Resi- 
dence there symbolizes rejection of the 
dominant emphasis upon upward social 
mobility. Upward social mobility re- 
quires downward social mobility as a 
condition for the further status striving 
of some, the validation of present status 
for others. Skid Row, an area in which 
recruits have descended from earlier 
statuses, provides strong support for 
out-group achievement norms. 

For the derelict in-group, the func- 
tions are somewhat similar. Associa- 

4 Bartlett S. Atwood and E. H. Shideler, 
“Social Participation and Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 
18, May-June 1934, pp. 436-44. 

5 Charles William Wahl, “Some Antecedent 
Factors in the Family Historles of 109 Alco- 


holics,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
cokol, Vol. 17, December 1956, p. 653. 


tion with people who have undergone 
similar experiences compensates for the 
effects of alienation. The fall from 
status is broken by the knowledge that 
one is no longer alone. Social support, 
which the respectable world withdraws, 
can be had from one’s associates on 
Skid Row with less effort. 


Recrusiment patterns 


Who gets there and how? Only a 
process of selective drift could account 
for the replenishment of Skid Row popu- 
lations since Skid Row is not self-per- 
petuating as most societies. Periodic 
migration of the alienated guarantees 
stability and continuity of Skid Row 
subculture beyond the life cycle of any 
of its current members. Uprooted and 
alienated from the American value-sys- 
tem and from the social structure which 
supports and distributes those values, 
some unattached individuals find their 
way into the subculture once they have 
“hit the skids.” 

Despite popular stereotypes, the sev- 
eral social strata which make up Ameri- 
can society do not contribute their 
equal share of Skid Row recruits. 
These strata differ in the access they 
offer the alienated for orientation and 
induction into Skid Row subculture. 
Because of these differences, the ma- 
jority of the homeless on Skid Row ap- 
pear to have emerged from the. lower 
and lower-middle classes. These strata 
appear to be more vulnerable to physi- 
cal and mental illness, economic inse- 
curity, broken homes, and cultural in- 
consistencies. These are some of the 
social conditions which precipitate al- 
ienation. Under appropriate conditions, 
a certain number of the alienated be- 
come oriented towards and later in- 
ducted into Skid Row life. 

The social strata from which recruits 
have been alienated shapes the different 
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modes of orientation for and induction 
in Skid Row subculture. These differ- 
ences bear heavily upon the different 
ways men participate in the culture 
once they have become introduced to it. 


` Skid Row social grous 


On Skid Row men are connected to 
each other by the ways in which they 
use alcohol. These connections, which 
depend upon the strata from which they 
were alienated and their induction into 
Skid Row subculture, make for'a sys- 
tem of statuses and roles. Thus, for ex- 
ample, those who prefer whisky look 
down upon those who drink only wine 
or nonbeverage alcohol. One study ® re- 
ports that this group of men are known 
as “lushes,” that they are the “elite,” 
and that their rejection of wine drinkers 
forces “winos” to group together. This 
elite group seems to be more organized, 
more protective of its members, and less 
likely to get arrested for intoxication 
than other Skid Row social groups. 

In a sense, the elite group is marginal 
to Skid Row society, thus more likely to 
leave it. It is commonly held that men 


at this level of Skid Row society are. 


better risks for therapy because they 
have known “a better way of life” 
and have something to which they can 
“return.” * Men at increasingly lower 
levels have known little which differs 
significantly from what they currently 
experience, hence have nowhere to “re- 
turn.” In this view, position in the 
Skid Row status system determines the 
chances of social reintegration. The 
elite, aware of the discrepancy between 
their past and present status, find fewer 


6 Joan K. Jackson and Ralph Connor, “The 
Skid Road Alcoholic,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcokol, Vol 14, September 1953, 
pp. 468-86. 

TRalph M. Henderson, “The Skid Road 
Alcoholic,” Proceedings of First Annual AL 
berta Conference on Alcohol Studies, August 
30-September 2, 1954, p. 92. 


satisfactions in Skid Row subculture 
than their less-esteemed associates. 


THe INDIVIDUALISTIC APPROACH 


Consideration of the social environ- 
ment in which the chronic drunkenness 
offender exists plays no prominent part 
in the individualistic approach to modi- 
fying offender behavior. The individu- 
alistic approach, whether in punishment 
or in rehabilitation, focuses upon spe- 
cific urges to deviance—for example, the 
craving for alcohol—or personality dy- 
namics—for example, psychopathic per- 
sonality. Ignoring the fact that per- 
sonality itself is largely a product of 
systems of social interaction, the indi- 
vidualistic approach seeks to eliminate 
urges or alter personality structure. 

Jail, outpatient clinic, and inpatient 
service rip the offender from his cus- 
tomary network of social relations in 
order to modify behavior. When they 
have finished incarcerating, exhorting, 
or treating him as an isolated indi- 
vidual, they thrust him out again into 
the world. Their practices only con- 
firm the offender’s isolation from re- 
spectable society while cementing his 
existing ties with deviant social organi- 
zation. Any success in altering drink- 
ing behavior is vitiated when the of- 
fender returns to a social environment 
which insists upon that very pattern. 
Manipulating the individual without re- 
gard for his customary social environ- 
ment has cost many communities enor- 
mous sums of money and yielded few 


significant changes in behavior. 


A New Approacu: THe HALF- 
Way HOUSE 


In recent years, a new approach to 
the problem of chronic public drunk- 
enness has appeared. This approach, 
which usually takes the name of “half- 
way house,” blends individualistic tech- 
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niques of social control with the offend- 
er’s social environment. The outstand- 
ing characteristics of the half-way house 
are the following. 

Offenders, once they have voluntarily 
affliated with the half-way house, are 
expected to comply with its few and 
simple rules, They are expected to get 
jobs, pay for their room and board, as- 
sist in upkeep and maintenance of the 
house, stay sober while members, and 
participate actively in the therapeutic 
program. Half-way houses vary in the 
length of time a man is permitted to 
stay, yet most staif personnel agree that 
maximum benefit comes with a maxi- 
mum stay, usually three months. Un- 
like jail, clinic, and hospital staffs, half- 
way house personnel are usually recov- 
ered alcoholics themselves, very often 
members of Alcoholics Anonymous, and, 
occasionally, former participants in Skid 
Row living. The staff, because of their 
past experiences, are in many ways well- 
equipped to conduct formal and infor- 
mal counseling sessions designed to get 
the individual to recognize the problem 
he has with alcohol and to help him 
modify his way of life. 

Conformity to half-way house norms 
is no different in principle from con- 
formity with Skid Row norms. In both 
instances, group pressures operate; in 
the first instance, to create abstinence, 
in the second, inebriety. Group pres- 
sures may cause sobriety in a jail or in 
a hospital; these pressures are short- 
lived for two reasons. One, the offender 
is confined against his will, and, two, 
the pressures emanate from people who 
are not members of his group. A half- 
way house is a voluntary association, a 
man coming into it and leaving it of his 
-~ own accord. The pressure to remain 
sober and to live a more stable life 
emanates from staff and members alike, 
all of whom have shared similar experi- 
ences. In effect, the half-way house 
seeks to capitalize on the effects of the 


previous network of social relations de- 
veloped among chronic drunkenness of- 


‘fenders. This is in sharp contrast with 


jails, clinics, and hospitals which either 
deny the existence of such a network or 
reject it as a possible therapeutic tool. 

The half-way house serves as a mid- 
dle ground between both therapeutic and 
punitive agencies and organized, respect- 
able society. The offender ordinarily 
has nowhere to go when he leaves these 
agencies. Whether he wants to or not, 
he is drawn back into the Skid Row set- 
ting. Compliance with its norms means 
that he will be back in jail in a short 
time. A half-way house seeks to fill the 
gap, to provide a protective environ- 
ment where the offender can live and 
work with men like himself, where he 
can derive his usual satisfactions from ` 
group membership without recourse to 
alcohol. 


Program 


All half-way houses take drinking to 
be the major difficulty and provide some 
kind of therapy for alcoholism. Whether 
alcoholism is the central problem or not, 
while men live in a half-way house, they 
comply with its norms of abstinence and 
achieve satisfactions in a group com- 
parable to their past drinking group. 
The same men on Skid Row drank in 


_order to achieve similar satisfactions. 


These same men, no different in person- 
ality when they lived on Skid Row, now 
actively pursue a more conventional set 
of goals. Manipulating the system of 
social relationships rather than the in- 
dividual alone results in a different pat- 
tern of behavior. 

Experience with these half-way houses 
has indicated that substantial changes 
can occur in men whom their society 
had long ago given up as lost. While 
they live in the half-way house, chronic 
drunkenness offenders become sober and 
productive members of the community 
who earn their keep at regular employ- 
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ment and who meet the obligations of 
half-way house life. While members, 
they no longer are a drain on commu- 
nity resources. The half-way house ap- 
pears to be, then, for a certain propor- 
tion of chronic drunkenness offenders, a 
more efficient response to the stubborn 
problem of chronic public drunkenness 
than continual jailing. 

At the present time, there are more 
than twenty programs for chronic drunk- 
enness offenders based on the theory of 
the half-way house. While there may 
be considerable variation in aims and 
philosophy, the common factor is the 
idea that the chronic drunkenness of- 
fender must contjnue his membership 
in a group of people like himself and 
that this group can be manipulated to 
change the offender’s pattern of behav- 
ior, once the properties of this group 
membership are better understood. 

Research on patterns of half-way 
house life may provide systematic data 
on the properties of this group member- 
ship. The Compass Club in New Haven, 
a half-way house run by the Connecticut 
Commission on Alcoholism, is one pro- 
gram for chronic drunkenness offenders 
which conducts research on its own op- 
erations. Since its inception in Feb- 
ruary of 1956 a sociologist, the present 
writer, has been gathering data on so- 
cial life in the half-way house. This re- 
search has uncovered distinctive Club 
membership careers, long-term members 
differing in some important ways from 
short-term members. ‘These differences 
bear upon the person’s career while in 
the half-way house and in the difficult 


transition period when he seeks to 
“make it” on his own, after leaving the 
Club. 

Skid Row presents differential oppor- 
tunities for leaving; the larger society 
offers differential opportunities for re- 
turning to a more respectable way of 
life. These opportunities, for leaving 
and returning, appear to be related to 
previous status in respectable society 
and status on Skid Row. These statuses 
regulate experience while on Skid Row, 
either limiting or expanding social par- 
ticipation in the subculture. Long-term 
members of the half-way house appear 
to be men who were limited in the ex- 
tent to which they shared in Skid Row 
culture patterns, and, to that extent, 
had more opportunities of being ac- 
cepted back into respectable society. 

When these different levels of partici- 
pation in Skid Row subculture are more 
carefully worked out, it should be pos- 
sible to determine potentials for rehabili- 
tation among the population of chronic 
drunkenness offenders, screen applicants 
in accordance with these potentials, and 
adapt therapeutic programs to the dif- 
ferent levels of participation. From the 
outside, all chronic drunkenness offend- 
ers look alike. Observed in a half- 
way house, it becomes clear that there 
are significant differences among them. 
Effective social therapy with chronic 
drunkenness offenders requires knowl- 
edge of the way they have participated 
in Skid Row life and selection of a fu- 
ture social role which may provide simi- 
lar benefits to the individual without 
the usual costs to the community. - 


The Woman Alcoholic 


By Eprra S. LISANSKY 


Abstract: There is evidence of a large increase in the number of American 
women who drink, but there is little evidence that the incidence of alcoholism 
among women has increased dramatically in the last several decades. Ideas pre- 
sented by various investigators about the alcoholic woman are summarized. 

A recent study by the writer indicates that women alcoholics vary greatly in 


degree of social integration. 


Two groups of women alcoholics—those attend- 


ing a voluntary outpatient clinic and those committed to a penal institution— 
proved to be different in several measures of socioeconomic background and so- 
cial class, some aspects of marital disruption, and some aspects of drinking 


pattern. 


HE PROBLEM of the woman alco- 
holic is fraught with more than the 
usual difficulties encountered in alcohol- 
ism problems. The moralistic attitude 
toward the male alcoholic is on the de- 
cline; increasingly the male alcoholic is 
recognized as an emotionally disturbed 
individual who has lost control of his 
drinking. The moralistic attitude to- 
ward the woman alcoholic will be re- 
linquished more slowly because all of 
us find alcoholism in women a more 
disturbing phenomenon. Drinking and 
drunkenness are more tolerated in men 
than in women in American society— 
and probably in all societies—and drink- 
ing is, in fact, considered a sign of man- 
hood by some groups. Intoxication in 
women, on the other hand, is invariably 
disapproved. ‘The comic drunk scene 
in vaudeville presents a man, never a 
woman, at whom people laugh and for 
whom some may even feel sympathy. 
Alcoholism in women is more disturb- 
ing because it represents the breaking 
of stronger taboos against drinking and 
intoxication in women, because it runs 
so strongly counter to the American 
ideal of self-controlled, “ladylike” þe- 
havior, and because it probably pro- 


duces even greater disruption in family 
life than alcoholism in men. But the 
first step in examining this problem is 
to recognize that we are more likely to 
sit in judgment on the woman alcoholic 
than on the male alcoholic. This double- 
standard attitude exists, to a greater or 
lesser extent, in all of us and we need 
to be aware of it. 

How great is the problem? In all 
Western societies, male alcoholics out- 
number women alcoholics. In the United 
States the male to female ratio of alco- 
holism is about 5.5 to 1. In actual 
numbers, of the approximate 4,500,000 
alcoholics in the United States, about 
three-fourths of a million to a million 
are women. 

Recently there have been several as- 
sertions that alcoholism is markedly on 
the rise among women. While there 
may well be a small, genuine increase, 
the available statistical information does 
not show a sudden, sharp dramatic rise 
over the last two decades. Several 
things must be considered in evaluating 
alleged increases in female alcoholism: 
first, the changes in medical diagnosis 
and recording and the greater likelihood 
that an alcoholic woman will be so 


Edsth S. Lisansky, Pkh.D., New Haven, Connecticut, is Lecturer tn Psychology at the 
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labeled; sécond, “. . . a greater rate of 
emergence of formerly hidden alcohol- 
ism among women .. .” 1 as they find 
help and acceptance in clinics, Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous, physicians’ offices, and 
‘so on; and third, the increase in drink- 
ing among women in the decade follow- 
ing World War JI. If one wishes to 
“view with alarm,” one may with greater 
statistical safety view with alarm the 
large increase in the number of Ameri- 
can women who drink. Drinking by 
women in public places is mcre com- 
mon now than it was twenty years ago, 
drinking by women in general has in- 
creased, and drunkenness in public is 
undoubtedly more frequently seen. This 
is part of a much larger change in the 
culture’s definition of feminine behav- 
ior: the New Woman in mid-twentleth 
century United States may drink and 
drink publicly. But drinking and even 
drunkenness in social gatherings or pub- 
lic places do not constitute alcoholism. 

The increase in drinking among 
women in the last several decades is 
undoubtedly related to new pressures 
and strains in women’s lives. Pressures 
have piled up, produced by changes in 
the role and status of women, the swift- 
ness of such changes, the vagueness of 
new standards, the strains of competing 
im what used to be men’s work, and the 
conflicts of opposite and mutually ex- 
clusive goals. Coupled with the in- 
crease in the sense of strain felt by 
many women is the increased accepta- 


bility of women’s drinking, within lim- . 


its. It is true that an increase in drink- 
ing per se, in a sense, exposes more 
women to the possibility of becoming 


alcoholics. It is also true that for those 


women vulnerable to alcoholism, alco- 

holic beverages almost always have been 

available, if not quite so accessible. 
Whether alcoholism in women is in- 
1M. Keller and Vera Efron, “The Preva- 


lence of Alcoholism,” Quarterly Journal of 
zudies on Alcohol, Vol. 16, 1955, pp. 619-44. 


creasing dramatically or not, we cer- 
tainly hear more about it in books, 
plays, movies, newspapers, and so on 
than formerly. There seems to be de- 
veloping a stereotype of the woman al- 
coholic compounded of two contradic- 
tory elements: the well-to-do woman of 
high social status who loses control of 
her drinking partly because she is bored 
and the physically and emotionally de- 
teriorated end-of-the-road woman who 
appears in court. Both really are part, 
but only part, of the total picture of the 
woman alcoholic in the United States. 

It is probably wisest to assume at 
this point that alcoholism in women has 
increased over the last two decades and 
that this increase is small. The fact 
that three-fourths of a million to a mil- 
lion women are involved makes it an 
important social and medical problem. 


Ponts oF VEW 


What is actually known or theorized 
about the woman alcoholic? Research 
interest in this problem has been slight. 
In the vast literature on alcoholism 
there are only two reports? * on alco- 
holic women which go beyond brief sta- 
tistical summary or mere conjecture. 
There are, however, many secondary 
references in the general literature which 
illustrate the thinking about alcoholism 
in women as it differs from alcoholism 
in men; this may be summarized in the 
following seven points. 


Greater psychopathology 


It is the viewpoint of some‘ that 
women alcoholics are “. . . much more 
abnormal” and show greater person- 
ality disorganization than do men al- 


2J. H. Wall, “A Study of Alcoholism in 
Women,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 
Vol. 93, 1937, pp. 943-52. 

2 F. J. Curran, “Personality Studies in Al- 
coholic Women,” Journal of Nervous and 
Mental Disorders, Vol 86, 1937, pp. 645-67. 

4B. Karpman, The Alcoholic Women (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Linacre Press, 1948). 
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coholics. The reasoning is: alcoholism 
in women is more disapproved than in 
men, therefore the woman alcoholic is 
more poorly adjusted to her social 
milieu. A variation of this reasoning: 
in our society women are subject to 
more repression than men and there- 
fore build up more tension; when pres- 
sure becomes intolerable and the woman 
loses control of her drinking, her alco- 
holism “. . . must be more vehemently 
expressed being in proportion to the 
tension behind it.”5 It follows—an 
important inference—that women are 
more difficult to treat. In fact, the 
opinion is frequently voiced among pro- 
fessional personnel working with alco- 
holics that women patients present more 
difficult problems in treatment and in 
routine management by clinic or hos- 
pital. 

The difficulty with this general view- 
point is its lack of definition. Does 
“much more abnormal” mean that there 
is more initial and basic disturbance in 
the prealcoholic personality structure of 
women who become alcoholics? Does 
“much more abnormal” refer to devia- 
tion from a single norm of behavior for 
both men and women or does it mean 
that women alcoholics deviate more 
from the norm of feminine behavior 
than do men alcoholics from the norm 
of masculine behavior—that is, are we 
dealing with a double standard? Is the 
proportion of therapeutic “successes” 
actually smaller in treating women than 
in treating men? Is it a tenable thesis 
that both men and women alcoholics, as 
groups, embrace a wide range of psy- 
chopathology or is it that women alco- 
holics are a more homogeneous group 
in this sense, consisting largely of seri- 
ously emotionally disturbed people? AN 
of these are inferred but not clearly de- 
fined in describing women alcoholics as 
“much more abnormal.” 


s Ibid. 


As a rule, women alcoholics, like men, 
are not seen in clinics or hospitals until 
the drinking problem has gone on for 
some years. It is likely that the social 
consequences of the drinking problem: 
that is, family breakup, job dismis- 
sal, rejection by friends and associ- 
ates, and general social disapproval are 
greater for the woman alcoholic who is 
known as such. The woman patient 
who comes to a clinic or hospital after 
years of uncontrolled drinking there- 
fore conceivably could be a more dis- 
turbed individual than her male counter- 
part as a result of her alcoholism and 
its socially punishing consequences; not 
because she was initially, in her preal- 
coholic personality, a more disturbed 
individual. A higher proportion of sui- 
cide attempts among alcoholic women 
than among alcoholic men, sometimes 
cited—-though not statistically estab- 
lished—-as proof of their greater emo- 
tional disturbance could be interpreted 
as a result of more intense punishment 
and rejection by society and not neces- 
sarily as a result of greater prealcoholic 
psychopathology. 


Diseases of chronic alcoholism 


This is related to the point above. 
There is medical evidence that the dis- 
eases of chronic alcoholism are more 
frequent among alcoholic women than 
among alcoholic men and the possibility 
has been raised® that the sex differ- 
ences in the incidence of such diseases 
are based on the “... . more severe de- 
gree .. .” of alcoholism among women. 


Greater variability 


Wall" has presented the view that 
among women alcoholics, “. .. the 


oD. M. Spain, “Portal Cirrhosis of the 
Liver, a Review of 250 Necropsies with Ref- 
erence to Sex Differences,” American Journal 
of Chntical Paikology, Vol. 15, 1945, pp. 215- 
18. 

T Wall, op. cit. (note 2 supra), 
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problem is more highly individual.” 
This may be interpreted several ways. 
First, the early etiological roots of al- 
coholism may show more variability 
among women patients than among men. 
It may be assumed that the etiology of 
alcoholism for both sexes is rooted in 
early family difficulties.* Whether these 
basic early causative circumstances vary 
more among women alcoholics than 
among men, we simply do not know. 
Second, there may be more variability 
among women alcoholics in the circum- 
stances surrounding the onset of exces- 
sive drinking—that is, the immediate 
precipitating causes of the alcoholism 
may be more variable for women than 
for men alcoholics. We do not know. 
Third, there may be more variability 
among women alcoholics in maintaining 
their alcoholism—that is, in their pres- 
ent reasons for drinking. They may 
continue their problem drinking past 
the point of its beginning for more vari- 
able reasons than do men alcoholics. 
Again, we do not know. 


Telescoped development 


There is an- hypothesis that women 
begin to drink later in life and that 
when they do become alcoholics, the 
shift from controlled to uncontrolled 
drinking is more rapid than it is for the 
male alcoholic. There is some evi- 
dence in the literature to support this. 


Sexual promiscuity 


There is a not too clearly stated as- 
sumption that alcoholism in women and 
sexual promiscuity are somehow related. 
The most obvious problem is defining 


8G. Lolli, “The Addictive Drinker,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcokol, Vol. 10, 
1949, pp. 404-14. 

9 World Health Organization, Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health, Alcoholism Subcom- 
mittee. 2nd Report. Technical Report Se- 
ries No. 48, 1952. 


what is meant by sexual promiscuity. 
One study refers to “. . . loose hetero- 
sexual activity . . .” 1° implying active 
sexual seeking by the women under dis- 
cussion; other writers refer to the in- 
creased likelihood of sexual attack while 
the woman alcoholic is under the influ- 
ence of alcohol. Sexual promiscuity may 
mean prostitution, it may mean an oc- 
casional sexual adventure, it may mean 
extramarital love affairs. Sexual stand- 
ards of behavior vary from one group 
to another in American society and 
what is considered sophisticated and 
perhaps acceptable by one group may 
be tabooed and defined as sexual promis- 
cuity by another. 

The association between prostitution 
and alcoholism is a dubious one. Al- 
though prostitutes undoubtedly drink, it 
is questionable whether alcoholism is 
rampant among them. It is a safe 
guess that drug addiction is more fre- 
quently a concomitant of prostitution 
than is alcoholism. 

The little evidence available indicates 
that the question is not a simple one. 
Levine ™ suggests that the character- 
istic sexual problem of women alcohol- 
ics in his study was frigidity, sometimes 
associated with promiscuity, but more 
frequently associated with inhibition 
and Jack of interest. Curran," too, 
notes the frequency of frigidity among 
his subjects and he states quite specif- 
ically, “contrary to public opinion, the 
alcoholic women do not express their 
heterosexuality more freely in the acute 
alcoholic intoxication.” The stereotype 
of the promiscuous woman alcoholic 
may be based on occasional observation 
of women who display their alcoholism 
publicly and who get into difficulty with 
the law, probably a minority. A recent 


10 Wall, op. cit. (note 2 supra). 

11 J, Levine, “The Sexual Adjustment of Al- 
coholics,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
cohol, Vol. 16, 1955, pp. 675-80 

13 Curran, of. cit. (note 3 supra). 
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study of alcoholic women * indicates 
that sexual promiscuity is associated 
more frequently with one particular sub- 
group of women alcoholics than with 
another. 


Precipitating circumstances 


Wall ™ has stated that among women 
alcoholics, “. . . the excessive drinking 
[is] more intimately associated with a 
definite life situation’-—that is, alcohol- 
ism among women is more likely to be 
associated with some concrete situation 
than is true among men. The inference 
is that precipitating circumstances play 
more of a role in the development of al- 
coholism among women. Asked in a 
recent study * about the circumstances 
surrounding the beginning of problem 
drinking, twice as many alcoholic women 
as men cited a specific past experience: 
a parent’s death, a divorce, an unhappy 
love affair, a postpartum depression, and 
so forth. Social environmental pressures 
may indeed play more of a precipitating 
role in women’s alcoholism. 


Feminine physiological functions 


A relationship between alcoholism 
in women and feminine physiological 
functions—menstruation, childbirth, and 
menopause—is postulated by some.’ 
Menstruation and particularly premen- 
strual tensions are presumed to set a 
cyclical episodic pattern to women’s 
drinking. Postpartum depressions and 
menopausal difficulties are mentioned as 
etiological precipitations. The age range 
and temporal patterns of drinking of 
the women alcoholics in a recent study *" 


18 Edith S. Lisansky, “Alcoholism in Women: , 


Social and Psychological Concomitants. I. So- 
cial History Data,” Quarterly Journal of Stud- 
tes on Alcohol, Vol. 18, 1957, pp. 588-623. 

16 Wall, of. cet. (note 2 supra). 

15 Visansky, op. cit. (note 13 supra). 

16 Wall, op. cit. (note 2 supra). 

1 Lisansky, op. cit. (note 13 supra). 


indicate that there is no such simple 
relationship between problem drinking 
and feminine physiological functioning. 
What would seem to be of far greater 
consequence in the development of al- 
coholism is the woman patient’s emo- 
tional adjustment to and acceptance of 
these feminine physiological functions. 


WHO ARE THE WOMEN ALCOHOLICS? 


Male alcoholics are, primarily, a large 
group of individuals who have chronic 
problem drinking in common, but it has 
become generally accepted that male 
alcoholics represent a wide range of 
psychiatric disturbance, a continuum of 
psychopathology so to speak, ranging 
from relatively mild degrees of malad- 
justment to very severe psychopathol- 
ogy. In addition, with study it has 
become evident that this group repre- 
sents a wide range of social integration. 
It includes men with hidden alcoholism 
whose personal and social lives have 
barely been touched as yet; it includes 
the respectable men who go to physi- 
cians, clinics, clergymen, and so on, 
holding jobs and with home and family 
still intact; it includes the homeless 
men of Skid Row, the chronic drunken- 
ness offender and the hospitalized, some- 
times deteriorated alcoholics. 

Women alcoholics, too, constitute a 
large group of individuals who have in 
common chronic problem drinking. Fur- 
ther than that, little has been known 
and little is still known about the range 
of psychopathology they present. A re- 
cent study 1° indicates that women al- 
coholics, like men, represent a wide 
range of social integration. In this com- 
parative study of the social histories of 
46 alcoholic women who came as volun- 
tary patients to Connecticut outpatient 
alcoholism clinics for at least two visits 
and 37 alcoholic women committed to 
a penal institution, the Connecticut 

18 Ibid. | 
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State Farm and Prison at Niantic, for 
varying legal offenses including drunk- 
enness, the following results emerged. 


General soctal information 


The outpatient clinic women were 
significantly older than the state farm 
women, a mean of 41.3 years as com- 
pared with 37.5 years. The outpatient 
clinic women have had significantly 
more education, an average of 12.0 
grades completed as compared with 10.2 
grades completed by the state farm 
group. The distributions of their own 
occupational classification and father’s 
occupational classification were signifi- 
cantly different for the two groups. Of 
the outpatient clinic women, 2° per cent 
worked at labor level, skilied, semi- 
skilled or unskilled; of the state farm 
women, 82 per cent worked at labor 
level, most of it unskilled. The re- 
ligious backgrounds of the two groups 
differed significantly: of the outpatient 
clinic women, 40 per cent were Catholic 
and 53 per cent Protestant; of the state 
farm women, 73 per cent were Catholic 
and 24 per cent Protestant. 


Home background information 


The two groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly in the proportion reared in a 
home broken by death, divorce or de- 
sertion; in the proportion reared by 
other than parents; and in the propor- 
tion whose parents had manifested prob- 
lem drinking. In all comparisons; how- 
ever, the state farm women showed 
higher proportions and the percentages 
cumulatively suggest more disruptive 
early home backgrounds for the state 
farm women. Significantly mcre moth- 
ers of state farm women worked to sup- 
port the family than did mothers of out- 
patient clinic women. 


Present family structure 


Both groups of alcoholic women marry 
to the same extent as do women in their 


age groups in the general population. 
Both groups show more marital disrup- 
tion than does the general population 
and although the difference is not sig- 
nificant statistically, the state farm 
women show even greater marital dis- 
ruption than do the outpatient clinic 
women: 31 per cent of the outpatient 
women and 49 per cent of the state 
farm women are divorced, widowed, or 
separated from their husbands. More 
husbands of state farm women manifest 
problem drinking than do husbands of 
outpatient clinic women although this 
difference again is not significant sta- 
tistically. There are significant differ- 
ences between the groups of women in 
distribution of husband’s occupation— 
the status of the outpatient clinic wom- 
en’s husbands is higher-—in the propor- 
tion of women who marry men ten or 
more years older than themselves—sig- 
nificantly more state farm women do— 
and in the proportion whose husband or 
boy friend treats them in a physically 
abusive way-—significantly more state 
farm women are so treated. Both 
groups have approximately the same 
number of children, but more than 
twice as many outpatient women at- . 
tempt to rear their children themselves 
as do state farm women; this differ- 
ence, 77 per cent and 35 per cent, is a 
significant one. 


History and patterns of drinking 


Both groups begin drinking at ap- 
proximately the same age and the state 
farm women lose control of their drink- 
ing at a somewhat earlier age. Prob- 
lem drinking in a close relative—that 
is, parent, sibling or husband—occurs 
among 57 per cent of the outpatient 
clinic women and 92 per cent of the 
state farm women, and this difference is 
significant. Significantly more of the 
outpatient women drank alone and sig- 
nificantly fewer of the outpatient women 
have been arrested or in a mental hos- 
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pital. And although the obtained data 
are controversial, it is worth noting that 
significantly more state farm women 
than outpatient women report sexual 
promiscuity as a concomitant of their 
drinking. 

All of these comparisons indicate quite 
clearly that we are dealing with two dif- 
ferent social groups of women who have 
problem drinking in common and are 
therefore called alcoholic women. If we 
are to call all women who have a drink- 
ing problem “women alcoholics,” then, 
on the basis of this study, we can 
distinguish at least two subgroups: the 
relatively respectable woman alcoholic 
whose drinking is more concealed from 
public view and who comes for help to 
an outpatient clinic and the woman al- 
coholic whose drinking is more drawn 
to public attention and who comes into 
conflict with the law. There is, as a 
matter of fact, no reason to limit our 
subgroups to these two. There may be 
many other subgroups: for example, the 
early stage women alcoholics who are 
still concealing their alcoholism, the 
small group of isolated, perhaps schiz- 
oid Skid Row women, and others. 

The study discussed above did not 
include women with drinking problems 
hospitalized in institutions such as state 
hospitals or private sanatoria. When 
Wall’s?® social description of alcoholic 
women who were seen in a hospital in 
a suburb of New York City which takes 
paying patients is compared with Cur- 
ran’s *° description of alcoholic women 
seen in a free municipal hospital in New 
York City, it is clear that the Connecti- 
cut outpatient clinic women are more 
like Wall’s private hospital patients and 
that the Connecticut state farm women 
are closer to Curran’s municipal hos- 
pital subjects in age, education, religious 
background, and marital status. 

The question may be raised: are we 

18 Wall, op. cit. (note 2 supra). 

20 Curran, op. cii. (note 3 supra). 


dealing with different stages of alcohol- 
ism and are the state farm women of 
the study discussed above further along 
the path than the outpatient women? 
The trend of evidence does not support 
such a view. First, the state farm 
women are a younger group. Second, 
the duration of the alcoholism is the 
same for both groups of women—in 
both instances 10 years. Third, a case 
for different stages of alcoholism can be 
made only if we assume two approxi- 
mately similar groups, but it is clear 
that there are marked social differences 
between these two groups of women. 
Fourth, there is reason to think that in 
some ways the alcohol problem may be 
different for these two groups of women 
—that is, their alcoholism may fit into 
the total picture of their difficulties in 
different ways. 

There is the question of whether or 
not the state farm women should be 
called “alcoholics” in the same sense in 
which the outpatient women are so de- 
fined. A differentiation has been made 
between addictive drinkers and non- 
addictive pathological drinkers.* The 
Subcommittee on Alcoholism of the 
World Health Organization terms the 
latter “habitual symptomatic excessive 
drinkers,” °? Among male alcoholics, 
the addictive drinker is more likely to 
be the alcoholic who comes to the out- 
patient clinic, the nonaddictive patho- 
logical drinker more usually the “home- 
less man” or Skid Row drinker. 

The distinction between groups of 
women alcoholics is not necessarily the 
same as that made between different 


21 R. Straus and R. G. McCarthy, “Nonad- 
dictive Pathological Drinking and Patterns of 
Homeless Men,” Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, Vol. 12, 1951, pp 601-11. 

22 World Health Organization, op. cit. (note 
9 supra). 

233 R, Straus, “Alcoholism,” Chapter 29 in 
A. M. Rose (Ed.}, Mental Health and Men- 
tal Disorder (New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1955). 
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groups of male alcoholics, but the con- 
clusion is inevitable that a similar dis- 
tinction needs to be made. 


COMPARISON OF OUTPATIENT CLINIC 
MEN AND WoMEN ALCOHOLICS 


In the same study discussed above,*4 
comparison was made of the social his- 
tories of 46 alcoholic women and 55 al- 
coholic men who came as voluntary pa- 
tients to outpatient clinics for alcoholics 
in Connecticut and who had at least two 
contacts with the clinic. 


General social information 


Differences between outpatient clinic 
men and,outpatient clinic women in age, 
education, and the distribution of oc- 
cupational classification, father’s occu- 
pational classification, and religious and 
ethnic background are small and not 
significant statistically. It appears, 
then, that these men and women pa- 
tients are drawn from approximately 
similar social backgrounds. 


Home background information 


There were no significant differences 
between men and women patients in the 
proportion whose early home lives were 
broken up by parental death, divorce, 
or desertion. However, proportionately 
more women than men reported being 
reared by other than parents, reported 
a mother who worked to support the 
family, reported problem drinking in the 
parents and siblings, but only the last 
named difference was significant. 


Present family structure 


The marital status of the men and 
women patients was quite similar, 56 per 
cent of the men and 57 per cent of the 
women living as married individuals at 


the time they attended the clinic. The° 


most striking difference appears in the 
proportion of men and women patients 
whose spouses are a problem drinker. 


24 Lisansky, op. cit. (note 13 supra). 


Of the patients who are or have been 
married, 35 per cent of the women and 
9 per cent of the men report problem 
drinking in the spouse. While the dif- 
ference between men and women pa- 
tients on this point is a statistically sig- 
nificant one, such statistical compari- 
son would assume the equal likelihood 
of a man or a woman becoming an al- 
coholic. The relative rates of alcohol- 
ism among men and among women must 
be kept in mind. The chance likelihood 
of a woman marrying a man who is or 
becomes an alcoholic is 5 to 6 times 
greater than a man’s marrying a woman 
who is or becomes an alcoholic. For 
both men and women patients the pro- 
portion who marry a spouse who is or 
becomes an alcoholic is far in excess of 
chance expectancy. Based on the esti- 
mate of four million male alcoholics in 
the United States, one may crudely esti- 
mate the likelihood of a woman marry- 
ing an alcoholic or potential alcoholic 
as 1 in 10, there being approximately 
40 million married men in the United 
States. This is a conservatively high 
estimate since the figure of four million 
male alcoholics includes the nonmarried 
as well as the married. This 10 per cent 
estimate is to be compared with the 35 
per cent reported by the alcoholic out- 
patient women. 

In the same way, the likelihood of a 
man marrying an alcoholic or poten- 
tially alcoholic woman is approximately 
1 in 50. This 2 per cent estimate is to 
be compared with the 9 per cent re- 
ported by the alcoholic outpatient men. 

The disproportionately large number 
of patients who marry individuals who 
are or who become alcoholics suggests 
that there is an emulation of symptom, 
or, more reasonably, that persons with 
a predisposition toward alcoholism are 
more likely to marry individuals with 
similar predisposition or that alcoholics 
are more likely to marry other alcohol- 
ics. This needs verification. 
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History and patterns of drinking 


Outpatient men in this study began 
drinking at a significantly earlier age 
than the outpatient women (17.0 and 
20.8 years) and the men are younger 
than the women on the average when 
they lose control of their drinking (27.3 
years and 31.4 years). The women 
patients, however, have been problem 
drinkers for a relatively shorter period 
(9.8 years) than the men (12.3 years) 
when they appear at the clinic. Signifi- 
cantly fewer of these women attending 
outpatient clinics than of the men have 
been arrested. Significantly fewer of 
the women have ever been in a mental 
hospital. The pattern which emerges 
here is evident: if these women alcohol- 
ics do their drinking alone at home and 
avoid arrest and hospitalization, they 
manage, for the most part, to keep out 
of public view and out of difficulty in 
the community. They are not the ob- 
vious “public nuisances”; they are rather 
the “respectable” women alcoholics. 


STILL TO BE DONE 


The problem has only begun to be ex- 
plored. There are at least three vital 
areas for further research. 

Continued investigation of the ques- 
tion, who are the women alcoholics? 
Sociologic study of women alcoholics in 
state hospitals, Skid Row, private sana- 
toria, and so on is needed. Techniques 


need to be devised for finding and study- 
ing the concealed, early-stage alcoholic 
women who drink at home. 

The personality structure, emotional 
problems, and psychopathological be- 
havior of these alcoholic women need 
study. Comparisons must be made be- 
tween different groups of women alco- 
holics and between women alcoholics 
and nonalcoholic women from the same 
social populations. 

Continued investigation of the social 
histories is necessary. Next to nothing 
is known of the early life experiences of 
alcoholic women. Even in dealing with 
the present, information is sadly lack- 
ing on husbands’ attitude and behavior 
in relation to the women’s drinking, on 
drinking patterns and behavior reported 
and observed, on the effect on children, 
on the frequency of emotional disturb- 
ances among the children of alcoholic 
women, and on many other points. 

The research problems of sex differ- 
ences, emotional disorder, and alcohol- 
ism converge in the study of women al- 
coholics. When we know more about 
the different ways in which alcoholism 
manifests itself in women and in men, 
we will also know a great deal more 
about etiology and the physiological, 
psychological, and sociologic variables 
which determine this symptom choice. 
We will also be further along toward 
understanding the demands of changing 
sex roles in twentieth century United 
States. 


The Case of Mary Doe 


By JEAN E. MARKHAM 


Abstract: The case presented illustrates the progressive course of alcoholism 
in a woman who for a period of eleven years received many community services. 
These included help from family and welfare agencies, hospitals, courts, psvchi- 
atric and child guidance clirics, Alcoholics Anonymous, and religious institutions. 
The hidden aspect of her alcoholism over a long period of time contributed to 
her steady deterioration to the point where everyone gave up hope for her. 
Despite the final diagnosis of irreversible psychosis, this patient, after her alco- 
holism was in the open, made a successful recovery for which everyone now 


wants credit. 


HE CASE of Mary Doe is illustra- 

tive of a large group of patients 
who come, quite frankly as a last re- 
sort, to an alcoholism clinic. Although 
excessive drinking has appeared to both 
community and patient as part of the 
problem, it has never been a focal point 
of attention. The fact that the extent 
of the drinking problem had not been 
recognized by most of the agencies and 
clinics which had previously known 
Mary Doe is not unusual. Also typi- 
cal is the fact that the alcoholism had 
nevertheless been a vital factor in con- 
tributing to the many other serious 
problems with which the patient and 
the community had been’ struggling. 
Nor does Mary Doe’s severe underly- 
ing emotional pathology and somewhat 
dramatic recovery distinguish her from 
many other patients whose formerly 
hidden alcoholism finally comes to the 
foreground and receives direct atten- 
tion. The chief reason for presenting 
this case is the fact that Mary Doe’s 
contact throughout the past eleven years 
with various community services has 
been so steady and so fully recorded 
that it is possible to document her ac- 
tivities and concerns—and those of the 
agencies working with her—over that 


period of time. Thus one is able to 
gain a‘more objective picture of her ill- 
ness and recovery than might otherwise 
be available. 

There might be some objection to se- 
lection of this case because it concerns 
a woman. Since only 15 to 20 per cent 
of alcoholics are women, it could be im- 
plied that this is necessarily a nonrep- 
resentative illustration. To some degree 
this objection is valid. On the other 
hand, it is possible that current social 
attitudes about alcoholism, particularly 
freedom to recognize its emergence and 
significance, are more clearly and fre- 
quently to be viewed in the case of 
women. Failure to recognize, perhaps 
even to admit, that excessive drinking 
is relevant and even crucial to a per- 
son’s condition of illness or maladjust- 
ment is generally recognized as a major 
barrier to therapy as well as to preven- 
tion. Understanding of this barrier may 
be more effectively helped by descrip- 
tion of the more dramatic case: From 
observation of the more exceptional in- 
stance it may be possible to gain in- 
sights into similar but less pronounced 
processes among less severely stigma- 
tized patients. 

Mary Doe is 33 years old. She is 


Jean E. Markham, New Haven, Connecticut, is a Supervising Psychiatric Social Worker 
Gt the Connecticut Commission on Alcoholism. 
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the alcoholic mother of three children 
who are now ages 11, 12, and 14. She 
has been known to the Connecticut 
Commission on Alcoholism for over four 
years and has a detailed history of 
seven preceding years of contact with 
many other clinics and social agencies 
in the community. Among these were 
a children’s protective agency, a psy- 
chiatric outpatient clinic, the Domestic 
Relations Court, family service agencies, 
local.and state welfare departments, a 
child guidance clinic, and another alco- 
holism clinic. She had been seen and 
helped in various ways by at least as 
many individuals over this period of 
time; sometimes by psychiatrists, some- 
times by internists, and sometimes by 


social workers. At times, she had been - 


helped by direct treatment as a patient 
or client in her own right. At other 
times the focus had been on problems 
with her children. 

She came to the clinic expressing 
concern about her drinking. While it 
was indeed an obvious problem, she 
seemed less concerned with doing any- 
thing about it than she was with ac- 
quiring a new treatment relationship. 
She readily told about her early back- 
ground and previous agency and clinic 
contacts and was eager for the clinic to 
have reports on them. 


Previous HISTORY 


Mary Doe was the illegitimate daugh- 
ter of a mother who was a store clerk 
and a father who was an unsuccessful 
actor. She lived with her Catholic 
mother until she was four and was then 
sent to board with an elderly Protes- 
tant woman who was very strict and 
moralistic. This was a sharp contrast 
to Mary Doe’s promiscuous, easy-going 
mother with whom she spent holidays. 
At age eleven, Mary Doe returned to 
her mother who had married and who 
had a baby boy the next year; another 
boy was born a year later. Mary Doe 


was troublesome in school but got good 
grades and was graduated from high 
school. She didn’t get along with her 
stepfather, and at seventeen she left 
home to elope with her boyfriend whom 
she had known for two years. After the 
first week of marriage, she found she no 
longer loved her husband “because of 
his meanness and jealousy.” In 1949, 
after eight years of marriage, charac- 
terized by constant quarrels, they finally 
were divorced. 


Professional attention 


Mrs. Doe first went to a psychiatric 
clinic in 1945 complaining of “spells.” 
She had fears of killing her children, 
Dorothy, born in 1941, Mary, born in 
1943, and Louise, born in 1944. She 
had feelings of unreality and spells of 
shaking; she wanted to scream on the 
street and in the midst of groups; and 
she had difficulty in sleeping, fearing 
her heart would stop. She dated her 
“nervousness” from the year before, 
when her husband had been overseas. 
Until 1947 she was treated intermit- 
tently at the psychiatric clinic by dif- 
ferent psychiatric residents. She was 
drinking considerably then and would 
discontinue treatment for several months 
at a time but would then return again. 

In 1947 and 1948, Mrs. Doe was seen 
at an alcoholism clinic to which she 
brought her problem of heavy drinking 
and her fear of complete breakdown of 
self and consequent loss of the children. 
Her husband, who was also seen, ap- 
peared not to want her to stop drinking 
altogether. Rather he wanted her to 
drink only with him. Im addition to 
her concern about her drinking, Mrs. 
Doe still had the older fears of hurting 
her children and of death. She was 
seen by all members of the clinic staff, 
but mainly by a social worker. She 
was able to modify her behavior to some 
extent and to create more harmony in 
the home. A year later, when the so- 
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cial worker left the alcoholism clinic, 
Mrs. Doe was referred back to the psy- 
chiatric clinic, for it was felt that she 
could accomplish more at ar intensive 
level of treatment. 

There, from 1948 to 1949, she was 
seen by a psychiatrist for a total of 80 
hours. The gain was slow and incon- 
sistent. As the treatment relationship 
improved, however, her symptoms of 
irrational fears tended to disappear, and 
when treatment ended she was some- 
what better. A little later Mrs. Doe re- 
turned to the psychiatric clinic and this 
time was seen by a student social worker 
for several months. Her many reality 
problems included overweight and trou- 
ble with financial manegement—at this 
time she was receiving help from the 


state welfare agency. Her continued 


drinking hampered her use of this clini- 
cal service; she would come a little 
drunk to appointments and use the 
“glow” from the alcohol actually to add 
to her enjoyment of the interviews. The 
case was Closed in 1951 when the stu- 
dent social worker left. Mrs. Doe then 
arranged for her children to go to a 
summer camp and obtained a job as 
ward maid in a hospital. She lost the 
job after a few months, partly owing to 
distraction by other matters and partly 
because of her drinking. 

Mrs. Doe next went to the child guid- 
ance clinic. She felt she could handle 
the old irrational fears which she still 
suffered, but she wanted help for 
- Dorothy. Dorothy did not want treat- 
ment, and as a result she was seen by 
a psychiatrist for only three months. 
Moreover, it was felt that Mrs. Doe 
had so many problems that help for the 
child would depend primarily on im- 
provement in the mother. Mrs. Doe 
was, therefore, seen weekly in casework 
interviews throughout the year, until 
July 1952. She seemed to function 
better but appeared to need indefinite 
attention. Her obvious intermittent 


drinking was not discussed by her dur- 
ing this period. Again, being a little 
drunk seemed to enhance her pleasure 
in interviews. Her occasional outbreaks 
of more severe disturbance were always 
related to her drinking more heavily 
than usual. She refused referral to a 
family agency and felt rejected. Dur- 
ing the child guidance worker’s vacation 
in August 1952, Mrs. Doe on her- own 
initiative came to the State Commission 
on Alcoholism Clinic to gain help with 
her drinking problem. 


ALCOHOLISM IN THE OPEN 


At the initial interview, Mrs. Doe 
said that in her contacts with other 
agencies and clinics she had “covered 
up” the extent of her increasingly severe 
drinking problem. She now discussed 
her drinking in detail and with appar- 
ent enjoyment. She described her daily 
consumption of a quart of wine, spaced 
out during the day, and her heavier 
week-end drinking. This sometimes in- 
cluded passing out or blacking out 
which seemed to constitute temporary 
amnesia but without loss of conscious- 
ness. Her drinking also seemed to be 
tied up with her obesity problem about 
which she expressed almost equal con- 
cern. In the previous several months 
she had gained about fifty pounds. 
During the day she adhered to a re- 
strictive diet, but throughout the eve- 
ning she consumed sandwiches along 
with her wine; the day’s drinking re- 
laxed her so that she no longer cared 
about her appearance. Her mother, a 
petite, well-groomed woman, was dis- 
gusted with Mrs. Doe’s appearance, had 
not seen her for some months, and 
would not do so until Mrs. Doe had 
lost weight. Since, in spite of consid- 
erable past casework and psychiatric 
help, Mrs. Doe’s drinking had not been 
altered, except for the worse, a varia- 
tion in the approach to her problem 
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seemed indicated. Accordingly, visits 
with the internist were proposed so that 
she might receive medical help in get- 
ting off alcohol altogether. It seemed 
that otherwise her drinking, and perhaps 
happy but hardly sober or constructive 
interviews with therapists, would con- 
tinue indefinitely. She turned up her 
nose at seeing a “medical doctor,” say- 
ing she didn’t think much of taking 
medicine and that that wasn’t the way 
she “liked to do it.” However, she ac- 
cepted this plan reluctantly and, except 
for one early evaluation interview with 
the psychiatrist, was seen by the in- 
ternist alone for the first two months. 
Early in this period she was hospital- 
ized for two weeks at Blue Hills Hos- 
pital which is the inpatient facility of 
the Connecticut Commission on Alcohol- 
ism in Hartford. Psychiatric diagnosis 
then and at repeated intervals through- 
out the following year was schizophrenia, 
and a progressively downhill course was 
noted. 


NEED FOR CONTINUING HELP 


After this initial exploratory stage, 
Mrs. Doe’s urgent need for someone to 
talk to, increasing awareness by the 
staff of the precariousness of her whole 
life situation, and especially the clinic’s 
concern about the children resulted in 
arrangements for her to see a student 
social worker as well. The social work- 
er’s role at this stage and for some time 
to come was restricted, by virtue of Mrs. 
Doe’s continued drinking, to one of 
watching and waiting. By the end of 
the fourth month of treatment, her 
drinking was markedly worse and she 
was in trouble with neighbors and with 
her landlord. She was readmitted for 
two weeks to Blue Hills Hospital and, 
with her permission, the state welfare 
agency, which was still helping finan- 
clally, was notified of possible need of 
other plans for the children It was 


also hoped that observation of her sober 
behavior at the hospital would be help- 
ful. 

As before, Mrs. Doe responded posi- 
tively to hospitalization and then re- 
sumed her regular contact with the in- 
ternist and student social worker. She 
also resumed her drinking. As her own 
behavior became more disturbed, she 
spoke of increased disturbance in her 
oldest daughter, Dorothy. The child 
guidance clinic staff, when consulted, 
agreed that placement of Dorothy in 
another home seemed advisable, but 
Mrs. Doe had previously refused to con- 
sider it. The guidance clinic staff did 
not feel that their seeing Dorothy again 
could help. Mrs. Doe again refused to 
consider voluntary removal of the chil- 
dren. 

At this point the issue of Dorothy’s 
disturbance became critical, and, since 
the state welfare agency and the chil- 
dren’s protective agency were both 
working with Mrs. Doe, an interagency 
conference was arranged. ‘There was 
concern about the effect of Mrs. Doe’s 
alcoholism on all of the children, for 
she had gotten to the point of dragging 
them with her from bar to bar where 
she picked up various men. Particu- 
larly there was concern about Dorothy. 
She was showing definite signs of dis- 
turbance and was approaching adoles- 
cence when her difficulties could be ex- 
pected to increase. It was agreed by 
all the agencies that the children needed 
to be placed in other homes. 


CRISIS 


But Mrs. Doe still was completely 
unable to accept any such plan. She 
feared that her ex-husband would then 
gain control of the children. She felt 
that recommendation for the children’s 
removal was a reflection on her own 
adequacy as a mother, and she could 
not accept the fact that it was rather 
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a reflection of the concern of the clinic 
Staff about the children’s confused po- 
sition. She blamed herself for having 
“told too much to tco many people” 
and was extremely threatened by the 
loss of income from the state welfare 
agency which would follow removal of 
the children. When it became certain 
that she could not accept the reality of 
the children’s need for another home, 
she was told that authoritative action 
to this end would have to be precipi- 
tated by the agencies concerned. 
Resenting her ex-husband’s marriage, 
Mrs. Doe had long been locked in ri- 
valry with him, and they had both used 
the children as weapons against one an- 
other. This situation had indeed con- 
tributed to Mrs. Doe’s increased drink- 
ing which in turn enabled her to avoid 
seeing her own needs and those of the 
children. In panic about losing the 
children, however, she now turned to 
her ex-husband for help in preventing 
their removal from her custody; this 
was the step which actually precipitated 
crisis. Mr. Doe, also upset by the idea 
of the children’s going to another home, 
consulted briefly with the protective 
agency and the state welfare agency, 
but then, on his own, rushed to sue for 
custody of the children. In the Superior 
Court hearing that followed, Mrs. Doe 
appeared in such a bad light that the 
children were placed in their father’s 
custody. Thus Mrs. Doe, faced with 
the reality of the children’s need of a 
more suitable home, took matters into 
her own hands and acted, ostensibly to 
prevent authoritative action, but actu- 
ally to speed their removal. Under 
pressure, it was she herself who suc- 
ceeded in bringing about the very loss 
she had apparently so dreaded—and per- 
haps unconsciously so longed for. 
When first seen by the present case- 
worker in April 1953, Mrs. Doe had just 
experienced the shock of losing the chil- 
dren and, with them, her own social 


status of mother. She also faced loss 
of income from the state welfare agency 
and eviction for nonpayment of rent. 
She was full of plans to appeal from 
the Court’s decision, and her brief pe- 
riod of sobriety at this time, clearly 
based on the necessity of having to 
“make a good impression” in the court, 
was, therefore, very insecure. In order 
to make her appeal she needed $200 
within a few weeks, but as things stood, 


- she even lacked funds for her immedi- 


ate daily needs. Her thoughts about 
getting a job were vague. She was in 
legal trouble for annoying her ex-hus- 
band who now had custody of the chil- 
dren. She felt their removal as an in- 
justice, and yet the focus of her concern 
did not seem to be the children but 
rather the effect of their loss on her. 

During the next four interviews she 
was increasingly upset, and again her 
drinking became heavier. The main 
focus of the clinic was now not upon 
Mrs. Doe’s feelings about her loss but 
on her own practical planning, for ex- 
ample, meals, a roof over her head, and 
income. Therefore, readmission to Blue 
Hills Hospital seemed indicated in or- 
der to call a halt to her drinking, for it 
was impossible to work with her on 
these problems until she could be sober. 
The hospital psychiatrist felt that on 
this admission her downhill course was 
steadily progressive and that in all 
probability she would eventually need 
long-term institutional care. Again the 
function of the clinic was seen mainly 
as one of supervising her life, keeping 
other agencies from getting unneces- 
sarily involved, and standing ready to 
arrange for her long-term care if needed. 
Two weeks later she was discharged and 
returned to the clinic. 


Post-hospital care 


On her return, Mrs. Doe was calmer, 
but she was still unable to formulate 
practical plans for herself. At this point 
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the impending loss of income and hous- 
ing had become an acute problem. She 
expressed concern about feelings of de- 
personalization and unreality, much as 
she had described them in the past, and 
spoke of how drinking had helped bring 
her back to reality. She wanted more 
psychotherapy in order to get rid of 
these feelings “for good” and waved off 
the suggestion that she might become 
able to accept these feelings if she would 
try to find more practical ways of han- 
dling them. The clinic’s focus was, 
however, still on helping her to face 
the immediate situation of having to 
care for herself and to work out ways 
of meeting her concrete needs for food 
and shelter. 

During the next several months, Mrs. 
Doe was seen irregularly at intervals of 
approximately twice a month. The focus 
of attention continued to be her reality 
problems, and after a few weeks she did 
get a job as a ward maid in a Catholic 
convalescent home. Her drinking con- 
tinued to cause trouble sporadically and 
resulted in her being evicted from one 
cheap room after another. She gradu- 
ally seemed better able to accept the 
separation from the children, however, 
and could even voice her enjoyment of 
freedom from responsibility. 

The most striking feature in Mrs. 
Doe’s adjustment at this time was her 
ability to hold her job. True, she did 
so under considerable stress and in spite 
of a good many interpersonal difficul- 
ties. In fact, her concern about her job 
and the people with whom she worked 
became a major focus in the interviews. 
When her continued drinking began to 
interfere with her work, she was warned 
that she might be dismissed. Since she 
knew of no way to handle her “nervous- 
ness” except by drinking she felt that 
she was on very thin ice and for some 
time made genuine efforts to control the 
drinking, at least to the point of not 
letting it interfere with work. Even- 


tually it did become more of a problem 
as she began to sneak more drinks at 
work and to get into more trouble with 
drinking outside of work. Her prob- 
lems involved such things as finding 
herself stranded and penniless after an 
evening’s drinking and indulgence in 
transitory involvements with strange 
men. In spite of all this, Mrs. Doe 
saw her children fairly regularly every 
week. She usually managed to be sober 
for these occasions. She also attended 
the evening high school, completing 
three courses with an “A” in every sub- 
ject. At this time too she began ir- 
regular attendance at meetings of Al- 
coholics Anonymous. She seemed to try 
to keep herself occupied every possible 
moment rather than risk having idle 
time on her hands. After six months, 
however, through drinking and misbe- 
having around her place of employment, 
she lost her job. 


TURNING POINT 


The loss of this job was something she 
found even more difficult to accept than 
the loss of her children; it appears, in 
retrospect, to have led up to a turning 
point for her. She was at first quite 
shattered, and her drinking for a couple 
of weeks became more uncontrolled than 
ever. During this period she lived on 
small loans doled out by her mother on 
a day to day basis. At this time of 
most uncontrolled drinking she wan- 
dered into a Salvation Army meeting 
and was warmly welcomed by the mem- 
bers. Later she felt very guilty about 
breaking her promises to them that she 
would not drink any more. They even 
came to her room to try to help her— 
something which she had longed for 
from all the social workers she had 
known. When even the Salvation Army 
people despaired at her continued drink- 
ing, Mrs. Doe was shocked into sudden 
sobriety. One drink followed that de- 
cision to stop. Up to this time—a pe- 
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riod of more than three years—she has 
not had another. 

She wanted to work again at the 
Catholic convalescent home, but her 
record was too bad. Finally she took 
a job which she hated, but by sticking 
it out for several weeks she convinced 
the nun, who was nurse supervisor at 
the convalescent home, of her depend- 
ability and got back her former job. 


i 


RECOVERY 


She still has that job and has made 
progress in it and in every other area 
during the past three years. First, she 
moved into a modest apartment. This 
was done partly in the hope of getting 
the children back but partly also to re- 
establish herself more securely as a per- 
son of some status. Aided by her new 
friends in Alcoholics Anonymous and the 
Salvation Army, she worked phenome- 
nally long hours at making the place at- 
tractive. She also began to make regular 
payments on her old bills and to handle 
financial problems, not only realistically 
but outstandingly well. Her relation- 
ships with her children and with her 
mother improved strikingly as they 
gained more confidence in her. When 
she brought her case back to court to 
ask that custody of Dorothy be returned 
to her, she seemed to act as much out 
of concern for Dorothy as from her own 
need. Dorothy, since she has been back 
with her mother for two years, has im- 
proved considerably, and while Mrs. 
Doe’s attitude toward her has been 
warm and accepting, she has not hesi- 
tated to set limits where needed. She 
hopes to improve her relationship with 
Mary and Louise too and, if successful 
in this, plans to ask for custody of them 
as well. Meanwhile she is taking a 
two-year course which will qualify her 
for a. better job as a trained attendant 
in the convalescent home where she 
works, and she is performing excellently 
in her class. She has bought a used car 


which makes management of her very 
full daily schedule much easiér. She 
has also gradually lost a considerable 
amount of weight, dresses more care- 
fully, and in general presents an attrac- 
tive appearance. While she is in some 
conflict about religion, participating in 
activities of two different churches, she 
has not been extremely uncomfortable 
about this but simply states that she 
needs both. 

With the implicit support of the 
clinic, another part of Mrs. Doe’s new 
adjustment has been her avoidance of 
constantly running to doctors with so- 
matic complaints. Since she has been 
sober, her treatment at the clinic has 
been almost exclusively with the social 
worker. The continuity of contact with 
one person has seemed very meaningful 
to her. This is particularly important 
in view of her many previous short- 
lived treatment relationships, the termi- 
nation of which had always left her 
feeling abandoned. She kept regular 
weekly appointments until the past 
year. She comes less frequently now, 
and she and the clinic staff agree that 
eventually she will be able to manage 
without the clinic. 


CONSIDERATIONS IN RECOVERY 


What made this patient get better, 
despite all expectations to the con- 
trary? She regards her own recovery 
as the result of a “spiritual experience” 
and expresses annoyance with the fact 
that certain groups—notably the Salva- 
tion Army, Alcoholics Anonymous, the 
Catholic Church, and presumably the 
clinic too—each seems to “want credit.” 
Her annoyance is understandable in the 
light of her long history of seeking help, 
being referred from one agency to an- 
other, and often being assigned to peo- 
ple who were just beginning to develop 
their professional skills. For she was 
aware of such handling and the unhope- 
ful attitude implied. This was evi- 
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denced by her remark to one of the 
student social workers whom she saw: 
“You’re not a professional person yet. 
Oh, you’re learning, and some day you 
will be, but not yet!” 

The hidden aspect of Mary Doe’s 
drinking problem over the years before 
she came to the clinic undoubtedly was 
largely responsible for her failure to get 
more pertinent help earlier. Here was 
a patient with many obvious social and 
psychiatric difficulties clamoring for at- 
tention. But at the same time she har- 
bored an obscure problem which kept 
mysteriously interfering with treatment 
while yet remaining hidden. Thus early 
promises of improvement repeatedly 
failed to materialize. Her being a 
woman may, incidentally, have pro- 
longed the hidden aspect of her alcohol- 
ism As such she was less likely than a 
man to be sent to jail for drinking and, 
as a housewife, did not have to dread its 
causing her dismissal from a job; her 
very likeability may also have made it 
difficult for previous doctors and social 
workers to see the extent of her drink- 
ing problem. 

Nor does this negate the value of 
her earlier treatment experiences; with- 
out them she would probably not have 
had the strength to bring herself to the 
point of seeking direct help for her al- 
coholism. But, unquestionably, the final 
recognition of the severity of her alco- 
holism and focus in treatment upon the 


daily reality problems which it so com- 
plicated were essential for her recovery. 
While Mary Doe’s case serves as an ex- 
ample of how it is possible for alcohol- 
ism to remain a hidden problem for a 
very long time, it also serves to illus- 
trate how little change is possible until 
this problem is in the open and can be 
dealt with directly. 


Costs INVOLVED 


The enormous cost to the community 
of the virtual hiding of the real nature 
of this case for almost a decade is in- 
estimable Such cost must be counted 
not only in terms of services from courts, 
hospitals, clinics, and agencies but also 
in terms of such immeasurable loss as 
was felt by Mary Doe’s children, her 
mother, her employers, indeed undoubt- 
edly to some degree by everyone who 
came into meaningful contact with her. 
Nor can one begin to count the cost to 
Mary Doe herself, who, while clinging 
to and covering up her excessive drink- 
ing, lost ten years of her life in the 
process. Again, this quality of costli- 
ness in the case of Mary Doe is to be 
considered as typical, not exceptional. 


‘For in any situation where alcoholism 


is stigmatized as it is in our culture the 
same costs are incurred by this process 
of “not seeing,” mislabeling, or even 
denying the painful reality of chronic 
excessive drinking. 


Alcoholism and the Family 


By Joan K. Jackson 


Abstract: The relationship between an alcoholic and his family is a two-way 


one. 
tioning of the family as a unit. 


The alcoholic affects the personalities of family members and the func- 
The family in turn contributes to the allevia- 


tion or persistence of the alcoholism. A description of the family crisis pre- 
cipitated by alcoholism is given Treatment of alcoholism should include help, 
not only for the alcoholic but also for the family. 


NTIL recently it was possible to 
think of alcoholism as if it in- 
volved the alcoholic only. Most of the 
alcoholics studied were inmates of pub- 
licly supported institutions: jails, men- 
tal hospitals, and public general hos- 
pitals. These ill people appeared to be 
homeless and tieless. As the public be- 
came more aware of the extent and na- 
ture of alcoholism and that treatment 
possibilities existed, alcoholics who were 
still integral parts of the community 


appeared at clinics. ‘The definition of, 


“the problems of alcoholism” has had 
to be broadened to include all those 
with whom the alcoholic is or has been 
in close and continuing contact. 

At present we do not know how many 
nonalcoholics are affected directly by al- 
coholism. However, an estimate can be 
derived from the available statistics on 
the marital histories of alcoholics, The 
recurrently arrested alcoholic seems to 
affect the fewest nonalcoholics. Reports 
range from 19 per cent to 51 per cent 
who have never married ‘—that is, from 


1J. K, Jackson, “The Problem of the Alco- 
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(Ed.), Personality, Stress and Tuberculosis 
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1956), pp. 504-38; R. Straus and S. D Bacon, 
“Alcoholism and Social Stability: A Study of 


slightly more than the expected number 
of single men to three to four times the 
expected rate. The vast majority who 
had married are now separated from 
their families. Alcoholics who volun- 
tarily seek treatment at clinics affect the 
lives of more people than jailed alco- 
holics. While the number of broken 
marriages is still excessive, approxi- 
mately the expected number of volun- 
tary patients have been married.* Any 
estimate of nonalcoholics affected must 
take into consideration not only the 
present marital status of alcoholics, but 
also the past marital history. About 
one-third of the alcoholics have been 
married more than once. Jailed alco- 
holics had multiple marriages less fre- 
quently than clinic alcoholics. 


Occupational Integration in 2,023 Male Clinic 
Patients,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
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There has been no enumeration of 
the children and other relatives influ- 
enced by alcoholism. From the author’s 
studies it can be estimated that for each 
alcoholic there are at least two people 
in the immediate family who are af- 
fected. Approximately two-thirds of the 
married alcoholics have children, thus 
averaging two apiece. Family studies 
indicate that a minimum of one other 
relative is also directly involved. The 
importance of understanding the prob- 
lems faced by the families of alcoholics 
is obvious from these figures. To date, 
little is known about the nature of the 
effects of living with or having lived 
with an alcoholic. However, there is 
considerable evidence that it has dis- 
turbing effects on the personalities of 
family members. 

Once attention had been focussed on 
the families of alcoholics, it became ob- 
vious that the relationship between the 
alcoholic and his family is not a one- 
way relationship. The family also af- 
fects the alcoholic and his illness. The 
very existence of family ties appears to 
be related to recovery from alcoholism. 
Some families are successful in helping 
their alcoholic member to recognize his 
need for help and are supportive of 
treatment efforts. Yet other types of 
families may discourage the patient 
from seeking treatment and may actu- 
ally encourage the persistence of alco- 
holism. It is now believed that the 
most successful treatment of alcoholism 
involves helping both the alcoholic and 
those members of his family who are di- 
rectly involved in his drinking behavior.* 


8D. J. Myerson, “An Active Therapeutic 
Method of Interrupting the Dependency Rela- 
tionship of Certain Male Alcoholics,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcokol, Vol. 14, 
September 1953, pp. 419-26; L H. Gliedman, 
D. Rosenthal, J. Frank, H. T. Nash, “Group 
Therapy of Alcoholics with Concurrent Group 
Meetings of Their Wives,” Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcokol, Vol. 17, December 1956, 
pp. 655-70. 


Tue ALCOHOLIC AND HIS CHILDREN 


The children are affected by living 
with an alcoholic more than any other 
family member. Personalities are formed 
in a social milieu which is markedly un- 
stable, torn with dissension, culturally 
deviant, and socially disapproved. The 
children must model themselves on 
adults who play their roles in a dis- 
torted fashion. The alcoholic shows 
little adequate adult behavior. The 
nonalcoholic parent attempts to play the 
roles of both father and mother, often 
failing to do either well. 

The child of an alcoholic is bound to 
have problems in learning who he is, 
what is expected of him, and what he 
can expect from others. Almost in- 
evitably his parents behave inconsist- 
ently towards him. His self-conception 
evolves in a situation in which the way 
others act towards him has more to do 
with the current events in the family 
than with the child’s nature. His al- 
coholic parent feels one way about him 
when he is sober, another when drunk, 
and yet another during the hangover 
stage. 

What the child can expect from his 
parents will also depend on the phase 
of the drinking cycle as well as on 
where he stands in relation to each par- 
ent at any given time. Only too fre- 
quently be is used in the battle be- 
tween them. The wives of alcoholics 
find themselves disliking, punishing, or 
depriving the children preferred by the 
father and those who resemble him. 
Similarly, the child who is preferred by, 
or resembles the mother is often hurt 
by the father. If the child tries to stay 
close to both parents he is caught in an 
impossible situation. Each parent re- 
sents the affection the other receives 
while demanding that the child show 
affection to both. 

The children do not understand what 
is happening. The very young ones do 
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not know that their families are differ- 
ent from other families. When they be- 
come aware of the differences, the chil- 
dren are torn between their own loyalty 
and the views of their parents that 
others hold. When neighbors ostracize 
them, the children are bewildered about 
what they did to bring about this re- 
sult. Even those who are not ostracized 
become isolated. They hesitate to bring 
their friends to a home where their par- 
ent is likely to be drunk. 

The behavior of the alcoholic parent 
is unpredictable and unintelligble to the 
child. The tendency of the child to 
look for the reasons in his own behav- 
icr very often is reinforced inadvertently 
by his mother. When father is leading 
up to a drinking episode, the children 
are put on their best behavior. When 
the drinking episode occurs, it is not 
surprising that the children feel that 
zhey have somehow done something to 
precipitate it. 

Newell * states that the children of 
alcoholics are placed in a situation very 
similar to that of the experimental ani- 
mals who are tempted towards rewards 
and then continually frustrated, whose 
environment changes constantly in a 
manner over which they have no con- 
trol. Under such circumstances experi- 
mental animals have convulsions or 
“nervous breakdowns.” Unfortunately, 
we still know very little about what 
happens to the children or about the 
curation of the effects. 

Yet some of the children appear un- 
disturbed. The personality damage ap- 
pears to be least when the nonalcoholic 
parent is aware of the problems. they 
face, gives them emotional support, 
keeps from using them against the al- 
coholic, tries to be consistent, and has 
insight into her own problems with the 
alcoholic. It also appears to mitigate 

4N. Newell, “Alcoholism and the Father 


Image,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on AL- 
cokol, Vol 11, March 1950, pp. 92-96. 


some of the child’s confusion if alco- 
holism is explained to him by a parent 
who accepts alcoholism as an illness. 


THe ALCOHOLIC AND His WIFE 


The wives of alcoholics have received 
considerably more attention than the 
children. The focus tends to be on how 
they affect the alcoholic and his alco- 
holism, rather than on how alcoholism 
and the alcoholic affect them. Most 
writers seem to feel that the wives of 
alcoholics are drawn from the ranks of 
emotionally disturbed women who seek 
out spouses who are not threatening to 
them, spouses who can be manipulated 
to meet their own personality needs. 
According to this theory, the wife has 
a vested interest in the persistence of 
the alcoholism of her spouse Her own 
emotional stability depends upon it. 
Should the husband become sober, the 
wives are in danger of decompensating 
and showing marked neurotic disturb- 
ances.’ l 

A complementary theory suggests that 
prealcoholic or alcoholic males tend to 
select certain types of women as wives. 
The most commonly reported type is a 
dominating, maternal woman who uses 
her maternal role as a defense against 
inadequate femininity. 

Any attempt to assess the general ap- 
plicability of this theory to all the wives 
of alcoholics runs into difficulties. First, 
the only wives who can be studied by 
researchers are those who have stayed 
with their husbands until alcoholism 
was well under way. The high divorce 
rate among alcoholics suggests that 
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these wives are the exception rather 
than the rule. The majority of women 
who find themselves married to alco- 
holics appear to divorce them. Second, 
if a high rate of emotional disturbance 
is found among women still living with 
alcoholics, it is difficult to determine 
whether the personality difficulties ante- 
dated or postdated the alcoholism, 
whether they were partly causal or 
whether they emerged during the recur- 
rent crises and the cumulative stresses 
of living with an alcoholic. Third, the 
wives who were studied were women 
who were actively blocking the treat- 
ment of their husbands, who had en- 
tered mental hospitals after their hus- 
bands’ sobriety, who were themselves 
seeking psychiatric care, or who were 
in the process of manipulating social 
agencies to provide services. It is of 
interest that neither of the studies which 
deal with women who were taking an 
active part in their husbands’ recovery 
process comment upon any similarities 
in the personality structures of the 
wives.® 

It is likely that the final test of the 
hypotheses about the role of the wives’ 
personalities in their husbands’ alcohol- 
ism will have to await the accumula- 
tion of considerably more information. 
No alcoholic personality type has been 
found on psychological tests; no tests 
have been given to the wives of alco- 
holics. Until we know more about the 
etiology of alcoholism and its remedy, 
the role of the wives’ personalities in 
its onset, in its persistence, and in its 
alleviation will remain in the realm of 
speculation. 

No one denies that the wives of ac- 
tive alcoholics are emotionally disturbed. 
In nonthreatening situations, the wives 
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are the first to admit their own con- 
cerns about “their sanity.” Of over 
one hundred women who attended a 
discussion group at one time or an- 
other during the past six years, there 
was not one who failed to talk about 
her concerns about her own emotional 
health. All of the women worry about 
the part which their attitudes and be- 
havior play in the persistence of the 
drinking and in their families’ disturb- 
ances, Although no uniform person- 
ality types are discernible, they do share 
feelings of confusion and anxiety. Most 
feel ambivalent about their husbands. 
However, this group is composed of 
women who are oriented towards chang- 
ing themselves and the situation rather 
than escaping from it. 


Tse IMPACT oF ALCOHOLISM ON 
THE FAMILY 


When two or more persons live to- 
gether over a period of time, patterns 
of relating to one another evolve. Ina 


family, a division of functions occurs 


and roles interlock. For the family to 
function smoothly, each person must 
play his roles in a predictable manner 
and according to the expectations of 
others in the family. When the family 
as a whole is functioning smoothly, in- 
dividual members of the family also 
tend to function well. Everyone is 
aware of where he fits, what he is ex- 
pected to do, and what he can expect 
from others in the family. When this 
organization is disrupted, repercussions 
are felt by each family member. A 
crisis is under way. 

Family crises tend to follow a similar 
pattern, regardless of the nature of the 
precipitant. Usually there is an initial 
denial that a problem exists. The 
family tries to continue in its usual 
behavior patterns until it is obvious 
that these patterns are no longer effec- 
tive. At this point there is a downward 
slump in organization. Roles are played 
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with less enthusiasm and there is an in- 
crease in tensions and strained relation- 
ships. Finally an improvement occurs 
as some adjustive technique is success- 
ful. 
bilized at a new level. At each stage 
of the crisis there is a reshuffling of 
roles among family members, changes 
in status and prestige, changes in “self” 
and “other” images, shifts in family 
solidarity and self-sufficiency and in the 
visibility of the crisis to outsiders. In 
the process of the crisis, considerable 
mental conflict is engendered in all 
family members, and personality dis- 
tortion occurs.” These are the elements 
which are uniform regardless of the 
type of family crisis. The phases vary 
in length and intensity depending on 
the nature of the crisis and the nature 
of the individuals involved in it. 

When one of the adults in a family 
becomes an alcoholic, the over-all pat- 
tern of the crisis takes a form similar 
to that of other family crises. However 
there are usually recurrent subsidiary 
crises which complicate the over-all 
situation and the attempts at its resolu- 
tion. Shame, unemployment, impover- 
ishment, desertion and return, nonsup- 
port, infidelity, imprisonment, illness 
and progressive dissension also occur. 
For other types of family crises, there 
are cultural prescriptions for socially 
appropriate behavior and for procedures 
which will terminate the crisis. But 
this is not so in the case of alcoholism. 
The cultural view is that alcoholism is 
shameful and should not occur. Thus, 
when facing alcoholism, the family is in 
a socially unstructured situation and 
must find the techniques for handling 
the crisis through trial and error be- 
havior and without social support. In 
many respects, there are marked simi- 
Jarities between the type of crisis pre- 

TW. Waller (Revised by Reuben Hill), The 


Family: A Dynamic Interpretation (New 
York: Dryden Press, 1951), pp 453-41. 


Family organization becomes sta-. 


*to come to the same conclusion. 


cipitated by alcoholism and those pre- 
Cipitated by mental illness. 


ATTEMPTS TO DENY THE PROBLEM 


Alcoholism rarely emerges full-blown 
overnight. It is usually heralded by 
widely spaced incidents of excessive 
drinking, each of which sets off a small 
family crisis. Both spouses try to ac- 
count for the episode and then to avoid 
the family situations which appear to 
have caused the drinking. In their 
search for explanations, they try to de- 
fine the situation as controllable, under- 
standable, and “perfectly normal.” Be- 
tween drinking episodes, both feel guilty 
about their behavior and about their 
impact on each other. Each tries to be 
an “ideal spouse” to the other. Gradu- 
ally not only the drinking problem, but 
also the other problems in the marriage 
are denied or sidestepped. 

It takes some time before the wife 
realizes that the drinking is neither 
normal nor controllable behavior. It 
takes the alcoholic considerably longer 
The 
cultural view that alcoholics are Skid 
Row bums who are constantly inebri- 
ated also serves to keep the situation 
clouded. Friends compound the con- 
fusion. If the wife compares her hus- 
band with them, some show parallels to 
his behavior and others are in marked 
contrast. She wavers between defining 
his behavior as “normal” and “not nor- 
mal.” If she consults friends, they 
tend to discount her concern, thus fa- 
cilitating her tendency to deny that a 
problem exists and adding to her guilt 
about thinking disloyal thoughts about 
her husband. A 

During this stage the family is very 
concerned about the social visibility of 
the drinking behavior. They feel that 
they would surely be ostracized if the 
extent of the drinking were known. To 
protect themselves against discovery, the 
family begins to cut down on their so- 
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cial activities and to withdraw into the 
home. 


ATTEMPTS TO ELIMINATE THE PROBLEM 


The second stage begins when the 
family defines the alcoholic’s drinking 
behavior as “not normal.” At this point 
frantic efforts are made to eliminate the 
problem. Lacking clear-cut cultural pre- 
scriptions for what to do in a situation 
like this, the efforts are of the trial and 
error variety. In rapid succession, the 
wife threatens to leave the husband, 
babies him during hangovers, drinks 
with him, hides or empties his bottles, 
curtails money, tries to understand his 
problem, keeps his liquor handy for 
him, and nags at him. However, all 
efforts to change the situation fail. 
Gradually the family becomes so pre- 
occupied with the problem of discover- 
ing how to keep father sober that all 
long-term family goals recede into the 
background. 

At the same time isolation of the 
family reaches its peak intensity. The 
extreme isolation magnifies the impor- 
tance of all intrafamily interactions and 
events. Almost all thought becomes 
drinking-centered. Drinking comes to 
symbolize all conflicts between the 
spouses, and even mother-child conflicts 
are regarded as indirect derivatives of 
the drinking behavior. Attempts to 
keep the social visibility of the behav- 
ior at the lowest possible level increase. 

The husband-wife alienation also ac- 
celerates. Each feels resentful of the 
other. Each feels misunderstood and 
unable to understand. Both search fran- 
tically for the reasons for the drink- 
“ng, believing that if the reason could be 
discovered, all family members could 
gear their behavior in a way to make 
the drinking unnecessary. 

The wife feels increasingly inadequate 
as a wife, mother, woman, and person. 
She feels she has failed to make a happy 
and united home for her husband and 


children. Her husband’s frequent com- 
ments to the effect that her behavior 
causes his drinking and her own con- 
cerns that this may be true intensify 
the process of self-devaluation. 


DISORGANIZATION 


This is a stage which could also be 
entitled “What’s the use?” Nothing 
seems effective in stabilizing the alco- 
holic. Efforts to change the situation 
become, at best, sporadic. Behavior is 
geared to relieve tensions rather than 
to achieve goals. The family gives up 
trying to understand the alcoholic. They 
do not care if the neighbors know about 
the drinking. The children are told that 
their father is a drunk. They are no 
longer required to show him affection or 
respect. The myth that father still has 
an important status in the family is 
dropped when he no longer supports 
them, is imprisoned, caught in infidelity, 
or disappears for long periods of time. 
The family ceases to care about its self- 
sufficiency and begins to resort to pub- 
lic agencies for help, thereby losing self- 
respect. 

The wife becomes very concerned 
about her sanity. She finds herself 
engaging in tension-relieving behavior 
which she knows is goalless. She is 
aware that she feels tense, anxious, and 
hostile. She regards her precrisis self 
as “the real me” and becomes very 
frightened at how she has changed. 


ATTEMPTS TO REORGANIZE IN SPITE 
OF THE PROBLEM 


When some major or minor subsidiary 
crisis occurs, the family is forced to take 
survival action. At this point many 
wives leave their husbands. 

The major characteristic of this stage 
is that the wife takes over. The-alco- 
holic is ignored or is assigned the status 
of the most recalcitrant child. When 
the wife’s obligations to her husband 
conflict with those to her children, she 
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decides in favor of the children. Family 
ranks are closed progressively and the 
father excluded. 

As a result of the changed family or- 
ganization, father’s behavior constitutes 
less of a problem. Hostility towards 
him diminishes as the family no longer 
expects him to change. Feelings of 
pity, exasperation, and protectiveness 
arise. 

The reorganization has a stabilizing 
effect on the children. They find their 
environment and their mother more 
consistent. Their relationship to their 
father is more clearly defined. Guilt 
and anxiety diminish as they come to 
accept their mother’s view that drink- 
ing is not caused by any behavior of 
family members. 

Long-term family goals and planning 
begin again. Help from public agen- 
cies is accepted as necessary and no 
longer impairs family self-respect. With 
the taking over of family control, the 
wife gradually regains her sense of 
worth. Her concerns about her emo- 
tional health decrease. 

Despite the greater stabilization, sub- 
sidiary crises multiply. The alcoholic 
is violent or withdraws more often; in- 
come becomes more uncertain; impris- 
onments and hospitalizations occur more 
frequently. Each crisis is temporarily 
disruptive to the new family organiza- 
tion The symbolization of these events 
as being caused by alcoholism, nowever, 
prevents the complete disruption of the 
family. 

The most disruptive type of crisis oc- 
curs if the husband recognizes that he 
has a drinking problem and makes an 
effort to get help. Hope is mobilized. 
The family attempts to open its ranks 
again in order to give him the maxi- 
mum chance for recovery. Roles are 
partially reshuffled and attempts at atti- 
tude change are made, only to be dis; 
rupted again if treatment is unsuc- 
cessful. 


EFFoRTS TO ESCAPE THE PROBLEM 


The problems involved in separating 
from the alcoholic are similar to the 
problems involved in separation for any 
other reason. However, some of the 
problems are more intense. The wife, 
who could count on some support from 
her husband in earlier stages, even 
though it was a manipulative move on 
his part, can no longer be sure of any 
support. The mental conflict about de- 
serting a sick man must be resolved as 
well as the wife’s feelings of responsi- 
bility for his alcoholism. The family 
which has experienced violence from the 
alcoholic is concerned that separation 
may intensify the violence When the 
decision is made to separate because of 
the drinking, the alcoholic often gives 
up drinking for a while, thereby remov- 
ing what is apparently the major rea- 
son for the separation. 

Some other events, however, have 
made separation possible. The wife 
has learned that the family can run 
smoothly without her husband. Taking 
over control has bolstered her self-con- 
fidence. Her orientation has shifted 
from inaction to action. The wife also 
has familiarity with public agencies 
which can provide help, and she has 
overcome her shame about using them. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE FAMILY 


Without the father, the family tends 
to reorganize rather smoothly. They 
have already closed ranks against him 
and now they feel free of the minor 
disruptions he still created in the family. 
Reorganization is impeded if the alco- 
holic continues to attempt reconciliation 
or feels he must “get even” with the 
family for deserting him. 

The whole family becomes united 
when the husband achieves sobriety, 
whether or not separation has preceded. 
For the wife and husband facing a sober 
marriage after many years of an alco- 
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holic marriage, the expectations for mar- 
riage without alcoholism are unrealistic 
and idealistic. 

Many problems arise. The wife bas 
managed the family for years. Now 
her husband wishes to be reinstated as 
head of the house. Usually the first 
role he re-establishes is that of bread- 
winner. With the resumption of this 
role, he feels that the family should re- 
instate him immediately in all his for- 
mer roles. Difficulties inevitably fol- 
low. For example, the children are 
often unable to accept his resumption 
of the father role. Their mother has 
been mother and father to them for so 
long that it takes time to get used to 
consulting their father. Often the father 
tries to manage this change overnight, 
and the very pressure he puts on the 
children towards this end defeats him. 

The wife, who finds it difficult to be- 
lieve that her husband is sober perma- 
nently, is often unwilling to relinquish 
her control of family affairs even though 
she knows that this is necessary to 
her husband’s sobriety. She remembers 
when his failures to handle responsi- 
bility were catastrophic to the family. 
Used to avoiding any issues which might 
upset him, the wife often has difficulty 
discussing problems openly. If she per- 
mits him to resume his father role, she 
often feels resentful of his intrusion into 
territory she has come to regard as her 
own. If he makes any decisions which 
are detrimental to the family, her for- 
mer feelings of superiority may be mo- 
bilized and affect her relationship with 
him. 

Gradually the difficulties related to 
alcoholism recede into the past and 
family adjustment at some level is 
achieved. The drinking problem shows 
up only sporadically—when the time 
comes for a decision about permitting 
the children to drink or when pressure 
is put on the husband to drink at a 
party. 


PERSONALITY DISTURBANCES IN 
FAMILY MEMBERS 


Each «stage in the crisis of alcohol- 
ism has distinctive characteristics. The 
types of problems faced, the extent to 
which the situation is structured, the 
amount of emotional support received 
by individual family members, and the 
rewards vary as to the stage of the 
crisis. Some stages “fit” the personali- 
ties of the individuals involved better 
than others. 

Although each stage of the crisis ap- 
pears to give rise to some similar pat- 
terns of response, there is considerable 
variation from family to family. The 
wife whose original personality fits com- 
fortably into denying the existence of 
the problem will probably take longer 
to get past this phase of the crisis than 
the wife who finds dominating more 
congenial. The latter will probably pro- 
long the stage of attempting to elimi- 
nate the problem. Some families make 
an adjustment at one level of the crisis 
and never seem to go on to the next 
phase. 

With the transition from one stage to 
another, there is the danger of marked 
personality disturbance in family mem- 
bers. Some become their most disturbed 
when drinking first becomes a problem; 
others become most disturbed when the 
alcoholic becomes sober. In the experi- 
ence of the author, there has been little 
uniformity within families or between 
families in this respect. However, after 
two or three years of sobriety, the alco- 
holics’ family members appear to re- 
semble a cross section of people any- 
where. Any uniformities which were 
obvious earlier seem to have disap- 
peared. 


THERAPY AND THE FAMILY 


The major goal of the families of 
most alcoholics is to find some way of 
bringing about a change in father’s 
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drinking. When the alcoholic seeks 
treatment, the family members usually 
have very mixed feelings towards the 
treatment agency. Hope that father 
may recover is remobilized and if so- 
briety ensues for any length*of time, 
they are grateful. At the same time, 
they often feel resentment that an out- 
side agency can accomplish what they 
have tried to do for years. They may 
also resent the emotional support which 
the alcoholic receives from the treat- 
ment agency, while they are left to cope 
with still another change in their rela- 
tionship to him without support. 

Most families have little awareness of 
what treatment involves and are forced 
to rely on the alcoholic patient for their 
information. The patient frequently 
passes on a distorted picture in order to 
manipulate the family situation for his 
own ends. What information is given is 
perceived by the family against a back- 
ground of their attitudes towards the al- 
coholic at that point in time. The ac- 
tions they take are also influenced by 
their estimate of the probability that 
treatment will be successful. The re- 
sult is often a family which works at 
, cross purposes with therapy. 

Recently there has been a growing 
recognition that the family of the alco- 
holic also requires help if the alcoholic 
is to be treated successfully. An ex- 
periment was tried at the Henry Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Alcoholics and their wives 
were treated in concurrent group ther- 
apy sessions. The Al-Anon Family 
Groups provide the same type of situa- 
tion for the families of AA members 
and have the additional asset of help- 
ing the families of alcoholics who are 
still not interested in receiving help for 
themselves. Joint treatment of alcohol- 
ics and the members of their family aims 
at getting a better understanding of the 
underlying emotional disturbance, of the 


relationship between the alcoholic and 
the person who is most frequently the 
object and stimulus of the drinking be- 
havior, and of the treatment process.® 

Joint treatment of the alcoholic and 
his family has other assets, as Gliedman 
and his co-workers point out.® Joint 
therapy emphasizes the marriage. In 
addition, with both spouses coming for 
help, there is less likelihood that under- 
taking treatment will be construed as 
an admission of guilt or that therapy 
will be used as a weapon by one against 
the other. The wife’s entrance into 
therapy is a tacit admission of her need 
to change too. It represents a hopeful 
attitude on the part of both the alco- 
holic and his wife that recovery is pos- 
sible and creates an orientation towards 
working things out together as a family 
unit. 

The members of an Al-Anon group 
with which the author is familiar re- 
ceive understanding of their problems 
and their feelings from one another, emo- 
tional support which facilitates change 
in attitudes and behavior, basic informa- 
tion about solutions to common prob- 
lems, and information about the treat- 
ment process and about the nature of 
alcoholism as an illness, Shame is al- 
leviated and hope engendered. The 
nonalcoholic spouses gain perspective 
on what has happened to their families 
and on the possibilities of changing to- 
wards greater stability. Anxiety dimin- 
ishes in an almost visible fashion. As 
they gain perspective on the situation, 
behavior tends to become more realistic 
and rewarding. By no means the least 
important effect derived from member- 
ship in the group is a structuring of 
what has seemed to be a completely un- 
structured situation and the feelings of 
security which this engenders. 

8 Gliedman, Rosenthal, Frank, and Nash, 


op cit. (note 3 supra). 
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Psychiatric Treatment of Alcoholism 


By SIDNEY VOGEL 


Abstract: This article presents an examination and evaluation of the role of 
psychiatry ın the treatment of alcoholism, and an interpretation of the nature of 


addiction and the concept of alcoholism as an addictive disease. 


It treats the 


conflicts and problems of the alcoholic with a description of common neurotic 
methods used to solve them; the psychological needs served by alcohol; methods 
of therapy, including psychotherapy, group therapy, psychoanalysis, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, and so forth; the role of the patient and therapist in deteymining 
results of psychotherapy; and the need for a co-ordination of scientific and lay 
disciplines to further our knowledge and improve results. 


SYCHIATRISTS and analysts have 

sometimes been accused (and not 
only in the New Yorker) of making 
strange and bizarre interpretations of 
common everyday behavior. We are al- 
leged to claim that a gossip is merely ex- 
pressing a wish to do those very same 
wonderful, horrible things, and that a 
surgeon may be merely a sublimated 
butcher. At this introductory point, 
whatever the reader is thinking of the 
author’s interest in alcoholism and its 
significance to his unconscious drives is 
his own prerogative. 

The truth is that the psychiatrist 
seeks only an understanding of human 
behavior with the goal of treating and 
aiding the mentally ill. The purpose of 
this article is to present, examine, and 
evaluate the role of psychiatry in the 
treatment of alcoholic addiction. It 
must be said at the outset that psychi- 
atry is only one of the tools used in the 
treatment of this widespread disease 
which involves an estimated five million 
Americans and their families. 

Some knowledge of the character of 
addiction is necessary for an under- 
standing of alcoholism. Without this, 
confusion, intolerance, and questionable 
therapeutic attitudes result. 


Derived from the Latin root “to 
adore,” common usage has changed the 
original meaning of “addiction” to imply 
a dreadful, unbreakable, uncontrollable, 
self-destructive, antisocial craving with 
an ultimate dire end. 

However, addiction is not always de- 
structive to this extent, nor is it solely 
confined to drugs and alcohol. There 
are addictions without drugs. Addiction 
to food results in obesity, and to steal- 
ing in. kleptomania. Gambling addicts 
are common, and even “love addicts” 
have been described in psychiatric liter- 
ature. Wives often complain of their 
husbands’ hobbies as addictive. On 
close observation, few of our friends, 
and on introspection, few of us are en- 
tirely free of even a tiny bit of addic- 
tion, if only to tobacco, reading, or golf. 

Addicts, with or without drugs, have 
many common denominators. The simi- 
larity between the symptoms of different 
addictions is often striking and unmis- 
takable. If one were to listen to the 
verbal productions of the addictive 
drinker or food addict, the parallels 
would be quite evident. Which case of 


1Q, Fenichel, The Psychoanalytic Theory of 
Neurosis (New York: W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1945). 
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obesity does not minimize the degree 
and frequency of overeating and say to 
the harassed doctor, “Really, I don’t eat 
a thing’? Which inveterate gambler, 
like the alcoholic, does not feel omnipo- 
tent, that he can “beat the game” and 
control his gambling in spite of the ob- 
vious destructiveness to himself and to 
those around him? 

With reference to alcoholism, the first 
concept tq recognize is that an alcoholic 
addict is not someone who drinks “more 
than I do.” For general purposes, al- 
coholics can be described as those people 
who drink in a very special way—that 
is, to excess, compulsively, without con- 
trol, and self-destructively. The lack of 
control must be emphasized. Alcoholics 
have always been subject to condemna- 
tion and stigma. They are generally 
self-condemnatory and with few excep- 
tions deeply guilty. They resort to nu- 
merous rationalizations to explain their 
alcoholism. The majorizy on initial con- 
tact either deny, or at the very mini- 
mum, underestimate alcohol as a prob- 
lem. Even those who verbally beat their 
breasts with alcoholic confessions have 
hidden doubts of varying degrees as to 
the causation and extent of their difficul- 
ties The lack of control, the fact that 
the alcoholic minimizes his drinking and 
will not face the extent of his problems 
must be considered symptoms of his ill- 
ness, just as anxiety and depression over 
a nonexistent heart disease are symp- 
toms of a “cardiac neurosis.” The ur- 
gency, intensity, and irsatiability lead 
to dependency and the typical final pic- 
ture of a patient whose major interests 
revolve around the source and substance 
of alcohol. Marital, domestic, voca- 
tional, and social interests change, suf- 
fer, and deteriorate, depriving the alco- 
holic, the family unit, and society of the 
individual’s potentialities and abilities. 

There have been many attempts made 
to describe a specific character type as 
prone to become an alcoholic. There is 
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a suggestion of both heredity and doom: 
about these sometimes impassioned de- 
scriptions. Many alcoholics themselves. 
resort to this as a defense against so- 
briety. For example, there is the Irish- 
man who states, “I am an alcoholic be- 
cause I am Irish,” with the implication 
that it is “in the blood” and therefore 
nothing can be done about it. He is 
somewhat chagrined when he is told 
that the Irish as a national group are 
not first in alcoholic consumption. 


THe NEED FoR ALCOHOL 


No matter what terms are used, the 
alcoholic drinks in a special way because 
he “requires” alcohol. The nature and 
source of this “need” is a basic problem 
in alcoholic research. It is not mere 
pleasure that the alcoholic seeks as com- 
monly claimed by the uninformed. In 
actuality, he is the victim of an uncon- 
trollable drive to compensate for a de- 
fect in his physical and/or psychic struc- 
ture. Though there are pleasurable as- 
pects to addictive drinking, the process 
is so insatiable and uncontrollable that 
it becomes a chronic disintegrating proc- 
ess. Alcoholics themselves recognize this 
and often describe it graphically as “slow 
suicide.” 

That one should so intensely seek self- 
destruction seems contradictory and ir- 
rational; but deprived of alcohol, the 
addictive drinker becomes restless, be- 
leaguered, depressed, and anxiety rid- 
den. Perhaps a more understandable 
example of this process is suggested by 
those feelings of inner disquiet and dis- 
comfort which compel a person about to 
fall asleep to repeatedly switch on the 
light, fearing that the alarm clock is not 
correctly set. This compulsion is rela- 
tively benign because it interferes but 
slightly in his life. However, if he is 
never certain and spends the night flick- 
ing on the light and is unable to sleep, 
it no longer is benign and psychiatric 
help is then advised. This compulsion, 
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with its insatiability, its destructiveness 
to sleep, and its associated feelings of 
disquiet is comparable in a minor and 
less destructive way to the compulsion 
of the alcoholic to drink. 

There is general agreement that alco- 
hol compensates for a defect, but no 
concensus as to the nature of the defect. 
Is the defect physiological in origin like 
the diabetic who needs insulin because 
ae cannot utilize sugar well, or is it psy- 
chologically determined? Is this defect, 
whatever its nature, hereditarily, socio- 
logically, or culturally determined, or is 
it a combination of all three? Only 
when these questions are definitively 
and scientifically answered will the gen- 


esis, dynamics, and cure of alcoholism 


be in sight. 

From the organic point of view, vari- 
ous physiological and biological changes, 
‘ such as improper functioning of certain 
endocrine glands, dietary, and metabolic 
deficiencies, and so on have been de- 
scribed. Specific treatment methods, 
such as hormones, vitamins, and many 
drugs have been used in an attempt to 
eliminate these imbalances and thus 
“arrest” the disease. 

The psychiatrist, on the other hand, 
describes the defect as psychological in 
origin resulting from emotional conflicts, 
and he thinks in terms of what gratifica- 
tion, release, inner peace, illusory pleas- 
ure the alcoholic is seeking in this celes- 
tial fluid. He also asks what specific 
role does the chemical, alcohol, play and 
why is the process so insatiable. 


DEFENSE MECHANISMS 2 


Struggle, an ever-present part of life, 
is evident biologically from birth to 
death, whether it be observed in the 
single cell or in the total individual. 
Psychological struggle, or conflict, as it 
is called, is always accompanied by feel- 

2 A, Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms of 


Defence (New York: International Universities 
Press, 1946). 
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ings of anxiety, discomfort, and psychic 
pain. This may be manifested by cer- 
tain behavior patterns or more specific 
emotions such as depression, irritability, 
apprehension, anger, and so on. The 
individual may be aware of the actual 
conflict, its cause and attendant symp- 
toms, such as the anxiety that accom- 
panies making a major decision. Or the 
conflict may be repressed, deeply hid- 
den, and expressed by feelings, symp- 
toms, and behavior the cause of which 
is unknown to the individual, like the 
patient so frequently seen by the psychi- 
atrist who states: “My business is fine, 
I love my wife, my children are no prob- 
lem at all; but I’m depressed.” And he 
is, feels, and acts depressed. 

The methods an individual uses to de- 
fend himself against frustration, psychic 
‘pain, or anxiety arising from conflicts 
are called, in psychiatric parlance, “de- 
fense mechanisms.” Everyone uses and 
needs them. Which ones are chosen— 
and this is not a planned or conscious 
choice—how and when they are used is 
of extreme importance in the under- 
standing of the dynamics of character 
formation and behavior. These mental 
mechanisms are not necessarily patho- 
logic. In fact, in many instances they 
are essential to mental health, and the 
psychiatrist, minister, and social worker 
supported by our religious and social 
mores often try to reinforce them. What 
daily anguish, what inner restlessness, 
what unendable self-recrimination would 
we endure if we could not rationalize 
certain aspects of our behavior that do 
not meet our own socially acceptable 
standards. And “rationalization” is a 
defense mechanism. Of course, this is 
a matter of degree. If one rationalizes 
all failures, limitations, and neurotic be- 
havior, then one is lacking in that impor- 
tant attribute of maturity—self-criticism. 
In extreme degrees this becomes too di- 
vorced from reality and may be consid- 
ered a severe disturbance. 
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Alcoholics, like other individuals, 
make use of numerous defense mecha- 
nisms to protect themselves from anxiety 
and to resolve their conflicts. This also 
permits them to continue drinking and 
avoid treatment. Although they resort 
to many defenses—and individual alco- 
holics differ—as a group they seem to 
have a special predilection for certain 
defense mechanisms. This explains 
much of their behavior, and it is with 
an understanding of this that the thera- 
pist must work for effective results. 

Most striking, and common, is the 
mental mechanism that psychiatrists call 
“denial.” ‘This is an unconscious means 
of either denying reality and facts or 
coloring reality to suit the individual’s 
tastes and needs. It is not lying which 
is a conscious denial of truth. In itself 
this piece of magic with its omnipotent’ 
quality is neither pathologic nor uncom- 
mon. In fact, certain aspects of it are 
universal. Childhood or adult fantasies, 
fairy tales, games and play of children 
are replete with denial. It is within nor- 
mal limits for a child to play at being a 
tiger, a horse, or a parent or for an ado- 
lescent whose shyness and lack of social 
success is threatening to picture herself 
as being quite popular. Only when. de- 
nial departs too widely from reality does, 
the psychiatrist focus a quizzical eye. 
For example if an oceanographer begins 
to think that his depthometer is influ- 
encing the ocean currents, he is getting 
off the “deep end.” When the alcoholic 
minimizes his drinking and its destruc- 
tive effects, wonders why his wife and 
society object to his behavior, he, like 
the oceanographer, is resorting to denial. 

A second defense mechanism com- 
monly used by alcoholics is called ‘‘pro- 
jection.” This is a means of ascribing 
to others one’s own objectionable char- 
acter traits, behavior, wishes, and ideas. 
The wife who constantly accuses her 
faithful husband of philandering when 
in reality it is she who is flirting with 
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every man who comes her way is resort- 
ing to that very convenient mechanism, 
projection. As in denial, projective 
mechanisms are used in a benign way 
by all of us. When the degree is ex- 


_ treme, pervades one’s entire thinking 


and behavior with resultant loss of con- 
tact with reality, it becomes the fabric 
of delusions and hallucinations and is 
then pathologic. 

Rationalization, already mentioned, is 
a third defense mechanism commonly 
used by alcoholics. Here too we are 
dealing with a mental mechanism that 
all of us use in normal life. However, 
the alcoholic resorts to it in an extreme 
way to minimize and explain away his 
excessive drinking and objectionable 
behavior. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORIES OF ALCOHOLIC 
ADDICTION ` 


Some individuals are better equipped 
than others by heredity and environ- 
ment to cope with their conflicts and 
problems. Certain situations may be so 
overwhelming, as in war, that even the 
best equipped eventually are affected or 
succumb in one way or another. How 
an individual faces and handles his inner 
problems and the problems of his envi- 
ronment, what conflicts arise, and what 
specific methods are used to solve them 
influence and determine his character, 
maturity, and social adjustment. 

The exact nature of the alcoholic’s 
conflicts and problems has been the sub- 
ject of much discussion and research. 
Are they unique, more intense, or is the 
alcoholic just not equipped to handle his 
day-to-day problems? ‘These questions 
are some of the riddles of the alcoholic 
sphinx. 

Rather widely diverse psychological 
theories have been developed as to the 
genesis and dynamics of alcoholism. A 
variety of specific psychological and 
emotional factors have been described, 
sometimes with great passion, often with 
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erudition. Each theory has been devel- 
oped with great care and logic. How- 
ever, to date, no one theory either or- 
ganic, psychological, or sociocultural 
completely explains alcoholic addiction. 

The psychological conflicts described 
in the literature as causes for alcoholism 
are either specifically sexual in origin or 
more general. ‘Those of sexual origin 
most commonly mentioned among ortho- 
dox psychoanalysts are homosexuality, 
the Oedipus complex, masturbation, and 
fear of castration. This theory holds 
that everyone has homosexual drives 
and conflicts which are resolved satisfac- 
torily in the majority of individuals as 
they mature. If no resolution is reached 
and the drive is intense and recognized, 
the individual may become a practicing 
homosexual in spite of his conflicts. If 
it is latent and unrecognized, he may 
express the conflict by a variety of be- 
havior patterns and attitudes such as 
celibacy, bachelorhood, or even lead a 
heterosexual life without deriving any of 
the real meaning and richness of a nor- 
mal sexual relationship. Others are de- 
scribed as sublimating these unaccept- 
able drives constructively by absorption 
in work or creative activity. 

Many psychoanalysts stress these un- 
resolved homosexual conflicts as a com- 
mon basic cause of alcoholism. Within 
this framework, the alcoholic is described 
as having strong homosexual drives, 
either overt or latent. His behavior is 
interpreted as a regression to an earlier 
developmental level comparable to the 
infant with intense oral longings, seek- 
ing gratification via the bottle. He re- 
sorts to the sedative, alcohol, in an at- 
tempt to get relief and surcease from 
psychic pain. In addition, the drinking 
patterns of our culture are pictured as 
allowing him to express in acceptable 
forms some of his homosexual drives 
through the cameraderie of talking and 
drinking with men and the entire so- 
called “masculine” atmosphere and ac- 
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ceptance of drinking. This theoretical 
concept of the relation of homosexuality 
to alcoholism is further developed and 
elaborated to include the Oedipus com- 
plex which is basic to Freudian psy- 
chology. 

As in all psychological theories there 
is always the danger of making the pa- 
tient fit the theory, leaving unanswered 
the fundamental crucial question of why 
so many individuals with the same sex- 
ual conflicts either are social drinkers or 
teetotalers. In the author’s opinion, it 
is a moot question whether sexual con- 
flicts are any more than a partial, con- 
tributory factor in alcoholism. 

Among other psychological conflicts 
described are those concerning lack of 
self-esteem, lack of self-assertion, de- 
pression, various guilts, anxiety, forbid- 
den feelings, and insecurity stemming 
from. early unhappy family constella- 
tions. Most psychiatrists stress the lack 
of self-esteem, whatever its origin, as a 
most important reason for addictive 
drinking. ; 

Whatever the source of conflict and 
anxiety, whatever the “need,” there is 
no doubt that alcohol is a solution that 
lessens inhibitions, colors reality, ful- 
fills wishes, banishes care, and makes 
great obstacles seem Lilliputian. It is 
a way of coping with the superego, the 
“thou shalt not” of the individual’s 
psyche, which has been so aptly defined 
as “the part of the mind that is soluble 
in alcohol.” This is quite a solution! 


MOTIVATION 


The desire to get well, or motivation, 
as it is commonly called, is essential to 
successful therapy. Though it may be 
couched in different terms, all thera- 
peutic orientations from Alcoholics 
Anonymous to psychoanalysis stress 
this. Motivation involves a change in 
feelings, attitudes, and way of life—in 
alcoholic addiction this demands depri- 
vation of alcohol. 
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Every alcoholic has some drive to 
move in the direction of sobriety and 
become an accepted, constructive, func- 
tioning member of society. Another part 
of him is driven in the opposite direc- 
tion, to a life revolving around alcohol. 

Lack of motivation was graphically 
described in 1822 by Thomas De Quin- 
cey in Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. Though written about opium ad- 
diction, it applies just as aptly to alco- 
hol, or in fact, to any addiction: 


. . the reader is to consider me as a regu- 
lar and confirmed opium eater, of whom to 
ask whether on any particular day he had 
or had not taken opium would be to ask 
whether his lungs had performed -espiration 
or the heart fulfilled its functions. . . 

. no old gentlemen ‘with a snow-white 
beard’ will have any chance of persuading 
me... to surrender ‘the little zolden re- 
ceptacle of the pernicious drug.’ No; I 
give notice to all, whether moralists or sur- 
geons, that, whatever be their pretensions 
and skill in their respective lines of prac- 
tice, they must not hope for any counte- 
nance from me... .3 


This is the conflict of all alcoholics. 
Motivation, a resultant of two forces 
working in opposite directions, applies 
not only to alcoholism but is a basic 
therapeutic aspect of any character dis- 
order, neurosis, or emotional illness. 
The ultimate outcome depends in which 
direction the arrow moves. It is a moot 
question whether in alcoholic addiction 
this conflict is ever fully resolved. Cer- 
tainly, dreams, fantasies, and other evi- 
dence suggest that most nondrinking 
alcoholics have a persistent yen. No 
method known today permanently elimi- 
nates every vestige of the craving for 
alcohol. As a result, sobriety remains 
for the true alcoholic, as Alcoholics 
Anonymous puts it, a twenty-four hour, 
day-to-day struggle. 


3 Thomas De Quincey, Confession of an 
English Opium Eater (New York: A. L. Burt 
Co. n.d.), p. 176. 
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The process of alcoholic addiction is 
not static. It either moves in the direc- 
tion of further dependency and deterio- 
ration or in the opposite direction of 
sobriety. There is no in between land 
of social drinking which all alcoholics, 
with their feelings of omnipotence, fan- 
tasy they can attain. The balance of 
forces in this conflict is tenuous. If 
weighted in the direction of sobriety, 
the alcoholic comes to treatment with a 
determination to get well. If weighted 
in the other direction, he avoids help or 
comes to treatment with insufficient in- 
terest and lack of co-operation, the re- 
sult of which is to preserve the status 
quo of drinking. At present there is no 
magic pill, injection, or method to moti- 
vate all patients. The therapist must 
ally himself with and support those 
forces that are striving for sobriety,. 
utilizing all known methods—medical, 
psychiatric, social, religious and educa- 
tional as they may appear necessary to 
support these healthy drives. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The immediate aim of therapy is so- 
briety, and the long term goal is a re- 
synthesis of life without dependence on 
alcohol. The alcoholic must learn and 
accept in a deep'and thorough sense that 
he does not have the choice of temperate 
or social drinking. This admission of 
impotence in the face of alcohol, or 
“surrender” as described by Tiebout,* is 
a sine qua non for the successful arrest 
of the illness. This is not easily aghieved 
for the problems that fostered drinking 
are threatening in sobriety, and the urge 
to find relief through the quick acting 
agent—alcohol—is strong and unfortu- 
nately, too often, overwhelming. 

Alcoholics have a low frustration tol- 


1 H.M. Tiebout, “Surrender Versus Compli- 
ance in Therapy: With Special Reference to 
Alcoholism,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, Vol. 14, 1953, pp. 58-68. 
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erance, are often emotionally unstable, 
and resentful of restraint. They feel 
threatened by a society which they con- 
sider too ready to take away without 
substitution the crutch which has been 
used to resolve their omnipresent prob- 
lems. 

A constructive substitute for alcohol 
must be found. This is a slow, painful, 
and undramatic process. It demands a 
radical change in their way of living, 
new interests and attitudes, new friends 
or new ways of relating to old friends, 
and new ways of coping with difficulties. 
The purpose of psychotherapy is to help 
the patient understand his problems, 
realize his potentialities, and through 
this, find a substitutive way of life. 

Psychiatry and its implementing tool, 
psychotherapy——which includes psycho- 
analysis—is neither universally applica- 
ble, nor a panacea for all emotional ills. 
Certain definite limitations, which apply 
to any emotional illness, exist today and 
must be recognized. These restrictions 
are determined by: the patient; the na- 
ture and character of his illness; the 
present level of scientific knowledge re- 
garding alcoholism; and finally, the lim- 
itations of the therapist himself, whether 
he be psychiatrist, analyst, general prac- 
titioner, psychologist, social worker, or 
minister. 

The therapist’s own feelings and atti- 
tudes towards alcoholism and the alco- 
holic addict form a major problem not 
ordinarily met in day-to-day experiences 
with other sick people. It must be faced 
self-critically and dealt with honestly. 
Too commonly the alcoholic is consid- 
ered consciously vicious, stubborn, and 
self-indulgent. This attitude will put the 
patient on guard, preclude a positive re- 
lationship, and prevent him from accept- 
ing the outstretched hand. Just as one 
should not become angry, irritable, and 
contemptuous towards someone with an 
ulcer or heart condition who responds 
slowly and with difficulty to treatment, 
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so by the same token one should not 
have these same feelings towards an al- 
coholic who does not quickly attain so- 
briety and a well-integrated life. Lack 
of understanding parallels intolerance 
and precludes therapeutic effectiveness. 
It should be emphasized that unfor- 
tunately the patient has a critical role in 
determining the applicability and effec- 
tiveness of psychotherapy. Pneumonia 
can be cured, a successful surgical pro- 
cedure performed, or life-saving innocu- 
lations given against the will of the pa- 
tient or to one who is unco-operative, 
for example, a child. But it is not so 
with psychotherapy and particularly 
with alcoholics where much of the thera- 
peutic result depends on the patient’s 
“capacities, assets, functioning, adjust- 
ment and degree of integration before 
the onset of illness; the degree, duration, 
and stage of alcoholism; age and intelli- 
gence; the fixity and rigidity of charac- 
ter patterns; and social, familial, eco- 
nomic and occupational life situation.” * 
Since psychotherapy does not as yet 
have the specificity of some other sci- 
entific disciplines, there is no general 
agreement as to theory, applicability, 
method, results, role of the patient and 
of the therapist. Consequently, one 
finds a variety of techniques and meth- 
odology, depending on the theoretical 
orientation, training, and experience of 
the therapist. The therapist may take 
an active or passive role in the treat- 
ment process; his approach may be 
along psychoanalytic, supportive, direc- 
tive, or inspirational lines; movies, 
books and other aids may be used as a 
basis for discussion. He may enlist the 
assistance of a social worker, minister, 
Alcoholics Anonymous, or other ancil- 
lary aids. Flexibility is essential as no 
one method is applicable to all cases. 


5S. Vogel, “An Interpretation of Medical 
and Psychiatric Approaches in the Treatment 
of Alcoholism,” Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcokol, Vol. 14, 1953, pp. 620-31. 
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The psychiatrist has no magic or mys- 
tical method up either sleeve. Based on 
his knowledge of human drives and be- 
havior, he attempts to understand the 
origin, dynamics, development, and 
causes of the patient’s feelings and be- 
havior. With this knowledge he tries to 
make the patient examine and under- 
stand himself in a clear, objective light 
in order to mobilize the healthy and 
eliminate the unhealthy feelings, atti- 
tudes, and behavior. 

All aspects of the patient’s back- 
ground, his moral and ethical concepts, 
his attitudes, motivations, behavior, and 
conflicts are examined in a tolerant, 
understanding way so that the patient 
can see what he has been doing all his 
life and thus understand himself. His 
relationships to people, more specifically 
those close to him are examined in de- 
tail. Obviously, treatment is often pain- 
fully slow, undramatic, with ups and 
downs. The process is a re-education. 
Concentration is not on the morality of 
behavior, but on the “why,” with the 
patient developing constructive and so- 
cially acceptable attitudes. Ventilation 
and objective examination of feelings, 
attitudes, and behavior form the matrix 
on which emotional and personality 
changes are built. 


GROUP THERAPY ê 


One method of psychotherapy which 
deserves special mention because of its 
wide applicability to alcoholics is group 
therapy. Work, play, study, and activ- 
ity in groups is certainly not a new con- 
cept. Identification with common inter- 
ests and group goals is a universal 
human attribute whether it be reflected 
within the confines of a family unit or 
in a larger social, political, or cultural 
setting. Group therapy, where several 


6S. Vogel, “Some Aspects of Group Psycho- 
therapy with Alcoholics,” International Jour- 
nal of Group Psychotherapy, VoL 7, 1957, pp. 
302-309. 
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patients work together with a therapist, 
is being increasingly used as a method 
in psychotherapy. It focuses in an or- 
ganized way on a specific group aim, 
using special methods based on the 
confirmed observation that each group 
member can be of help to one another, 
emotionally, psychologically, and intel- 
lectually. 

Results of group therapy, as in all 
psychotherapy, are far from predict- 
able. Some patients do better in group 
than individual therapy and vice versa. 
Some psychiatrists consider group ther- 
apy limited and others are dedicated to 
it. However, most who have had con- 
siderable experience in dealing with al- 
coholics agree that group therapy, what- 
ever its structure and method, is prefer- 
able for alcoholics. 

In the group, alcoholics feel safe. 
Their problems no longer are singular 
and they are among “friends.” The 
situation can now be compared to the 
frightened horses so vividly described by 
Kropotkin.” When the horses were at- 
tacked by wolves, they would form a 
circle with heads turned inward so that 
they could kick outward and protect 
themselves from the common danger. 
Similarly in a group, alcoholics can 
“kick out’? and examine their conflicts 
regarding sobriety and the society in 
which they live. 

The group atmosphere is permissive ' 
and noncondemnatory even though it 
makes the same demands of sobriety and 
a new way of life that society does. 
This atmosphere is new and at first be- 
wildering. It insists on an honest ex- 
amination and evaluation of behavior 
and feelings of each group member. 
Problems of anger, resentment, inade- 
quacy, lack of self-esteem, rejection, 
loneliness, and so on can be bared and 


7P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid as a Factor in 
Evolution as quoted by S. R. Slavson in The 
Practice of Group Therapy (New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1947). 
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examined without fear of punishment or 
rejection. 

Alcoholics Anonymous, although it 
differs widely from psychotherapeutic 
groups as conducted by psychiatrists, 
can be considered a form of group ther- 
apy and a very successful form if the 
term is used broadly. After all, it does 
bring individuals with common problems 
and goals together to overcome difficul- 
ties in themselves and help others to do 
the same. In an orthodox sense, how- 
ever, Alcoholics Anonymous is not psy- 
chotherapy since it concerns itself not 
with the “why” of behavior but with a 
day-to-day schedule of sobriety. 


CONCLUSION 


Whatever the type of medical therapy 
recommended, it is the consensus that 
psychotherapy in some form is neces- 
sary as a conjunctive therapy. Psycho- 
therapy, group therapy of various kinds, 
or Alcoholics Anonymous should be rec- 
ommended. The combination of organic 
treatment and psychotherapy is more 
effective than either alone. Although 
psychoanalysis, as distinct from psycho- 
therapy, offers a rational, developed the- 
ory of the dynamics of alcoholism and 
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addiction, few cases undergo or continue 
in psychoanalysis. 

The nonspecificity of present-day 
treatment methods should not result in 
therapeutic nihilism, which unfortu- 
nately is often used by physicians and 
others as a rationalization to avoid this 
Important problem. There definitely 
are ways to treat the alcoholic. 

Treatment of the alcoholic is not the 
sole province of the psychiatrist, intern- 
ist, endocrinologist, sociologist, minister, 
or any one scientific or lay discipline. 
Recognition of this is fundamental. A 
total “push” and mobilization of all 
methods and facilities is necessary to 
improve results and make help available 
to more alcoholics. 

We must not follow in the footsteps 
of the six blind sages of Hindustan who 
on touching an elephant described him 
variously as a fan, a rope, a snake, a 
tree, a spear, and a wall. Rather, we 
must co-ordinate and synthesize psychi- 
atric, biological, and sociologic research 
and knowledge to understand and mas- 
ter the problem of alcoholism. Only 
with this new-found knowledge will fur- 
ther inroads be made on this widespread 
and devastating disease. 


Alcoholics Anonymous 
By Harrison M. Trice 


Abstract: The fellowship of Alcoholics Anonymous has successfully restored 
some 200,000. compulsive alcoholics to sobriety. Thousands more have tried to 
affiliate with A.A. but have failed. The movement, however, has spread through- 
out the world and is still growing. Changes in the self-conception of members 
constitute the main therapeutic effect. Possession of an ability to adjust to the 
casual, informal group life of the fellowship characterizes those alcoholics who 
affiliate with A.A. in contrast with those who do not. Alcoholics Anonymous 
demonstrates the effectiveness of group processes in altering individual behavior. 
As such it indicates a technique for the treatment of degenerative diseases in 
general. Its success has renewed our realization that man is more than physiol- 
ogy, that his ills can often be reduced by his involvement in face-to-face thera- 


peutic groups. 


LCOHOLICS Anonymous is a fellow- 
ship of compulsive drinkers, both 
men and women, who join with each 
other in a mutual effort to remain sober. 
It was started by alcoholics themselves 
in their despair and hopelessness and has 
apparently achieved a success as great 
as if not greater than, professionally di- 
rected therapies. 

At both “open” meetings to which the 
public is invited and at “closed” meet- 
ings for alcoholics only, its members 
frankly narrate their drinking histories 
——-their “stories’—-and explain how the 
A.A. program enabled them to gain so- 
briety. State-wide “retreats” to some 
outdoor spot widen the scope of associ- 
ations. Members travel in small groups 
to adjacent communities to tell their 
“stories” and share their program for 
sobriety at A.A. meetings there. Often 
two or three members will hold meetings 
in prisons or hospitals where they ex- 
plain the A.A. program to alcoholic in- 
mates. 

The fellowship, however, is more than 
this. Local groups sponsor dances, par- 
ties, and picnics. Families of members 


who attend such events together often 
form family auxiliaries with scheduled 
meetings. Individual members get to- 
gether to eat lunch, drink coffee; they 
meet after work, to bowl, fish, and play 
cards. These informal contacts between 
members extend the relationship devel- 
oped at the formal meetings. In this 
network of interpersonal relations, the 
“Twelve Steps,’ listed below, are the 
core of the joint effort to remain sober. 

Membership in A.A. depends solely 
upon whether or not an alcoholic says 
he is a member. New members are 
sought through “Twelfth Step Work,” 
that is, carrying the message to other 
alcoholics. According to the society’s 
definitions, an A.A. group exists when- 
ever two “drunks” join together to prac- 
tice the A.A. program for sobriety. 
There are no officers, no hierarchy, no 
dues. Local secretaries are necessary, 
but tenure is short. 

Although A.A. is not organized in the 
usual sense, a common body of tradition 
underlies the movement. The “Twelve 
Traditions” set forth the policies that 
have been effective guides for the society 


Harrison M. Trice, Ph.D., Ithaca, New York, is Assistant Professor, School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Corneil University. He is one of the nonalcoholic members 
of the Board of Trustees of the General Service Board of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
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in the past. One of them is a statement 
of A.A.’s single purpose: to help alcohol- 
ics remain sober. Another is to refrain 
from embracing any cause except the 
one of aiding alcoholics. Its Traditions 
keep A.A. apart from any temperance 
or political movements and allow it to 
concentrate solely on rehabilitating al- 
coholics. 

This is A.A. in broad outline. It is 
a group endeavor on the part of alcohol- 
ics themselves to find a solution to their 
crippling compulsion. Out of their face- 
to-face associations with each other there 
arises a network of group controls for 
sobriety that is not present in the usual 
doctor-patient situation. Members refer 
to this encompassing experience as a 
“way of life’—an apt phrase since A.A. 
is, in essence, an emotionally satisfying 
alternative to chronic drinking. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP 


On a Friday night in a small Mid- 
western city numerous persons are park- 
ing their cars outside a large brick house 
in the University district. Some of them 
are wearing casual sport clothes and 
some are dressed more conservatively; 
their cars are of all makes and models. 
Other persons, obviously still in work 
clothes, are walking from the bus stop 
toward the house. This is the A.A. club- 
house, and the meeting is scheduled for 
eight o’clock. But, as one member put 
it, “We never start then; we have to do 
some ‘coffee-clatching’ first.” 

Inside the meeting hall many more 
people are standing around and talking 
in small groups. One man is describing 
his reaction to telling his “story” last 
week at the mental hospital, “I saw my- 
self as I used to be, sitting right there 
in the front row.” ‘To others recapitu- 
lating last Saturday night’s party, a 
woman is saying, “We had fifty-eight 
people here. I had a hilarious time and 
all of it without any booze.” 

Approximately sixty persons have as- 
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sembled. A man at the speaker’s stand 
announces that this is the regular Friday 
night “open” meeting of A.A., and he 
calls for a moment of silence to be used 
as each person sees fit. “My name is 
Jim P. and I am an alcoholic,” he begins 
and explains the general nature of the 
fellowship. As chairman for this meet- 
ing, he has invited two members of a 
new group in a nearby community to 
speak this evening. He calls on the first 
one. 

“My name is Dave L. and I am an 
alcoholic.” Dave’s “story” is a series of 
anecdotes embellished with frank humor. 
Laughter from the group interrupts him 
frequently. Someone whispers, “If he 
made it, anyone can. What a lush he 
used to be!” His excessive drinking 
landed him in a mental hospital five 
times. In the process of his alcoholism 
he went from manager of a chain grocery 
store to itinerant laborer. His family 
had forsaken him, and numerous times 
he heard the ward doctors brand him 
hopeless. He “hit bottom” after his 
third attack of delirium tremens. Twice 
he almost died from them. 

Dave had scorned the idea of A.A. 
when a member came to him during his 
fourth commitment. “I thought the guy 
was shooting an angle, but when I fi- 
nally went to a meeting during the fifth 
time I was at the hospital, I discovered 
he wasn’t.” He repeats several times 
that he was surprised to learn from A.A. 
that he was “sick,” but that as such he 
could still be respectable. The idea of 
a “higher power,” a God, was difficult 
for him to accept. He finished dramati- 
cally, telling the group that he has found 
in A.A. a “bunch of real friends—twice 
as good as those drinking buddies who 
pumped me for every cent I had.” 

The second speaker is a woman. She 
starts with the customary introduction, 
“My name is Grace B. and J am an al- 
coholic.” She observes that her “story” 
is different from Dave’s in almost every 
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respect but stresses the common denomi- 
nator of alcoholism. 

Her drinking began in college. After 
her marriage to a prominent lawyer she 
gradually became a confirmed alcoholic. 
There were no mental hospitals, no jails, 
no “drying out” places for her; but 
there were large medical bills for po- 
litely labeled illnesses. Her father was 
convinced that she was not capable of 
caring for her two children and urged 
her husband to divorce her. Instead, 
her husband asked his law partner, an 
A.A. member, to send a “Twelfth Step- 
per” to see her. Grace had no difficulty 
in accepting the program as described to 
her by this woman. “I had been looking 
for some way to admit to myself and to 
others that my drinking had defeated 
me. I found the spiritual emphasis 
something I had yearned for, but could 
not find alone.” 

When she finishes her talk, the chair- 
man comments on his own alcoholic his- 
tory. His concluding remarks concern 
anonymity. Alcoholics Anonymous, he 
explains, makes every effort to protect 
the names of its members; and it is one 
of the Traditions to insist on anonymity 
at the level of the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. After these remarks he asks 
everyone to stand and say the Lord’s 
Prayer. The meeting is over and the 
“coffee-clatching” starts again. 

At “closed” meetings of fewer mem- 
bers, there is more informa! discussion 
of how the program works—that is, how 
the members “live this program for 
twenty-four hours at a time rather than 
face the hell of living the rest of our 
lives without the stuff.” Members inti- 
mately confess their drinking escapades 
and often disclose personal problems. A 
point frequently made to newcomers is, 
‘We did it, so can you.” 


History oF A.A. 


The society of A.A. has its roots in 
the Oxford Groups, a religious move- 
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ment which operated informally through 
small discussion groups, emphasizing 
confessions, honesty, talking out of 
emotional problems, unselfishness, and 
praying to God as personally conceived. 
Both cofounders of A.A. had been ex- 
posed to the movement and for a short 
time worked within its framework. 

In 1934, Bill W., a New York broker 
and an alcoholic, had been introduced to 
the Oxford Groups by an alcoholic friend 
who was staying sober by attending their 
meetings and following their precepts. 
Impressed by the effects, the broker at- 
tended their meetings and he, too, was 
able to remain sober after what he 
termed “a spiritual awakening.” 1 

He promptly tried to convert other al- 
coholics to his method but failed due to 
what his doctor called “too much preach- 
ing.” The physician told him to first 
convince his prospects that they suffered 
from a physical allergy and a mental ob- 
session, and mention the spiritual aspects 
later. Early in 1935 Bill W. tried this 
approach on a physician in Akron, Ohio, 
Dr. Bob S., and it worked. They tried 
it on other alcoholics in Akron, and the 
first A.A. group grew from these efforts. 

Bill W. started another group in New 
York City, using a modification of the 
Oxford Group technique. By this time 
A.A.’s main strategy had been deter- 
mined; they met in small groups, ad- 
mitted they were alcoholics, prayed to 
some conception of God, and sought 
other sufferers with whom to share their 
method. 

In its efforts to raise money the New 
York group formed a tax-free charitable 
trust, the Alcoholic Foundation, with a 
board of trustees composed of both 
alcoholics and nonalcoholics. As part 
of this drive the early members wrote 
and published their “stories” and their 
“program” in a book entitled Alcoholics 


1 Alcoholics Anonymous Comes of Age: A 
Brief History of A.A. (New York: Alcoholics 
Anonymous Publishing, 1957), p. 63. 
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Anonymous? Favorable publicity about 
it created a wave of interest in A.A. dur- 
ing 1939 and 1940. An article in the 
Saturday Evening Post in 1941 acceler- 
ated the sale of the book and a flood of 
‘nquiries. Using the book as a guide, 
groups of alcoholics throughout the 
country began to hold meetings. The 
trustees of the Foundation established a 
headquarters in New York City to an- 
swer inquiries and stimulate the growth 
of the movement. 

Without organizational mechanics to 
guide this sudden expansion, the society 
experienced a period of confusion. From 
the policies evolved through trial and 
error from 1942 to 1946, the headquar- 
ters staff formulated the Twelve Tradi- 
tions to guide local groups. During the 
late forties when expansion continued, 
especially internationally, the cofounders 
and headquarters staff became concerned 
about linkage of these far-flung develop- 
ments. The trustees authorized an ex- 
perimental plan for elected representa- 
tives to attend a General Service Con- 
ference each year. This gave A.A. more, 
but very loose organization. 

The Conference has no authority over 
any individual group; it expresses to the 
trustees the opinion of A.A. groups 
throughout the movement and in its de- 
bates to reach consensus it, in turn, in- 
fluences local groups. After a five-year 
trial, the Twentieth Anniversary Con- 
vention in 1955 recognized this body as 
“the voice of the group conscience of our 
entire Fellowship, and the sole successor 
of its cofounders, Dr. Bob and Bill.” 


EXTENT or A.A. ACTIVITIES 


In 1938 there were three A.A. groups 
and approximately 100 members. By 
1944 the movement had 10,000 members 
in 300 groups in America and Canada. 


2 Alcoholics Anonymous (New York: Works 
Publishing Company, 1939), 
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In 1950 there were 90,000 members in 
3,000 groups spread throughout the 
world. The 1957 estimate was 200,000 
members and 7,000 groups. 

The movement has spread to sixty 
countries; in all, there are 710 foreign 
groups with 15,000 members. Although 
many members are Americans living 
abroad, the majority are natives. Prob- 
lems of translating A.A. literature have 
arisen and there are numerous variations 
on the A.A. theme. 

Alcoholics Anonymous groups hold 
meetings in institutions in both the U.S. 
and abroad. Im 1957 there were 257 
hospital groups with 6,000 members and 
296 groups with 15,000 members hold- 
ing meetings in jails, reformatories, pris- 
ons, and workhouses. Approximately 
1,000 seamen and “lone” members in 
remote areas maintain a contact with 
each other by mail. Al-Anon Family 
Groups number approximately 1,000; 
these are relatives of alcoholics who have 
banded together to overcome the difficul- 
ties of having an alcoholic in the family. 

Other facets of A.A. activity are the 
operations of its General Service Board. 
Alcoholics Anonymous Publishing, Inc. 
makes available to local groups a wide 
variety of booklets, pamphlets, and ar- 
ticles on A.A. subjects. General Service 
Headquarters with a staff of twenty 
corresponds with groups, institutions, 
“loners” and answers general inquiries. 
Members of A.A. throughout the move- 
ment contribute their case histories, 
group discussions, personal impressions 
of A.A., and group problems as articles 
in the Grapevine, a monthly journal. 


THe TWELVE STEPS 


The “Program,” as A.A. members call 
it, consists of twelve suggestions for re- 
covery from alcoholism. They origi- 
nated in the process of writing Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous when the early members 
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listed specific steps they took to reach 
sobriety. 


1. We admitted we were powerless 
over alcoho! that our lives had become 
unmanageable. 

2. Came to believe that a Power 
greater than ourselves could restore us 
to sanity. 

3. Made a decision to turn our will 
and our lives over to the care of God 
as we understood Him. 

4, Made a searching and fearless 
moral inventory of ourselves. 

5. Admitted to God, to ourselves, and 
to another human being the exact nature 
of our wrongs. 

6. We were entirely ready to have 
God remove all these defects of char- 
acter. 

7. Humbly asked Him to remove our 
short-comings. 

8. Made a list of all persons we had 
harmed, and became willing to make 
amends to them all. 

9. Made direct amends to such people 
wherever possible, except when to do so 
would injure them or others. 

10. Continued to take personal in- 
ventory and when we were wrong, 
promptly admitted it. 

11. Sought through prayer and medi- 
tation to improve our conscious contact 
with God as we understood Him, pray- 
ing only for knowledge of his Will for 
us and the power to carry that out. 

12. Having had a spiritual awakening 
as the result of these steps, we tried to 
carry this message to alcoholics and 
practice these principles in all our af- 
fairs. 


One of the most bitterly debated 
points in the development of the Steps 
concerned the spiritual references. Athe- 
ist and agnostic members challenged the 
concept of God, and other members ob- 
jected to doctrinal implications. Slowly, 
discussion forged a common agreement 
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on the phrases “a power greater than 
ourselves” and “God, as we understand 
him.” Thus the Steps rest on a broad 
spiritual base, allowing members practi- 
cally any conception of spiritual power. 

In recognition of the fact that an al- 
coholic will resist pressure in-any form, 
the Steps were labeled “suggestions.” 
In the permissive tone that has come to 
pervade A.A., the Steps are phrased in 
terms of “we did” rather than “you 
must.” 

From the psychological standpoint, 
the Steps create attitudes that are ther- 
apeutically effective for the alcoholic. 
Step 1 relieves the alcoholic of the need 
to demonstrate that he can drink like 
others. Instead of grudging compliance 
to sobriety, this Step advocates complete 
surrender. Steps 2 and 3 enable the al- 
coholic to realize that to remain sober he 
needs help from outside himself. Alco- 
holics Anonymous offers the emotional 
support of the group and of God “as you 
understand him” as a way to meet this 
need. 

Step 4 recognizes the fantastic ration- 
alizations that the typical alcoholic has 
constructed to justify his drinking and 
encourages a constant effort to-see these 
for what they really are. Step 5 helps 
the alcoholic reduce anxiety by sharing 
his emotional problems, and step 8 helps 
him reduce guilt by making restitutions. 

Step 12 proposes that the member 
continue to see himself as he was in the 
past by seeking another alcoholic who is 
not a member and telling him about the 
program. He makes himself available 
to the novice for consultation and com- 
panionship, reteaching himself in the 
process. 


Typrs WHO ARE ATTRACTED To A.A. 


Alcoholics Anonymous is effective for 
the alcoholic who can affiliate with it 
because it gives him a new conception of 
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himself. This change is due to Twelfth 
Step Work, A.A.’s insistence upon alco- 
holism as an illness, and the feeling of 
group solidarity that provides a sense of 
belonging. He does not feel alone in his 
efforts to remain sober; all around him 
are living, breathing examples that the 
group purpose is within his individual 
reach. He has become a part of a group 
that has “found a way out,” and this 
group stands apart from the rest of the 
alcoholics even though it constantly 
seeks their affiliation. A network of mu- 
tual obligations, shared emotional prob- 
lems, and reciprocal aid between mem- 
bers engenders an “in-group” feeling. 
Finally, this “we” attitude is cultivated 
in an informal, often casual, atmosphere. 
Each member is accepted at face value, 
no questions asked, no censure raised.* 

Unfortunately, this group therapy 
takes place after an alcoholic has affili- 
ated with A.A. How he came to affiliate 
with the society in the first place is an- 
other matter. Thousands of alcoholics 
are exposed to A.A. but do not affiliate 
with it. Many join upon first exposure. 
What basic differences exist between 
these two types? 

One detailed study * of the affiliation 
process with A.A. found that those alco- 
holics who affiliated with it differed sig- 
nificantly from those who did not in 
that: (1) they regarded themselves as 
persons who could easily share their 
basic emotional reactions with others, 
and (2) they also believed that they 
easily adapted themselves to the casual 
give-and-take that develops before and 
after A.A. meetings. Other research 
shows that affiliates had considerable ex- 


8 Some observers have doubted this “accept- 
ing” nature of AA. See Alan D. Button, 
“Psychodynamics of Alcoholism,” Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 17, 1956, 
pp. 443-60. He states, “A.A. is by no means 
as ‘accepting’ as is advertised.” 

4H M. Trice, “The Process of Affiliation 
with A.A.” Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, Vol. 18, 1957, pp. 39-54. 
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perience with informal, small groups.” ° 

Why does this outgoing, sociable type 
of alcoholic align himself with a group 
whose chief norm is sobriety? It is 
quite probable that only those who re- 
gard their drinking behavior as symp- 
tomatic of a “problem” do so. Affiliates 
in this study saw few social rewards in 
the results of heavy drinking. They vis- 
ualized them as a threat to home, job, 
and community esteem. They had de- 
veloped greater emotional conflict about 
their drinking behavior than had non- 
affiliates. They were “ready” to do 
something about it. Nonaffiliates, on 
the other hand, associated the pleasures 
of living with their drinking experiences. 
“Blackouts,” “shakes,” even delirium 
tremens, were not, to them, indicative of 
an “illness.” This was the price paid 
for a “good time.” Furthermore, their 
drinking behavior brought them prestige 
among their drinking friends. 


Aids and impediments to affiliation 


Within the broad type just sketched, 
specific experiences acted to aid or im- 
pede affiliation. Nonaffiliates had, in 
contrast to affiliates, significantly more 
esteemed friends and relatives who, they 
thought, had stopped drinking by their 
own volition. When they went to their 
first A.A. meeting they were faced with 
a choice between an unknown A.A. group 
and acting like their “will-power model.” 
Affiliates, on the other hand, were not 
faced with such a choice. 

Furthermore, nonaffiliates had heard 
A.A. members described as insincere, and 
this prejudiced them even more against 
A.A. Also, nonaffiliates were still ac- 
tively drinking in well-defined drinking 
groups at the time they first went to a 


5 Eugenia Hanfmann, “The Life History of 
an Ex-alcoholic,” Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, Vol. 12, 1951, pp. 405-43. 

ë Joan Jackson and Ralph Connor, “The 
Skid Road Alcoholic,’ Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 14, 1953, pp. 468-85. 
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meeting. Consequently A.A. faced stiff 
opposition. 

The way A.A. groups received new- 
comers created, at times, further ob- 
stacles. Although sponsorship is a vital 
part of the A.A. technique, the evidence 
indicates that nonaffiliates were not 
sponsored in the full A.A. meaning of 
that word. Often they were not spon- 
sored at all; and if they were, it was 
only a superficial relationship, When- 
ever the sponsor, however, brought the 
newcomer beyond their own close rela- 
tionship to over-all contact with the 
whole group, the newcomer was more 
likely to affiliate with the society. More- 
over, field observations during this study 
indicate that some A.A. groups overlook 
the newcomer; forget his doubts, con- 
fusions, and false expectations; and at 
times decide in advance that “he can’t 
make it.” 

After attending meetings for a few 
weeks the probability of affiliating with 
A.A. was further improved if the wife or 
girl friend attended the meetings and 
supported what she saw and heard. 
Nonaffiliates were not fortunate in this 
respect. Often their wives presented 
them with a hard choice; drink with the 
woman you love or abstain with a group 
of strangers. Another aspect of family 
life influenced affiliation. If an alcoholic 
during the first few weeks of attending 
A.A. experienced a great deal of support 
from relatives in his drinking behavior 
and in the problems deriving from his 
drinking, he was less apt to become 
affiliated. 

This research also developed a definite 
hypothesis about the temporary nature 
of nonaffiliation for many alcoholics. 
Large numbers of those who turned 
eway from their first contact with A.A. 
later returned in desperation after try- 
ing other methods without success. At 
this point the individual realized it was 
literally a question of “do or die.” 
Under these conditions A.A. may be ac- 
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cepted where it had been initially re- 
jected. 

These points show that, although 
there were many A.A. successes, there 
are also many factors operating against 
affiliation. Alcoholics Anonymous has 
been eulogized and analyzed, but seldom 
have its “negative instances” been scru- 
tinized. Further, specific study of them 
may reveal-how more alcoholics can be 
brought to sobriety via A.A. 


ADAPTATION TO AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Since A.A. has been largely an 
American development certain dominant 
themes, relatively unique to American 
society, have influenced it. Individual- 
ism, suspicion of established authority, 
lack of class consciousness, pragmatism, 
and simplified spiritual experience can 
be seen as American values to which 
A.A. has adjusted itself; however, there 
is only partial adaptation to any one of 
them. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is most am- 
bivalent about individualism. On the 
one hand, it suggests that the alcoholic 
admit he is powerless, that his life is 
unmanageable. This is in opposition to 
the American norm of “standing on your 
own two feet,” but it is essential if so- 
briety is to be achieved. On the other 
hand, members perform many A.A. 
activities in an individualistic manner. 
Even though they emphasize group ac- 
tion, they put it in this kind of frame- 
work. Thus a recipient of a Twelfth 
Step call is merely told the member’s 
story and left to decide on any further 
action himself. Alcoholics Anonymous 
speakers constantly state, “every one 
gets this program in a different way— 
it’s up to the individual himself,” or, 
“this is Just my story and my opinion; 
it might not fit you.” 

When suspicion to establish authority 
is considered, A.A. has demonstrated a 
closer relation to the American norm. 
Even the smallest group retains its 
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autonomy. Alcoholics Anonymous at- 
tempts to lodge final determination in 
the individual groups who, in turn, tend 
to emphasize the rights of specific mem- 
bers. Even here, there is no complete 
expression of this value. Informal con- 
trols and guidance form the very stuff 
A.A. therapy is made of. It has avoided 
centralized authority, as the structure of 
the General Service Conference shows, 
but it has developed a standardized pro- 
gram with authority through its Steps 
and Traditions. It has never given its 
cofounders any definite “office” or sta- 
tus; on the other hand, these men have 
exercised a personal influence that clearly 
sets them apart. 

The same partial adaptation to the 
American ideal can be seen in A.A.’s 
lack of class consciousness. Compared 
to other societies, class differences are 
minimized in America and A.A. reflects 
this characteristic. It can do it more 
effectively than many groups because 
there is a common .malady linking 
upper, middle, and lower class members. 
Again, however, the agreement between 
value and action is not complete. Alco- 
holics Anonymous groups often divide 
along class lines. Class factors operate 
in aiding or blocking affiliation. 

Other central values in American life 
are likewise operative in A.A. behavior. 
Alcoholics Anonymous is quite prag- 
matic, paying scant attention to theories 
about alcoholism and in this respect it 
mirrors the American emphasis on “prac- 
ticality,” on “doing something.” Alco- 
holics Anonymous simplified approach 
to spiritual experiences is compatible 
with the behavior of many Americans 
who seek such experiences outside for- 
mal churches. However, this parallel is 
blurred by the fact that members tend 
to return to their church organizations 
in response to the spiritual content of 
A.A. The important point is that A.A., 
like other face-to-face groups in Ameri- 
can life, never fully expresses any one 
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specific theme. American values are too 
complex, too heterogenous for that. So, 
although A.A. is composed of deviants 
as far as drinking is concerned, it is 
characteristic of the general American 
scene from which it emerged. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY 


In addition to physiological therapy 
techniques are needed in treating degen- 
erative illnesses such as heart trouble, 
mental illness, and alcoholism. Thera- 
peutic methods extending beyond the 
purely clinical and into the everyday life 
of the patient are essential. In this con- 
text, A.A. shows the therapeutic poten- 
tial available in groups of patients as- 
suming responsibilities for their own re- 
coveries. For many alcoholics, medical 
treatment has joined with A.A. for long- 
range treatment success. Similar combi- 
nations have aided mental patients, tu- 
berculosis victims, the aged, and drug 
addicts. These extensions of A.A. type 
therapy indicate that successful follow 
up in degenerative illnesses may be sub- 
stantially increased by group processes 
similar to A.A. 

The Al-Anon Family Groups—com- 
posed mainly of wives, husbands, and 
children of A.A. members who hold 
meetings patterned after the A.A. pro- 
gram-—-indicate that involvement of 
close relatives in follow-up therapy is a 
valuable treatment adjunct. Since these 
relatives may have developed their own 
emotional problems because of living 
with and attempting to adjust to the 
alcoholic, they may be helped therapeu- 
tically by participating in such an aux- 
iliary A.A. group. This, in turn, creates 
a more favorable environment for the 
recovery of the alcoholic himself. 

Finally, formal group psychotherapy 
might profitably recognize that A.A. has 
succeeded because it encouraged the al- 
coholic to take the active role of thera- 
pist through Twelfth Step work. He is 
not in the subordinate role of “patient” 
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with an “expert” analyzing him. Rather 
he is playing a protective, helping role 
toward one who is “still in his cups.” It 
seems reasonable that group therapy in 
a Clinic or hospital setting might incor- 
porate this approach by encouraging pa- 
tients of some different illness categories 
to seek out others with similar diagnosis 
in Twelfth Step fashion, informing them 
of such group effort and offering hope, 
support, and guidance on this nonprofes- 
sional level. 


CONCLUSION 


Alcoholics Anonymous is not the 
only pioneering effort to do something 
constructive about alcoholism. It was, 
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however, in the forefront of the trend 
to regard alcoholism as a treatable con- 
dition. Rather than moral condemna- 
tion or therapeutic hopelessness, A.A. 
has shown beyond the slightest doubt, 
that an alcoholic can be rehabilitated. 

On the other hand, its therapy tends 
to be limited to those who can adjust to 
the intense group life of its program. 
Consequently many alcoholics are not 
treatable via its approach. Despite this 
limitation, A.A. remains one of the chief 
ways of dealing with alcoholism. As a 
follow-up method it is unexcelled and, 
for thousands of alcoholics, it constitutes 
the main hope for a life free from the 
compulsive use of alcohol. 


Medical Practice and the Alcoholic 


By ROBERT STRAUS 


Abstract: A positive attitude of the physician toward his alcoholic patient is 


an essential component of a satisfactory therapeutic relationship, 


Despite soci- 


ety’s recognition of alcoholism as a form of illness, the physician has been reticent 
to accept alcoholics as patients. Alcoholism has not been medically respectable; 
it has no well-defined etiology or therapy. The “special problem” community 
approach has permitted the practicing physician to feel justified in referring alco- 


holics elsewhere. 


It is suggested that medicine’s new emphasis on comprehensive 


care, the health team concept, and new therapeutic discoveries may permit the 
physician to view alcoholism as an interesting clinical entity. 


N RECENT years both professional 
and popular references to medical 
practice have reflected an increasing in- 
terest in the doctor-patient relationship. 
It has been stated frequently that the 
quality of rapport developed between 
the physician and his patient can di- 
rectly influence the diagnostic acuity of 
the physician, the course which the pa- 
tient’s health problem may take, and the 
relative success which the physician and 
his patient are able to achieve in man- 
agement of the health problem. The 
importance of rapport to the therapeutic 
process is especially evident in relation- 
ships between practicing physicians and 
their alcoholic patients. In this connec- 
tion, Howard W. Haggard has written 


There is no group of individuals—except 
children—which is more responsive to the 
attitude of the physician and senses his 
sincerity, or lack of it, more acutely than 
the alcoholic. It is the attitude of the 
physician and his depth of understanding 
which may be the deciding factors in the 
recovery of the alcoholic; if he understands 
him, and if he can make the members of 
the family and business associates likewise 


understand and cooperate, he has a good 
chance of steering the alcoholic toward re- 
covery. Contrariwise, an adverse attitude, 
whatever its reasons may be, and may re- 
main, is the insurmountable obstacle to 
recovery.t 


The importance of a positive doctor- 
patient relationship is not limited to the 
patient’s ability to benefit from treat- 
ment; it is also seen as a critical com- 
ponent of the physician’s ability to serve 
his alcoholic patient. Florence Powder- 
maker has discussed the “acuteness of 
hypersensitivity on the part of the alco- 
holic patient” which she feels “makes it 
a sine qua non for effective treatment 
that the therapist have no hidden or 
overtly critical attitudes toward the 
symptoms.” She notes that it is from 
“sincere appreciation of the patient’s 
Capacities and potentialities, and friend- 
liness toward him, . . . as well as from 
scientific interest in the problems of al- 
coholics, that the therapist derives the 


i Howard W. Haggard, “The Physician and 
the Alcoholic,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, Vol. 6, September 1945, p. 220. 
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patience and objectivity needec for their 
treatment.” ? 

Many observers believe that the 
remarkable effectiveness of Alcoholics 
Anonymous and the substantial help 
which lay therapists have provided for 
some alcoholics are made possible in 
great measure by sympathy, understand- 
ing, and a positive interpersonal rela- 
tionship. 

In this discussion of relationships be- 
tween physicians and their alcoholic pa- 
tients it is desirable to consider two sig- 
nificant trends. One of these involves 
changes in the understanding and treat- 
ment of alcoholism. The other concerns 
ferment in the philosopny and pattern- 
ing of medical care. 


CHANGING ÅTTITUDES TOWARD 
ALCOHOLISM 


The last twenty years have witnessed 
dramatic changes in American society 
with respect to the general understand- 
ing of and response to the problems of 
alcoholism. Although the existence of 
medical ramifications in alcoholism has 
long been recognized, until recently it 
has been defined primarily as a moral 
problem associated with personal inade- 
quacy and moral degradation. In fact 
alcoholism carried such social stigma 
that the condition was considered un- 
mentionable, and great efforts were made 
to conceal or deny its existence. Many 
persons found comfort in the fallacious 
notion that the only real alcoholics were 
derelicts—the homeless chronic inebri- 
ates of Skid Row. From this misconcep- 
tion it was reasoned that men or women 
who, despite pathological drinking, were 
able to retain a degree of stability in 
their family, job, or community relation- 
ships could not be true alcoholics be- 
cause they did not fit the derelict stereo- 


2 Florence Powdermaker, “The Relation Be- 
tween the Alcoholic and the Physician,” Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 5, 
September 1944, p. 249. 
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type. Although most persons could 
count at least one problem drinker 
among members of their family or close 
friends, there prevailed an ostrich-like 
denial that such “nice people” could 
be real alcoholics. Unfortunately this 
faulty reasoning enabled many alcohol- 
ics themselves to deny the serious im- 
plications of their drinking pattern and 
to rationalize a rejection of the idea that 
they might be ill or need help. As long 
as they could reason that alcoholics were 
personally to blame for their own condi- 
tion, members of society could justify 
their rejecting the alcoholic and even 
excuse a righteous feeling of hostility 
toward him. 

Physicians have not been immune to 
these negative attitudes which have pre- 
vailed in the larger society. Although 
they have long accepted responsibility 
for treating the damaged liver, the car- 
diological or respiratory problems, or 
the overt psychosis which may occur in 
individuals who are alcoholics and al- 
though they have provided emergency 


_ treatment for the effects of acute in- 


toxication, physicians have been slow to 
accept the concept that they might also 
accept responsibility for the treatment 
of alcohol addiction. In some respects 
the redefinition of alcoholism as a form 
of illness, a public-health and medical 
problem, has gained more rapid and 
complete acceptance among the general 
public and alcoholics themselves than 
among some members of the medical 
profession. 
The physician s dilemma 

In 1945, Haggard discussed the di- 
lemma which the redefinition of alco- 
holism would impose on the practicing 
physician. 
The sound conception that the alcoholic is 
an ill man needing and deserving medical 
care and guidance has had wide publicity 


and gained sympathetic response. Increas- 
ingly in the future, alcoholics and their 
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relatives will turn to the family practitioner 
for aid in controling addiction. They will 
expect to obtain this aid. The practitioner 
will then be increasingly confronted by a 
condition to which, in the past, he has usu- 
ally given little serious medical regard.® 


For the physician, acceptance of alco- 
holism as a medical problem imposes a 
responsibility which he may well feel re- 
luctant to bear. There are many factors 
which in combination help to explain 
this reluctance where it exists. 

First, it is important to realize that 
many of the men and women who are 
practicing medicine today received their 
medical education during a period when 
alcoholism was virtually ignored as a 
clinical entity. Although general hospi- 
tal wards contained many alcoholic pa- 
tients, these were usually admitted be- 
cause of more medically acceptable 
symptoms. As a medical student the 
physician learned to think of the liver, 
the heart, the respiratory system, the 
skin disease, the psychosis, or the frac- 
tured limb as the primary problem. 
While he may have recognized that ex- 
cessive drinking was an associated fac- 
tor, he was seldom encouraged to pursue 
its real implications. 

Furthermore, when the physician has 
given thought to alcoholism he has 
found that this is a uniquely evasive 
clinical phenomenon. Unlike many of 
the conditions with which he is accus- 
tomed to dealing, alcoholism presents no 
well-defined diagnostic or therapeutic 
picture; there is no common etiology, no 
consistently characteristic course, no ac- 
cepted method of management. There 
are, in fact, many alcoholisms; but the 
various types are not clearly defined or 
delineated. 

Alcoholism is a problem which in- 
volves many aspects of human behavior. 
It is a social problem, an economic prob- 
lem, a psychological problem, and its 


8 Haggard, op. cit. (note 1 supra), p. 213. 
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moral aspects must also be considered. 
Quite understandably the physician has 
considered these other problems beyond 
his own sphere of competence. Yet 
treatment of the medical ramifications 
of alcoholism alone has seldom proved 
effective. Working with the alcoholic 
frequently is discouraging and an unre- 
warding investment of his time. Despite 
the pronounced emotional ramifications 
of alcoholism, most psychiatrists have 
been just as reluctant as their medical 
colleagues to become deeply involved in 
the treatment of alcoholic patients. 


Studies of physicians’ attitudes 


In addition to its complexity and eva- 
siveness, alcoholism presents other con- 
flicts for the physician. Some of these 
are reflected by studies in which an ef- 
fort has been made to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which practicing physicians are 
dealing with the problems of alcoholism, 
the methods of treatment which they 
employ, and their attitudes toward these 
patients. 

In 1945 Riley and Marden * inter- 
viewed 455 physicians representing a 10 
per cent sample of the practicing physi- 
cians in New Jersey. They found that 
a surprisingly high 65 per cent of their 
respondents reported that they were see- 
ing some cases of chronic alcoholism 
with an average of 7.3 such cases seen 
by each doctor during the course of the 
year. However, it was found that the 
methods of treatment in most frequent 
use were palliative in nature. Sedation, 
vitamins, and nutritional therapy ac- 
counted for the majority of treatments. 
On the basis of their findings, Riley and 
Marden concluded: 


The doctors who are currently treating for 
chronic alcoholism are taking few steps to- 
ward the long-term rehabilitation of their 


t John W. Riley, Jr. and C. F. Marden, “The 
Medical Profession and the Problem of Alco- 
holism,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alco- 
hol, Vol. 7, September 1946, pp. 240-70. 
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patients. They are giving temporary relief, 
but little else. This, however, must not be 
taken as an indictment of the doccors. .. 
The rehabilitation of the alcoholic is ...a 
long process. The general practitioner has 
neither the time nor the facilities. 


While more than 90 per cent of the 


physicians interviewed recognized that 


alcoholism has medical ramifications, 
the vast majority also discussed certain 
difficulties which they encountered in 
trying to work with alcoholic patients. 
Forty-three per cent categorized the al- 
coholic as a “nonco-operative patient” 
who fails to carry out the physician’ S 
directions or suggestions. 

“They don’t carry out treatment pre- 
scribed. They are not inclined to return 
for additional treatment when diagnosis 
is made, . . . . They come with various 
complaints and if you tell them it’s al- 
coholism, they either stop or never come 
back,” 

Twenty-eight per cent characterized 
the alcoholic as a nuisance whe may be 
unmanageable and may create specific 
annoyances: 

“These people coming into a doctor’s 
office create a bad impression, annoy 
other patients. They frequently don’t 
pay their bills.” 

Finally, many of the physicians 
pointed out that the presence of alcohol- 
ism in a patient seriously complicated 
the treatment of other problems. 

Responses to similar questions were 
reported in 1946 by The Committee on 
Public Health Relations of the New 
York Academy of Medicine.’ The Com- 
mittee distributed a questionnaire to all 
members of the five County Medical 
Societies of Greater New York. Replies 
were received from 1,609 physicians rep- 


5 The Committee on Public Health Relations 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, “A 
Survey of Facilities for the Care and Treat- 
ment of Alcoholism in New York City,” Quar- 
verly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Vol. 7, 
December 1946, pp. 405-38. 
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resenting a 13 per cent return. Sixty 
per cent of the reporting physicians in- 
dicated that they did not treat alcohol 
addiction, and two-thirds of the other 
40 per cent indicated that alcoholic pa- 
tients comprised less than 1 per cent of 
their practice. In fact, only 10 physi- 
Clans reported that alcoholic patients 
comprised more than 10 per cent of their 
patients and 3 doctors devoted more 
than 25 per cent of their efforts to alco- 
holics. The authors of this report con- 
cluded that their findings reflected “a 
feeling of futility and a realization that 
specialized knowledge is required to deal 
effectively with the various phases of it 
[alcoholism].” They noted further “un 
less a physician deals exclusively with 
the treatment of alcoholism, he finds it 
a nuisance in his practice because of the 
time required and the unsatisfactory re- 
sults obtained.” i 

In 1952, Straus reported a community 
survey conducted in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi in which 52 of the community’s 
126 physicians counted 851 problem 
drinking patients during the previous 
year. However, the majority of these 
were merely seeking relief from the ef- 
fects of acute intoxication. Methods of . 
treatment employed in Jackson, as in 
New Jersey, were overwhelmingly pal- 
liative in nature. Attitudes expressed 
by the Jackson physicians reflected a 
generally negative feeling nee the 
alcoholic: 

“T don’t like to treat A A doctor 
could quickly develop a practice of noth- 
ing but alcoholics. They're usually in- 
sulting, hard to manage, and in most 
cases are soon drunk again.” 

“He is a sick individual. He needs 
confinement under proper nursing super- 
vision.” 

“Disgusted. I do not feel many of 

8 Robert Straus, “Community Surveys: Their 
Aims and Techniques,” Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcokol, Vol. 13, June 1952, pp. 
254-70, 
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them need a doctor, and resent the calls. 
I feel it is a moral problem, not an ill- 
ness.” 

“More to be pitied than shamed.” 

“As a patient, he is ill mentally and 
physically, but as a citizen, he creates 
social and economic problems.” 

“The usual alcoholic has no motiva- 
tion toward health, is unwilling to as- 
sume responsibility, deprives psychiatric 
patients of care by consuming the thera- 
pist’s time in fruitless effort.” 

“The problem drinkers create special 
problems for the doctor. Special provi- 
sions should be made to treat them. My 
general feeling is a sympathetic one but 
I realize that I can offer little treatment 
to him.” 

“Tt is an illness and I am sorry for 
them but they are undesirable patients 
—usually uncooperative, poor pay, re- 
quire night calls; not good for reputa- 
tion to have too many—rarely accom- 
plish any permanent good.” 

While these various surveys probably 
represent a fairly accurate reflection of 
prevailing attitudes, the data on num- 
bers of alcoholics treated should be in- 
terpreted with caution. In this connec- 
tion A. B. Hollingshead 7 has noted: 


If data from physicians ... are to be used 
as a criterion to determine alcoholism in a 
population we are going to have a very low 
rate of alcoholism, yet there may be a high 
rate of abuse in the society. We need an- 
other criteria of alcoholism than the impres- 
sions of medical practitioners. 


Commenting on 300 patients of private 
-< psychiatrists studied in his survey of 
mental illness in New Haven, Hollings- 
head found: 


Not a single patient is diagnosed as an alco- 


y- holic. The private psychiatric practitioner 


diagnosed the patient in terms of behavior 


T August B. Hollingshead, “Views on the 
Etiology of Alcoholism” in H. D. Kruse (Ed.), 
Alcokolism as a Medical Problem (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956), p. 59. 
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he considered to be more basic to personal- 
ity structure than excessive use of alcohol. 


As we have already suggested, the 
physician prefers to classify his patients 
according to basic organic or body sys- 
tem disorders, and the hospital adminis- 
trator frequently will not admit the al- 
coholic patient unless he has some as- 
sociated symptoms which are medically 
respectable. 


The alcoholic as a patient 


Attitudes expressed in these studies 
substantiate the impression that most 
practicing physicians have great reser- 
vations about treating patients for alco- 
holism. In fact, the average physician 
may have much greater difficulty accept- 
ing the redefinition of alcoholism as an 
illness than members of society at large. 
Redefinition brings to the physician a 
responsibility which he may feel unable 
to discharge. The assignment is far 
from comfortable. As suggested by the 
attitudes quoted above, the alcoholic 
symbolizes many problems for the phy- 
sician and considerable conflict. This pa- 
tient often appears unco-operative and 
unappreciative. He causes many minor 
and some major disturbances. If given 
a little attention and sympathy he may 
demand much more. He may present 
some personality eccentricities which are 
personally offensive to the physician. 
Although intellectually the physician 
may know that these traits are a mani- 
festation of the illness, emotionally he 
may have to struggle to maintain pro- 
fessional objectivity. He may find that 
he cannot identify himself with his alco- 
holic patients or establish empathy. He 
may even find that the alcoholic intro- 
duces personal conflict over his own ori- 
entation to the custom of drinking. Few 
persons growing up in American society 
during the last century have been im- 
mune from the impact of the “wet-dry” 
controversy. For most persons, what- 
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ever their drinking or nondrinking hab- 
its, the question of drinking carries emo- 
tional overtones. Whatever his drinking 
custom, the physician may find difficulty 
in detaching his personal orientation 
from his professional relationship with 
the alcoholic. | 

In addition, the physician is faced 
with the very practical dilemma of not 
knowing how to help his alcoholic pa- 
tients. His efforts to provide palliative 
relief bring no real solution. In order 
to hospitalize an alcoholic he must often 
resort to an alternative diagnosis, and he 
is subject to rebuke if his suoterfuge is 
discovered. Furthermore, the demand 
for medical attention for alcoholics is so 
great and the supply of sympathetic 
physicians so small that the average 
physician finds it difficult to treat only 
a few alcoholics. Yet once word is 
spread that Doctor “R” is “treating” 
alcoholics, he fears that he will become 
so labeled that other patients will stay 
away. Faced with this combination of 
complex forces, it is understandable that 
relatively few physicians have welcomed 
alcoholic patients. 


“Special problem” empkasis 


Although the recent era of enlighten- 
ment with respect to alcoholism has in- 
cluded the definition of alcoholism as a 
medical and a public-health problem, 
one aspect of this “movement” has ac- 
tually provided the practicing physician 
with a rationale for giving litile atten- 
tion to the problem. This is the “special 
problem” emphasis which has character- 
ized much of the organized community 
effort to deal with alcoholism. Propo- 
nents of the “special problem” approach 
argue that unless the disease is singled 
out for emphasis, it is invariably lost 
among traditional health and welfare 
services. This reasoning is by no means 
unique to alcoholism. It has character- 
ized the voluntary health movement in 
the United States. Because alcoholism 
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is a particularly complex phenomenon 
and one historically subject to so many 
gross stigmas and misconceptions, there 
is unquestionable need for a concen- 
trated effort better to measure, under- 
stand, and interpret this illness and its 
associated problems. However, special 
concentration has frequently resulted in 
narrow conceptualization and a posses- 
siveness on the part of alcoholism work- 
ers who feel that only the specialist can 
fully understand and effectively deal 
with the problem. Faced with such 
possessive and sometimes antagonistic 
zeal on the part of a small but vocal 
number of alcoholism workers, physi- 
cians and other professional persons, 
whose interest might be stimulated to 
work with alcoholics in the course of 
their general practice, have sometimes 
completely disassociated themselves from 
any effort to serve alcoholics or even 
families which include alcoholic mem- 
bers. 

The wide publicity afforded Alcoholics 
Anonymous, community “information 
centers,” and special alcoholism clinics 
has provided the practicing physician 
with a rationale for referring his alco- 
holic patients elsewhere despite the fact 
that many of these other resources are 
not equipped to deal with the medical 
and psychiatric aspects of the problem. 
However, even the best of these special 
resources can work with only a small 
segment of the alcoholic population. If 
significant numbers of alcoholics are to 
be helped, it is essential that the general 
health resources of the community, in- 
cluding the practicing physicians, be a 
part of this effort. Overemphasis on 
the need for a specialized approach can 
seriously impair the attainment of this 
goal. 


TRENDS IN MEDICAL CARE 


Thus far we have considered the con- 
flicts which have arisen for the practic- 
ing physician in connection with his al- 
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coholic patients. It has been suggested 
that while society at large has appeared 
to accept the concept of alcoholism as a 
form of illness and has manifested an 
increasingly sympathetic attitude toward 
the alcoholic, the physician, who ac- 
knowledges medical and public-health 
ramifications in alcoholism, still finds it 
difficult to accept alcoholic patients. 
Most of the physicians who report that 
they treat alcoholism do so in a limited 
way and with considerable reservation. 
_ A distinct lag is apparent between soci- 
ety’s definition of alcoholism as a medi- 
cal problem and the readiness of the 
medical profession to accept full respon- 
sibility for dealing with this problem. 
This lag is in part attributable to the 
fact that society’s definition oversimpli- 
fies the complex nature of the problem. 
Alcoholism is not generally responsive to 
medical treatment alone. In part the 
lag is explained by the fact that alcohol- 
ism does not fit compatibly into the tra- 
ditional categories of disease which have 
characterized the philosophy and organi- 
zation of medical practice during recent 
decades. However, medical practice is 
now in a state of ferment, and there is 
reason to believe that current trends in 
the philosophy and patterning of medi- 
cal care may actually lead to a distinct 
interest in the treatment of alcoholic 
patients. 

A significant concomitant to the rapid 
scientific development which has charac- 
terized medicine for more than fifty 
years has been the pattern of segmen- 
talization in medical education and re- 
search and of specialization in medical 
practice. Medical education is now 
undergoing a trend away from the uni- 
lateral consideration of body systems 
and distinct disease entities toward a 
more comprehensive conceptualization of 
the patient’s health and disease. Many 
medical schools are experimenting with 
multidiscipline patterns of teaching 
which seek to provide a broad orienta- 
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tion to the basic relationships between 
all aspects of human biology and be- 
havior without sacrificing the specific 
competence and depth which more tra- 
ditional approaches have developed. 
Not only is there stress on relationships 
among the basic medical sciences, the 
clinical areas, and between clinical and 
basic science subject matter; but the 
horizons of medicine are undergoing ex- 
pansion. It is recognized and taught 
that human adaptation to illness is not 
restricted to man’s organ systems but 
includes factors in his personality, his 
social group relations, his customs and 
beliefs, and the physical environment in 
which he lives. The philosophy of com- 
prehensive medicine stresses the im- 
portance of all of these factors in the 
maintenance of good health and in re- 
covery from or adaptation to disease. 
Under segmentalized forms of medical 
education little attention has been given 
to alcoholism. It is a highly complex 
phenomenon which does not fit neatly 
into any of the traditional categories of 
disease. Its etiology and management 
are evasive and unorthodox from a 
medical point of view. As noted above, 
physicians have long recognized that 
medical treatment alone seldom is effec- 
tive therapy for the alcoholic. In order 
to teach comprehensive medicine, medi- 
cal educators have had to re-evaluate 
their choice of case material. It is sug- 
gested that the alcoholic patient, whose 
alcoholism has been virtually ignored in 
the past, even while his neatly catego- 
rized cirrhosis has provided teaching ma- 
terial, has now become an “interesting” 
patient. When medical education fo- 
cuses on the whole man, the alcoholic, 
in whom organic disease, personality 
stress, and a multiplicity of health prob- 


‘lems are so often combined with well- 


discernible social and environmental 
problems, appears to be an ideal vehicle 
for demonstrating the interrelatedness of 
problems in health and disease. 


A 
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New medications and approach 


Not only is alcoholism medically re- 
spectable to the young physician trained 
in the philosophy of comprehensive med- 
icine, but through the use of recently de- 
veloped medications, including the var- 
ious tranquilizing drugs, the physician 
now has a new feeling that he can do 
something for the alcoholic. Only time 
will tell whether tranquilizing drugs can 
have a prolonged role in alcoholism ther- 
apy. However, because these drugs en- 
able the disturbed alcoholic patient to 
behave in a less eccentric fashion he will 
less often be classified as a nuisance, as 
nonco-operative, or as an undesirable 
patient. The use of tranquilizers cer- 
tainly appears to enable the physician 
to feel less uncomfortable with his al- 
coholic patients and thereby achieve a 
more satisfactory relationship with them. 

Also signiñcant to the medical han- 
dling of alcoholic patients has been the 
emergence of the health-team approach 
to medical care. Specialization in medi- 
cine permitted a high degree of concen- 
tration and competence, but it resulted 
also in a segmentalized form of care in 
which patients were frequently shunted 
from one specialist to another for the 
episodic treatment of, specific complaints. 
Seldom was the health of the patient 
evaluated in its total context. With spe- 
cialization, there have emerged also a 
number of ancillary professional and 
technical groups of medical personnel: 
the laboratory and X-ray technicians; 
physical, occupational, and diversional 
therapists; social workers; clinical psy- 
chologists; and others. Frequently, the 
services of these adjunctive personnel 
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have been employed only in a limited 
and highly specialized way. With the 
philosophy of comprehensive medicine, 
new patterns of medical practice are de- 
veloping in which groups of medical spe- 
clalists and ancillary personnel combine 
their skills in the total evaluation and 
management of health problems. For 
alcoholism, which invariably carries 
complications beyond the strictly medi- 
cal sphere, the health-team form of or- 
ganization may offer still further en- 
couragement and potentiality for success 
to the physician who undertakes to pro- 
vide therapy. It is noteworthy that the 
team concept was employed in the first 
outpatient alcoholism clinic established 
in 1944, and this pattern has served as 
a prototype for most alcoholism-treat- 
ment programs which have been devel- 
oped since that time. i 

Together, the various trends in medi- 
cal philosophy, organization, and prac- 
tice which have been considered—com- 
prehensive medicine, the health team, 
and newer forms of therapy—provide 
promise that newer generations of physi- 
cians will develop the positive attitude 
toward the alcoholic as a patient which 
is an essential component of effective 
rapport and treatment. 

It is suggested that this attitude will 
emerge when, with continuing research, 
the physician can feel more hopeful and 
confident of helping the alcoholic; when 
through health-team organization he 
can supplement his skills with persons 
trained to deal with psychological and 
social ramifications of the problem; and 
when his philosophy of medicine enables 
him to define alcoholism as an interest- 
ing and medically respectable problem. 


Social Work and Alcoholism 


By JEAN V. SAPR 


Abstract: This article discusses the need for increased attention to, and work 
with, the alcoholic in all agency settings; the role of the social worker in an al- 
coholism clinic in relation to case finding, case study and case treatment; team 
work between psychiatrists, physicians, psychologigts and social workers in meet- 
ing the treatment needs of alcoholic patients; and the contributions social work 
can make to research in relation to alcoholism. It presents a discussion of social 
work techniques which are helpful when agencies must work with alcoholics not 


seeking help. 


The need for better informed teaching related to alcoholism, al- 


cohol problems, and treatment both social arid individual at our schools of social 


work is examined. 


LTHOUGH social workers have 
been called upon to deal with the 
social consequences of alcoholism in all 
its ramifications from the time the pro- 
fession itself came into existence, only 
during recent years has social work 
begun to consider what it can contribute 
to rehabilitation in this field. One can- 
not dodge the fact that direct work with 
alcoholics in the past had come to be 
avoided by social workers on the basis 
of frequent failure; that it had become 
almost a recognized policy in many pri- 
vate agencies to discourage staff from 
“becoming involved” with alcoholics be- 
cause they were too sick psychiatrically 
to be able to use casework help. In- 
stead, staff was urged to turn such cases 
over to an expert. 

The trouble with this policy, as we 
all know, was that the alcoholic seldom 
seemed to be able to use the meager 
psychiatric clinic facilities which were 
available; for example he couldn’t keep 
regularly scheduled appointments, and 
he would appear drunk when no one had 
time for him. Unless he or his family 
had money for private care, there were 
no treatment facilities for him. 


With the development of state and 
local alcoholism-treatment programs, 
some maintaining hospital as well as 
outpatient services, this situation has 
been remedied somewhat during the past 
decade. Although these facilities fall 
far short of meeting the total need for 
treatment of this disability, they do offer 
some help to some people with alcohol 
problems. They also provide physi- 
cians, psychiatrists, social workers, and 
nurses with concentrated experience in 
this field; thus building a sound base for 
the development of more effective treat- 
ment approaches. 

The usefulness of social casework at 
certain stages of study and treatment 
with all patients and of casework ther- 
apy as the treatment of choice for a 
substantial number of patients is clearly 
demonstrated by these clinics. The case 
of Mary Doe, article 10 of this issue, 
offers an admirable example of a situa- 
tion where casework therapy was con- 
sidered to be the only possible treatment 
approach to a severely ill alcoholic 
woman. 

At present there are fewer than 200 
trained social workers employed in spe- 
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clalized clinic work with alcoholics in 
the United States and Canada. How- 
ever, the very fact that social workers 
are active in this field as part of such 
planned programs with physicians, psy- 
chiatrists, and others has sparked fresh 
thinking in the field of social work as a 
whole regarding what social workers in 
any setting might be able to do to pro- 
mote rehabilitation of alcoholics. In 
other words, the “blind spot” as far as 
the alcoholic and his needs are concerned 
has begun to shrink as more knowledge 
about him becomes available and as 
more practical “know-how” concerning 
problem management is accumulated 
and communicated. 


THe ROLE oF THE SOCIAL WORKER IN 
AN ALCOHOLISM TREATMENT CLINIC 


Social workers have long been mem- 
bers of the “clinic team” in psychiatric 
outpatient clinics for adults and in child 
guidance clinics. They not only partici- 
pate in the study and treatment of spe- 
cific patients in such settings, but they 
make special contributions of their own 
as social workers in relation to the clin- 
ic’s dealings with its public—those who 
are attempting to use the clinic for their 
own benefit and those who are attempt- 
ing to help others to use it. 

Most alcoholism clinics are organized 
after the pattern of the general psychi- 
atric clinic, but their actual operation 
has to be different if the needs of the 
patients they serve are to be met. Be- 
cause of the average alcoholic’s over- 
whelming ambivalence about accepting 
his need for treatment, the clinic must 
be ready to have him come in as soon 
as possible after he indicates willingness 
to accept help. It is taken for granted 
that this will happen only when he feels 
overwhelmed by the trouble he is getting 
into because of his drinking. If the 
clinic does not answer this call immedi- 
ately there is a good chance that the op- 
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portunity will be lost, if not for always, 
at least until the next time he gets into 
massive trouble. This means that both 
physicians and social workers will hold 
themselves ready to see new patients on 
an emergency basis—the social worker 
in order to get at the minimum a bird’s- 
eye view of his drinking problem and 
current predicament and the physician 
or psychiatrist in order to handle his 
most urgent medical needs such as hang- 
over relief or hospitalization. Because 
usually some time passes before most 
patients are able to keep regular ap- 
pointments, there are likely to be enough 
cancellations or ignored appointments to 
make the above possible. If on the basis 
of the intake interview the social worker 
feels that immediate medical or psychi- 
atric help is needed, usually a new 
patient will be treated briefly between 
other appointments. Flexibility of 
schedule and variability of handling is 
a continuing feature of effective work in 
an alcoholism clinic-—-plans for each pa- 
tient are made on the basis of his need. 
Such treatment sessions will vary from 
five minutes a week or a month with a 
physician the patient has come to trust, 
to a weekly fifty minutes of formal psy- 
chiatric therapy. Case study may in- 
volve one interview with the social 
worker for exploration of the problem 
and one examination by the physician 
followed by monthly contacts of the 
briefest nature. It may also involve a 
full-scale study with hospital observa- 
tion, elaborate psychological study, full- 
scale “social study” on the part of social 
workers, and subsequent psychiatric or 
casework treatment of the spouse as well 
as the patient. 


Referrals and family services 


Although the social worker in an al- 
coholism-treatment clinic does not have 
the task of building up a waiting list of 


suitable patients for treatment, a signifi- 
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cant portion of his time is taken up with 
talking to people wishing to refer cases 
to the clinic—helping those who describe 
problems the clinic cannot possibly meet 
to find other solutions and helping those 
who describe possible patients to work 
out the referrals they wish to make. 
Referrals come from relatives, other 
agency workers, and interested parties 
such as ministers and employers. In 
almost every case the referring party 
needs help in interpreting the clinic 
service to the prospective patient, par- 
ticularly in relation to what he may and 
may not expect by accepting even an 
exploratory appointment. This effort is 
most important to the success of the 
clinic not only in expanding its service 
to alcoholics, but also in terms of in- 
creasing understanding of problems re- 
lated to alcoholism on the part of the 
public. 

The most time-consuming and reward- 
ing of these interpretations will be the 
work done with family members who 
may need help in handling their own 
feelings in relation to personal and social 
difficulties created by the drinking be- 
fore they can successfully introduce the 
idea of clinic treatment to the drinker, 
Contacts made with relatives before the 
patient actually comes in will frequently 
be renewed in crises. If handled 
thoughtfully, they will tend to foster 
identification with the clinic’s attitudes 
towards alcoholism and alcoholics and 
promote family co-operation with the 
clinic’s treatment effort. In the case of 
spouses, these preliminary contacts may 
even develop into treatment relation- 
ships with the social worker, occurring 
simultaneously with treatment of the 
patient by another member of the staff. 
In such situations the social worker’s 
support is given to the spouse’s efforts 
to solve his or her own problems, 
whether or not these are directly related 
to the drinking of the patient. For ex- 
ample, the overly managing wife may be 
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encouraged to explore the circumstances 


‘in her life both now and in’the past 


which favored the development of her 
difficulty. With this help she may be- 
come able to relax control as her hus- 
band starts to take over responsibilities 
which are clearly his own, and she may 
learn to sustain and eventually to enjoy 
the new family situation which results. 


Initial contact with patient 


In most public alcoholism clinics the 
new patient’s first contact Is with the 
clinic social worker. Her duty is to in- 
terpret the clinic service to him and to 
get certain facts from him about his im- 
mediate life situation and drinking prob- 
lem which are vital to the planning of 
first steps in treatment. A less obvious 
function of this interview will be to re- 
duce the new patient’s fear of what he 
has “let himself in for” by coming to the 
clinic. This can be achieved through 
careful attention to what the patient has 
to say about his problem and his reasons 
for seeking help. Many patients come 
in response to pressure from others, and 
when they come to the clinic will have 
only one clear impulse—fo get out. 
Often this first interview will in itself 
determine whether he goes or remains to 
receive much needed treatment. The pa- 
tient may stay because he feels treated 
with respect as a person, regardless of 
his miserable appearance and general 
confusion. He may stay because he 
feels reassured by the professional ap- 
proach of the interviewer who responds 
to his drinking as a health problem, 
which enables him, perhaps for the first 
time, to look at it as something apart 
from himself, something which might 
possibly be treated. Again he may stay 
simply because the initial visit with the 
social worker and the physician has 
demonstrated their interest through a 
practical response to his emergent need 
for hospitalization, medication, shelter 
care, or some specific service, 
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Many alcoholics make several brief 
contacts with an alcoholism clinic before 
they are able to use its help in a consist- 
ent manner. These visits will usually be 
in relation to their need for help with a 
hangover or their need to appease some- 
one in their environment—wife, em- 
ployer, minister, court worker—by mak- 
ing a gesture in the direction of asking 
for help. Medical Aelp will be freely 
offered on such occasions, and the relief 
gained will lay the foundation for a fa- 
vorable relationship between the clinic 
and this tentative patient. It may inci- 
dentally also bring relief to the referring 
party by giving him a foretaste of the 
type of response to distress—both his 
and the patient’s—that the clinic is pre- 
pared to make! The social worker will 
also have a therapeutic role to play in 
relation to the tentative patient who will 
need skilled encouragement to “talk out” 
his conflict—first, whether or not he 
does have a problem; second, what the 
problem is; and third, granted there is 
any problem, whether or not he needs 
help in handling it. To the patient these 
conversations will seem to be prelimi- 
naries to treatment, but will in fact be an 
integral part of the clinic service since 
through them his ability to identify his 
drinking problem will Increase. Further, 
his not unnatural fears of what clinic 
treatment implies will be allayed. These 
conversations may even take place, off 
and on, over a number of years and still 
have this significance. 


Follow-up treatment 


Once a patient decides to continue 
coming, the study of his problem con- 
tinues simultaneously with its treatment. 
Quite often he will see social worker, 
physician, psychiatrist, and psychologist 
at one or another stage of his treatment. 
These contacts, however, will be planned 
according to the study or treatment 
needs of each situation. Such plans are 
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made in meetings of the staff as a whole 
and grow out of a review of the clinic's 
experience with the patient to date— 
that is, what approach he seems to re- 
spond to and what type of treatment his 
situation appears to demand. Usually 
only “next steps” in treatment are 
planned, although at any time a perma- 
nent plan, such as referral to another 
type of service or assignment to one 
particular therapist, may emerge. 

Social workers take part in active 
therapy in a variety of ways. They will 
sometimes keep on seeing a patient after 
the intake interview, even during the 
time he is having contacts with other 
staff members. This is usually the case 
when he needs help in relation to specific 
social problems, but it may also take 
place when the clinic feels he needs con- 
tinuing support from one person while 
he must adjust to one new staff member 
after another. This treatment may also 
be used in situations where a patient 
sees his problem altogether in terms of 
physical illness and uses his interview 
with the physician accordingly. In cases 
where social and emotional problems 
seem urgent, the physician may ask the 
patient to see the social worker as well 
as himself to talk over these problems, 
and he will then gradually cut his own 
time down to a minimum. It has been 
found that such a patient may tolerate 
contact with a social worker where con- 
tact with a psychiatrist would be re- 
fused; that he may be able to make 
some progress towards emotional stabil- 
ity by working with the socia] worker on 
practical everyday problems of living. 

There are two types of situations in 
which major therapeutic responsibility 
is likely to be assigned to a social worker 
—one where the patient is considered to 
be gravely ill from the psychiatric point 
of view and the other where it is felt 
that the patient will make most progress 
by working on the problems of his 
“outer” rather than his “inner” life. In 
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the first case the patient is likely to be 
what is loosely called a “walking schizo- 
phrenic”’—that is, his illness has become 
stabilized, and it is felt there would be 
danger in attempting direct psychiatric 
therapy outside an institution. The goal 
set for the social worker here will be to 
sustain the patient’s efforts to function 
on a sober basis in the community by 
offering him warmly expressed interest, 
practical guidance where indicated, and 
above all human contact according to 
his need. 

In the second case the patient will be 
considered to be capable of emotional 
growth. The social worker’s goal then 
will be to help him improve his relation- 
ships with significant people in his en- 
vironment through realistic discussion of 
his day-to-day dealings with members of 
his family and people he meets on the 
job or in his social life. Such discussion 
may promote awareness of his own 
hampering attitudes which not only im- 
poverish his social relations generally 
but constrict his participation in situa- 
tions which specifically involve him with 
others—for example, if he is a factory 
worker he may be missing the chance to 
learn more about his job from his fore- 
man and fellow workers by being pre- 
occupied with concern over fending off 
what he considers their uwarranted 
“bossing.” i 

Mention has already been made of 
therapy done by social workers with the 
spouses of patients at the same time pa- 
tients are receiving treatment. Usually 
this will not be undertaken unless the 
clinic feels the spouse is capable of using 
constructively the relationship offered. 
Some clinics do a great deal of individ- 
ual work with spouses of patients and in 
others this is combined with group ther- 
apy for spouses. Social workers usually 
lead these groups and in some clinics 
and hospitals do group therapy with the 
patients as well. 
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Interpreting services 


It is part of the traditional role of the 
social worker to interpret his service to 
other community agencies as opportu- 
nity offers. The most fruitful opportu- 
nity for such interpretation will come 
when other agencies become active in 
relation to a patient or his family and 
wish to co-ordinate their work with that 
of the alcoholism clinic. Conferences 
between agency and clinic social workers 
in such situations promote communica- 
tion of the clinic’s point of view as well 
as its special understanding of the situ- 
ation. It may also increase the clinic’s 
understanding of the difficulties other 
agencies encounter when they attempt to 
make their service available to alcohol- 
ics. Out of many such conferences the 
service agencies involved have the op- 
portunity to develop a better informed 
approach to the solution of such imme- 
diate problems. They may also emerge 
with new and more effective ways of 
helping alcoholics in general, whether 
they be clients or significant relatives of 
clients. The alcoholism clinic on its side 
cannot fail to have its own view of alco- 
holism as a community problem broad- 
ened and to increase its own ability to 
help its patients take advantage of much 
needed community services. ” 

Part of the social worker’s liaison 
work will be the maintenance of a 
working relationship with Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Many members of this 
group will have been patients of the 
clinic, and as part of their “Twelfth 
Step work” will be bringing in new pa- 
tients. It is most important that such 
Alcoholics Anonymous members feel 
supported in this work and in their work 
in general. It is vital also that they feel 
the clinic personnel both endorses and 
respects the A.A. movement. Social 
workers can and do underline this en- 
dorsement by the acceptance of invita- 
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tions to talk at open meetings and by oc- 
casionally attending other open meetings 
of Alcoholics Anonymous as auditors. 


SocIAL WoRK PARTICIPATION IN 
RESEARCH 


A great deal of research is yet to be 
done in the field of alcoholism both as 
to its nature and the effectiveness of the 
treatment approaches which have been 
devised to date. Because social work 
in alcoholism-treatment services involves 
intimate acquaintance with the day-to- 
day lives of numerous alcoholics, fre- 
quent direct contact with members of 
their families and continuing relation- 
ships with those making referrals—-em- 
ployers, pastors, police officers—much 
useful research material can be gained 
from the social worker’s experience. 
Such data, directly relevant to the social 
and psychological functioning of the al- 
coholic, prior to and during the treat- 
ment relationship, often appear to have 
been overlocked in attempts to “fit” the 
alcoholic into some classically designed 
psychiatric or sociologic typology. Of 
course, time and clerical aid must be 
available if the social worker is to make 
this contribution. 

Social workers also have a vital role 
to play in the planning and in the exe- 
cution of research designed to evaluate 
results of treatment through follow-up 
studies. This is particularly true in the 
field of alcoholism because of special 
problems to be encountered in finding 
and then getting into contact with people 
who seldom can tolerate remembering 
they ever “had to” use clinic service. 


THE ALCOHOLIC AND THE SOCIAL 
AGENCY 


It can be seen that with the increase 
in number of social workers receiving 
special experience with alcoholics in 
clinic treatment centers, a nucleus of 
social work specialists in this field is 
slowly being formed. Comparatively few 
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alcoholics, however, become involved 
with such treatment centers, either be- 
cause they are too severely ill to reach 
out for or sustain such contacts or be- 
cause they do not consider themselves 
handicapped enough by their alcoholism 
to need specialized help. Nonetheless 
many of these alcoholics will have in- 
voluntary contact with all types of social 
agencies in relation to the social conse- 
quences of uncontrolled drinking—the 
breakup of homes, emotional breakdown 
in family members, delinquency of chil- 
dren, personal encounters with the law, 
mounting job difficulties, increased sus- 
ceptibility to accidents and all manner 
of diseases, and emergency relief crises. 
Consequently they will have contact 
with any number of social workers whose 
attitudes towards alcoholics and alco- 
holism will have great bearing on their 
progress—in either direction. To illus- 
trate, when a hospital social service be- 
comes active in relation to a family 
where there appears to be an unusual 
amount of emotional strain and illness 
and the husband’s alcoholism is found 
to be a factor, the approach made to him 
by the social worker may have crucial 
importance for the future of the whole 
family. If the alcoholic-is both made to 
feel the “cause of it all” and also finds 
himself left out of all the family plan- 
ning that is going on, he will have that 
much more excuse to shrug off family 
responsibilities and devote himself to 
fun with the boys at the corner bar. On 
the other hand, if he is drawn into all 
the discussions of family problems, his 
own among them, he may instead feel 
supported and strengthened in whatever 
effort he is able to make to fulfill his 
function as a husband and father. In 
the one case his feeling that he is an 
outsider and that it does not matter 
what he does will be strengthened and 
his drinking will continue or get worse; 
in the other, his impulse to escape his 
responsibilities through indulgence of 
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immature pleasures, including drinking, 
will be weakened, with a good chance 
that he will need to drink less. 


Attitude of soctal workers toward 
alcoholics 


It has to be acknowledged that until 
recently social workers in general tended 
to avoid involvement with alcoholics, 
viewing them as either too difficult to 
tackle or too hopeless to help. As a 
consequence, alcoholics often failed to 
receive services to which they as citizens 
were entitled, getting instead only a 
deepened sense of being now and forever 
“rejection-worthy.” 

Of late there appears to be some break 
in this attitude, encouraged first by the 
accomplishments of the A.A. movement 
and second by the pioneer professional 
work in this field sponsored originally by 
the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies and 
later on by a growing number of state 
alcohol programs. 

It is obvious that social workers orig- 
inally stumbled over the difficulties of 
working with people whose first consid- 
eration appeared to be to conceal the ex- 
istence of, then the extent of, their dev- 
astating problem both from themselves 
and from those trying to help them. 
After repeated failures ta diagnose this 
difficulty in time to avoid certain well- 
known pitfalls (such as handing out 
money for food which is used for alco- 
hol, to mention the best known) or to 
make progress with alcoholics where the 
difficulty was in the open, it is under- 
standable that patterns of avoidance for 
the whole problem would develop on the 
part of the social workers. Such pat- 
terns of avoidance can and have grown 
into unwritten policies in many social 
agencies, both public and private, with 
the result that minimum service only is 
given to alcoholics once this problem is 
identified. However, such unwritten 
policies can fade out of existence when 
the social workers carrying out the day- 
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by-day work of an agency begin first to 
notice, then to give individualized atten- 
tion to the alcoholics in their caseload. 
This alone will stimulate an active 
search for knowledge about the problem 
and a new approach to the alcoholic 
himself. Out of this in turn can grow 
new and more constructive unwritten 
policies concerning alcoholics which 
eventually will constitute an impetus to- 
wards and a sound basis for major policy 
changes. 


Promoting awareness of soctal workers 
toward alcoholism 


To “spark off” such developments, 
practising social workers need more 
stimulation to take a fresh look at these 
ever-present problems. In communities 
where alcoholism treatment centers exist 
this can develop as described earlier. 
Such centers are few, of course, but re- 
ports of work done are beginning to be 
available in professional journals and 
may, to some extent, serve the same 
purpose. Social workers with special 
experience in the field of alcoholism can 
themselves foster interest by sponsoring 
workshops for the discussion of social- 
work problems related to alcoholism on 
the programs of national, state, and local 
social-work conferences. Such work- 
shops will have accomplished something 
constructive even if they get no farther 
than recognizing and defining the prob- 
lems related to alcoholism which are met 
in various agency settings. This in itself 
will stimulate fresh thinking and point 
up what can and what cannot be done 
with the available resources. 

In general, the best way to promote 
awareness of problems related to alco- 
holism among social workers is to see 
that schools of social work cover the 
subject adequately. For this to be pos- 
sible, the teachers of courses im public 
welfare, psychiatry, sociology, and case- 
work themselves will need to develop a 
more realistic understanding of the ex- 
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tent and nature of our alcoholism prob- 
lem as well as the treatment approaches 
to it which are possible on both the 
community and the individual levels. 
Only when this happens will we have 
reason to feel assured that an adequate 
knowledge of this complicated problem 
is being made part and parcel of the 
basic educational equipment of the pro- 
fessionally trained social worker. What 
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we do need is to have all social workers 
coming into the field trained to recognize 
and approach constructively whatever 
problems related to alcohol they encoun- 
ter in the course of their everyday work. 
It will not be until all social workers 
approach alcohol problems in this spirit 
that social work will be able to make its 
maximum contribution to rehabilitation 
in this field. 


Current Resources for Therapy, Education 
and Research 
By Ernest A. SHEPHERD 


Abstract: A revived interest in alcoholism since 1930 has developed specialized 
activities in treatment, education, and research. A new underlying philosophy has 


characterized fresh modes of action. 
outstanding. 


State governmental programs have been 
Research and study are grave needs. As new services for Skid 


Row drinkers have developed and nationally established general agencies and in- 
stitutions have directed their attention to this aspect of the problem, sweeping 


programs have been proposed. 


T WAS clearly inevitable that the 
social vacuum created around the 
problems of alcohol by the defeat of 
prohibition could not persist. However 
reluctant the reconsideration of these 
problems may have been it could not be 
indefinitely postponed, and it was not. 
Fresh approaches to the problems of 
alcohol were evidenced in the 1930’s by 
the appearance of a new Research Coun- 
cil on the Problems of Alcoholism, the 
founding of Alcoholics Anonymous, and 
development of a special program of 
study on alcohol in Yale University’s 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology. New 
goals of investigation or treatment were 
projected by each. 

Chronologically, it is interesting to 
record that Alcoholics Anonymous was 
founded in 1934, that in 1938 the Re- 
search Council brought together an emi- 
nent group of scientists to initiate its 
activities, that in 1940 the first issue of 
the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
cohol appeared, that in 1943 the first 
session of the Yale Summer School of 
Alcohol Studies was held, and that the 
Yale Plan outpatient clinic for the treat- 
ment of alcoholics was opened also the 
same year. In 1945 the rapid develop- 
ment of specialized activities continued 
as the National Committee for Educa- 


tion* on Alcoholism was organized and 
as the Connecticut Legislature author- 
ized an independent governmental agency 
to deal with this problem. Other study 
and treatment activities also appeared 
in the District of Columbia, Oregon, and 
New Hampshire during this same time. 

The social vacuum was rapidly filling 
up with specialized programs, and while 
in one instance activities were later 
taken over by a different group, in sub- 
stance the primary endeavors continued 
in one way or another. The National 
Research Council Committee on the 
Problems of Alcohol is the present heir 
of the Research Council on the Prob- 
lems of Alcoholism. Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, by far the most successful non- 
medical, therapeutic approach, has 
quietly expanded as a grass-roots move- 
ment which is democratic in its organi- 
zation, Spiritual in its teachings, and 
moral in its goals, reaching people in- 
accessible to other help. Yale Univer- 
sity’s Laboratory of Applied Physiology 
(now Applied Biodynamics), the first 
organized university group to study con- 
sistently and exclusively the problems of 
alcohol, set up its Center of Alcohol 
Studies which has a diversified, inte- 

1 Now called the National Council on Al- 
coholism. 
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grated program covering many types of 
research, educational projects, and pub- 
lications. The Connecticut Commission 
on Alcoholism developed and directs one 
of the largest of the state governmental 
programs in the United States, provid- 
ing treatment, education, and research. 


UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


It would be a serious mistake to be- 
lieve that these new modes of action, or 
others that followed, were either exten- 
sions of former approaches or compro- 
mises between extremes. Rather, their 
key ideas and plans were on different 
levels, and this may explain why older, 
controversial factions have looked with 
suspicion upon them and sornetimes at- 
tempted to discredit them. An analysis 
of the Connecticut legislation gives a re- 
capitulation of its underlying principles 
which makes evident the contrast be- 
tween the assumptions of this law, and 
those of its predecessors. They are as 
follows: 


It recognizes that alcoholics are sick 
people. 

' It recognizes the fact that alcoholics can 

be rehabilitated. 

It recognizes a responsibility on the part 
of the government to meet this problem. 

It calls for study of the problem. 

It calls for public education on the sub- 
ject of alcoholism. 

It omits all mention of punishment as a 
means of controlling the problem. 

It recognizes the necessity of diagnosis, 
the possibility of various forms of treat- 
ment, and the advisability of probationary 
rather than institutional treatment when- 
ever possible. 

It offers free service tc those requesting 
it, 

It recognizes that many groups, individ- 
uals and official bodies have interests which 
are affected by the problem of alcoholism 
and that they have skills which may be re- 
quired if rehabilitation and eventual pre- 
vention are to be realized. 

It has accepted the pricciple of separate 
administration. 
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It has located responsibility in a new 
state board and has given to that board 
sufficient discretion and power.? 


This underlying philosophy constant 
in all of the new specialized activities 
can be more broadly and briefly restated 
in the following concepts: that alcohol- 
ism is susceptible to treatment; that the 
alcoholic is worth rehabilitating; thar 
there should be systematic, controlled 
study of the problem; that objective 
knowledge should be applied to improve 
control; that activity should be based 
on tested information; that there is to 
be continuous evaluation of results. 

Obvious as some of these key thoughts 
seem, they are departures which chal- 
lenge older attitudes and ideas. Com- 
mon distortions such as the beliefs that 
alcohol is the cause of alcoholism, that 
intoxication and alcoholism are the same 
thing, that alcoholism is due to a lack of 
will power, that alcoholics come from the 
lowest strata of society are left behind 
by the new assumptions and are con- 
sistently pushed aside as fallacious in 
favor of principles which can be empiri- 
cally verified. Their influence and pene- 
tration, moving out from the specialized 
programs, at times unrecognized or de- 
nied, is extensive and crucial. 

To counteract these antecedent and 
also continuing beliefs, present-day spe- 
cialized activities and programs have de- 
veloped resources for treatment, for dis- 
semination of information, and for re- 
search, or combinations of them. The 
various state governmental programs on 
alcoholism, local citizens’ committees, 
the work of the Salvation Army and the 
Volunteers of America, and the incorpo- 
ration of specific services for the care of 
alcoholics in established general public 
agencies—such as penal institutions, 


2Selden D. Bacon, “New Legislation for the 
Control of Alcoholism: The Connecticut Law 
of 1945,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
cohol, Vol. 6, No. 2, September 1945, pp. 13- 
14, 
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hospital psychiatric wards, and tubercu- 
losis sanitariums—form the specific ways 
in which concerned citizens have imple- 
mented their convictions. 

Differing in purposes, varying in serv- 
ices and standards, these activities have 
been guided and shaped by a striking 
agreement about underlying concepts. 

A broad expression of these fresh 
modes is found in the present work of 
the National Council on Alcoholism, for- 
merly the National Committee on Alco- 
holism. This counterpart of lay groups 
organized around other public health 
problems, holds as its fundamental pur- 
poses the arousing of public opinion and 
its consequent mobilization for action 
against alcoholism as a disease. Offer- 
ing consultation with legislative, indus- 
trial, medical, and educational leaders, 
it disseminates information in every pos- 
sible way. It sponsors special confer- 
ences, institutes,.and scientific meetings 
to encourage the exchange of informa- 
tion and has become one national focal 
point of interest in voluntary and public 
action. 


STATE PROGRAMS 


A second conspicuous demonstration 
of the new drive on alcoholism has been 
the emergence of specialized govern- 
mental programs. At the state level, the 
new thrust to have alcoholism looked 
upon as a public health, as well as a 
moral and legal problem, began in 1943 
in Oregon with the formation of a study 
commission to consider official ways and 
means of dealing with the situation. 

In the past fourteen years, thirty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia 
have followed with some type of law 
recognizing alcoholism as a medical 
problem and providing for government 
financed services covering treatment, 
educational work, and/or research. 

Reporting last year to the North 
American Association of Alcoholism Pro- 
grams, a continental conference limited 
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to governmental agencies on alcoholism, 
were thirty-four states and the District 
of Columbia in the United States with 
two additional states—[Illinois and Iowa 
—indicating study commissions which 
would make recommendations to their 
state legislatures. Of the thirty-four 
programs, twenty-four have specific serv- 
ices for treatment and rehabilitation. 
Thirty have educational activities. With 
the exception of New York and Dela- 
ware, all of the state governmental pro- 
grams on alcoholism are directed by law 
to disseminate information in this field. 
Eighteen of the agencies reported to the 
national association that they had en- 
gaged in some type of research during 
1956. The type and character of the re- 
search projects were varied and covered 
many scientific disciplines. 

Funds made available to the agencies 
were in excess of $3,000,000, and in 
1956 the agencies reported that they had 
a total of 22,926 cases. 

With this unusual upsurge in activity 
in a short period of time, it would be a 
mistake to conclude that the programs 
and agencies are identical or that they 
are firmly established. ‘Public opinion 
has not yet finally concluded that alco- 
holism is a governmental responsibility 
nor that it is a treatable medical condi- 
tion. Because of these uncertainties, 
state programs vary widely in their ob- 
jectives, organizational patterns, and 
scope of services, and as recently as the 
last two years, two of the state programs 
—Kansas and Wisconsin—terminated 
their work because of lack of funds. 

Youthful, specialized services are con- 
fronted by a major challenge to demon- 
strate the validity of their claims and 
the usefulness of their services. They 
also must solve such problems as the 
recruitment of competent, professional 
personnel and the clarification of goals 


8 North American Association of Alcoholism 
Programs Committee on Standards and Pro- 
gram Evaluation. “1957 Report,” unpublished. 
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and relationships with other related 
groups. 
STANDARDS 


Aware of these difficulties, the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Program Evalu- 
ation of the North American Association 
of Alcoholism Programs recommended to 
its members the adoption of goals and 
criteria for agencies. In 1955 it urged 
that the following be considered minimal 
guides for organizational planning: 


1. An annual plan should be prepared 
prior to each operating year and reviewed 
at the end of that year. 

2. After a year’s end review of the plan, 
a report of activities should be submitted 
to the supervisory body. 

3. As recommended by the Committee in 
1954, each stage agency operating out- 
patient clinics should participate in the re- 
porting program of the National Institute 
of Mental Health. 

4. There should be clearly defined ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the agency 
and its functions. 

5. There should be clearly stated descrip- 
tions of each position including the func- 
tions. 

6. Admission policies tc both in- and out- 
patient facilities should be clearly stated 
and defined. 

7. There should be regularly stated clinic 
hours. 

8. There should be a physician charged 
with a clearly defined mecical responsibility 
for the total care of patients. 

9. Each patient should De examined by a 
physician. 

10. Each patient should be seen, or his 
case history reviewed for diagnostic evalua- 
tion by a psychiatrist. 

11. The new A.P.A. nomenclature should 
be used in diagnosis. 

12. A social history should be taken on 
each patient, not necessarily at first inter- 
view but as the patient is ready to reveal it 
from time to time. 

13. Each state agency sLould make avail- 
able some type of hospital arrangement, 
not necessarily state operated, so that pa- 
tients can be hospitalized if necessary. 
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14. An organized record system should be 
established and maintained and be available 
to the professional members of the staff. 

15. There should be published a syllabus 
or manual of procedures. 

16. That three functions: treatment, edu- 
cation and research, be part of every state 
program. 

17. A specific person should be assigned 
(either full or part-time) administrative re- 
sponsibility for supervising each function. 

18. A literature list of available publica- 
tions should be maintained and revised at 
yearly intervals (or more frequently). 

19. Personnel of State Programs should 
cooperate with colleges, universities, and 
other agencies in the training of personnel. 

20. Each program should maintain a co- 
operative arrangement with other commu- 
nity agencies or individuals concerned with 
the problem, e.g, A.A., Family Service So- 
ciety, The Courts, etc.‘ 


RESEARCH 


One need recognized as basic by spe- 
cial agencies is that for valid research on 
alcoholism. To meet this, the North 
American Association of Alcoholism Pro- 
grams, through the assistance of a grant 
of funds from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, sponsored a Research 
Institute on the problems of alcoholism 
in 1954. By bringing together at the 
University of Wisconsin in Madison a 
group of research workers representing 
several disciplines, an evaluation of the 
state of research relating to alcoholism 
and profitable lines of future investiga- 
tions were attempted. The conference 
met simultaneously in five separate sec- 
tions to consider the areas of physio- 
logical, biochemical and pharmacological 
research, sociological research, and psy- 
chiatric research. Reporting their find- 
ings to the general group, the sections 
critically assessed the shortcomings in 
their fields, and there was substantial 
agreement on the following points: 

t North American Association of Alcoholism 


Programs Committee on Standards and Pro- 
gram Evaluation. “1955 Report,” unpublished. 
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1. In dealing with alcoholism, a com- 
plex, biosocial problem is presented with 
unsolved components and great difficul- 
ties of precise formulation (the term, 
“alcoholic,” for instance, includes a great 
diversity of human behavior with only a 
common symptom of uncontrolled, ex- 
cessive consumption of alcohol). 

2. There is no single, specific, simple 
therapeutic agent that is generally effec- 
tive in the treatment of alcoholism (the 
Institute concluded that it is not known 
now why one patient recovers and why 
another does not). 

3. That there is a great need for basic 
investigations into the problems of etiol- 
ogy, dynamic pathology, and therapeu- 
tic methods. 

4, That well-designed programs on re- 
search should cut across disciplinary 
boundaries and bring together inter- 
disciplinary teams with variable leader- 
ship according to comprehensive objec- 
tives. 

5. Research is necessary on the levels 
of pure and applied study. 

6. There is a great need for the in- 
tegration of sound, continued study by 
established disciplines, but no need for 
new disciplines. 

7. Research projects must be placed 
with appropriate organizations having 
adequate facilities. 

8. Adequate support, both as to f- 
nance and administrative attitude and 
policy, must be found.” 

The concluding paragraph of the sec- 
tion on psychiatric research reflected the 
approach of the other sections as well, 
stating that 


psychiatric research in this biosocial prob- 
lem can give satisfactory results only if the 
psychiatric investigator works with investi- 
gators from other fields whenever their 
knowledge of special methods demands 


8 Ebbe Curtis Hoff and others, “Current 
Research on Problems of Alcohol,” Reprint 


from Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcokol, 


Vol. 16, No. 3, September 1955. 
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teamwork. In research problems in which 
the psychopathological aspects are the lead- 
ing issue, the psychiatrically tramed inves- 
tigator should assume the leading role. 
Whenever the problem is primarily physio- 
logical or psychological or sociological, the 
investigator of the respective field should 
assume leadership, with the psychiatrist 
being an active member of the group. 
Anton Carlson clearly recognized the need 
for a broad and integrated attack on the 
problem of alcoholism. It is most regret- 
table that the more recent trend has been 
to split the field of investigation according 
to various disciplines. Such studies may be 
fruitful along special lines but the findings 
must be correlated with those in other fields 
and finally considered from the total, i.e., 
biosocial viewpoint. Psychiatric research 
can afford less than any other science to 
be isolated and to proceed along its own 
special lines. The most essential plea is, 
therefore, for well-formulated psychiatric 
investigations, related or closely integrated 
with the other sciences which can contrib- 
ute to the solution, especially the clarifica- 
tion of the etiological factors.® 


Of particular interest this year in the 
area of research has been a grant by the 
National Institute of Mental Health to 
the Yale University Center of Alcohol 
Studies for a three-year evaluation of 


the treatment results of state program 


services. ‘The proposed study, now in 
formulation, aims to evaluate the treat- 
ment of alcoholic patients in selected 
clinics and will endeavor to determine 
what contributed to response to treat- 
ment and what did not. The general in- 
tent of the project is to see if the effec- 
tiveness of the treatment of alcoholism 
in state services can be assessed or de- 
termined. 


SKD Row SERVICES 
During the past ten years, a specialty 
within a specialty has appeared. A 
flurry of activify has blown up in vari- 
ous kinds of programs to help the so- 


€ Ibid. 
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called “homeless alcoholic” or the chronic 
drunkenness offender. Even though the 
Salvation Army and the Volunteers of 
America have had records of work with 
this particular segment of the alcoholic 
population, other private end govern- 
mental agencies are now attempting to 
devise and initiate assistance for these 
classes of excessive drinkers, and at their 
instigation, studies nave been under- 
taken to define and describe the group 
who bear the label, “Skid Row drunk.” 
Careful investigations by Robert 
Straus and Raymond McCarthy strik- 
ingly report that the individuals who 
make up this group are a discouraging 
and perhaps inappropriately classed sec- 
tion of the alcoholic population. Straus 
describes the typical Skid Row drinker 
in this way: 
The typical homeless man (i.e., the one rep- 
resenting the majority), left Lis parental 
home at an early age, often following the 
death of one or both parents or conflict 
with his parents. Either he never married 
or his marriage was dissolved by separation, 
divorce, or the death oz his wife. When 
seen in the institution, he is in the middle 
years of his life, probably around 45, his 
education has been meager and most likely 
stopped by the 6th or 7th grades, if he went 
` as far as high school, he probably never was 
graduated ... although his father had- a 
skilled trade, his occupational status is that 
of an unskilled or casual laborer. His phys- 
ical condition, while not zood, is such that 
he can do a day’s work. Finally, he drinks 
too much.’ 


In a later study, Straus and McCarthy 
report: 


Although they [homeless alcoholics] talked 
further about their patterns of drinking, 
and readily admitted that most of their in- 
come was spent on alcohoi, the majority of 
these men did not feel that they had a 
drinking problem. They pointed out that 


T Robert Straus, “Alcohol and the Homeless 
Man,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alco- 
hol, Vol. 7, No. 3, 1946, pp. 362-63. 
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drinking allowed them to overlook their 
lack of material possessions and status and 
forget their loneliness but mostly that it 
gave them a feeling of well-being in the 
midst of poverty and degradation. The 
men seemed to realize that alcohol provided 
a form of adjustment for them. For those 
who suffered from repressed grief and re- 
morse, drinking also provided temporary 
relief. When they felt ashamed or were 
reminded by others that they should be 
ashamed, they could console themselves 
with the rationalization that their condition 
was not due to personal inadequacy but to 
the unfortunate habit of drinking. Among 
the homeless population, drinking even sup- 
plies a certain status, the non-drinker is the 
exception. He may be considered queer 
and avoided by others. About 70% of the 
men interviewed in the New Haven study 
stated with apparent sincerity that they de- 
sired no change in their drinking practices.® 


Special services offering care and assist- 
ance for the homeless, excessive drinker 
have been set in Boston, Massachusetts; 
New Haven, Connecticut; Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Detroit, Michigan; Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Washington, D. C.; Los An- 
geles, California; Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; New York City; and Rochester, 
New York, to list locations of some of 
the new programs. Agencies have been 
financed by local Community Chest 
funds, while some have been organized 
as parts of city or county health or wel- 
fare services. 

This segment of the drinking popula- 
tion obtrudes on public attention as a 
dramatic subject of newspaper stories 
and magazine articles, and as it attracts 
considerable attention, it possibly deters 
consideration of the greater numbers of 
alcoholics who are not socially deterior- 
ated. However, the small amount of 
success in treatment reported by the 


8 Robert Straus and Raymond McCarthy, 
“Non-Addictive Pathological Drinking Patterns 
of Homeless Men,” Quarterly Journal of Stud- 
tes on Alcohol, Vol. 12, No. 4, December 1951, 
pp. 608-9. 
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agencies balances the striking ‘qualities 
of their clients. With or without re- 
sponse, the programs recognize the com- 
munity responsibility for providing man- 
agement and care beyond detention and 
custody for homeless, excessive drinkers 
in the hope that some individuals can be 
rehabilitated. While most of the serv- 
ices have been organized pragmatically 
to meet needs, certain ones have been 
planned around careful rationales and 
without illusions as to the number of 
socially unacceptable people who can be 
made socially acceptable only through 
environmental support. 


EDUCATION 


It is natural that remedial services for 


alcoholics should splash over into the 
field of public education. Limitations in 
personnel and money for treatment have 
naturally pushed the consideration of 
prevention, and the hope of protection 
through education has been undimmed 
by major shifts in other emphases. 

Up to 1943, practically every state 
had Jaws requiring public school instruc- 
tion on alcohol, but educators were 
understandably cautious in their meeting 
the statutory requirements. Older ma- 
terials had not been revised. New 
materials. were not prepared. Feelings 
and attitudes from former experiences 
and controversies kept alive and aggra- 
vated strong differences of opinions 
about goals, methods, and subject mat- 
ter; but a change was conservatively, 
cautiously encouraged by a few special 
workshops and summer schools which 
objectively examined alcohol education 
problems. By 1947 a greater willingness 
to plan for education on alcohol ap- 
peared. A number of official state man- 
uals were revised or entirely rewritten. 
Committees of educators prepared re- 
source manuals and teaching plans. 
Workshops, institutes, and special con- 
ferences increased; and faculties as- 
signed more time to the subject for class- 
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room presentation. While many state 
departments of education have not. set 
up single or individual departments with 
special personnel for alcohol instruction, 
they have not avoided the subject, and 
it has been assigned to other related 
broader curriculum areas. 

Reflecting and pushing the new inter- 
est is a national organization known as 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Instruction about Alcohol and Narcotics. 
It is strictly a professional group for 
teachers, school supervisors, administra- 
tors, school physicians and nurses which 
serves as a clearing house for informa- 
tion about material and as a stimulus to 
more effective teaching. 

Summer schools or courses have al- 
ready been mentioned. Governmental 
programs, universities, and church groups 
have sponsored them. Best known is 
the Yale Summer School of Alcohol 
Studies which extends over a four-week 
period and has continued its unique in- 
fluence through annual sessions since 
1943. The purpose of the School is to 
orient community leaders and profes- 
sional people to the most recent informa- 
tion about alcohol. 

In the area of community action, 
where it has been demonstrated that ed- 
ucation in public health problems can be 
effective, the National Council should be 
singled out again as the leader in pro- 
moting the organization of local commit- 
tees on alcoholism in more than sixty 
areas. These stress co-ordinated com- 
munity education and the dissemination 
of information by every possible means. 

The energy manifested in these edu- 
cational developments indicates that the 
increased interest in and attention to the 
problems of alcohol will continue, even 
though its controversial character is 
recognized. 


THE FUTURE oF SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Recognizing the enormous size of the 
problems of alcoholism, it is inconceiv- 
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able that specialized programs of any 
kind can be expected to deal with it to- 
tally. While a conservative expansion of 
services and activities can be expected, 
they will reach only limited numbers of 
people, leaving untouched large areas of 
the problem. 

Traditionally, three different, general 
groups have been interested in excessive 
drinking of alcoholic beverages: the law, 
the church, and medicine. In the past, 
each has become involved because of ef- 
fects of excessive drmking, and in re- 
sponse, have developed approaches to 
them. Legal agencies, because of the 
community problems arising from intoxi- 
cation, have punished the drunkard by 
fines and incarcerations. Religious 
groups, especially Protestant, have 
taught and preached total abstinence 
and political action for its enforcement. 
Medicine, because excessive drinking led 
to changes in health, treated the result- 
ing symptoms; but in the past, the 
major social institutions had little inter- 
est in underlying causes and only a lim- 
ited belief in scientific study. 

Sound modifications are slowly taking 
place. While legal agencies still have a 
major responsibility in the handling of 
alcoholics, the traditional separation of 
medicine, law, and religion is being al- 
tered in favor of their active co-opera- 
tion in the attainment'of the goal of 
helping the alcoholic. This has added 
to the established moral, punitive atti- 
tude the scientific-therapeutic approach; 
and while this has been rarely or poorly 
defined, the dictum that the excessive, 
uncontrolled drinker suifers from some 
kind of an underlying disorder is a basic 
assumption. The collaboration of these 
broad community groups and agencies is 
in the direction of alleviating the effects 
of drinking while searching for the 
causes of the alcoholism problem and of 
dealing with these factors in multidisci- 


plinary ways. 
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GENERAL MEDICAL STATEMENTS 


In the last eight years, more inclusive 
groups in the field of medicine and 
health have coincidentally responded to 
changing approaches and have given to 
alcoholism a new status among the 
health conditions which are regarded as 
sufficiently serious to warrant public 
attention. i 

At the national level, a Committee on 
Alcoholism was appointed in the Coun- 
cil on Mental Health of the American 
Medical Association. In 1956, the 
Council on behalf of the Committee, 
presented to the American Medical As- 
sociation House of Delegates a resolu- 
tion and report stating that the Council 
on Mental Health was of the opinion 
that: . 


1. Alcoholic symptomatology and compli- 
cations which occur in many personality 
disorders come within the scope of medical 
practice. 

2. Acute alcoholic intoxication can- be, 
and often is, a medical emergency. As with 
any other acute case, the merits of each 
individual case should be considered at the 
time of the emergency. 

3. The type of alcoholic patient admitted 
to a general hospital should be judged on 
his individual merits, consideration being 
given to the attending physician’s opinion, 
cooperation of the patient, and his behavior 
at the time of admission. The admitting 
doctors should then examine the patient 
and determine from the history and his ac- 
tions whether he should be admitted or 
refused. 

-4, In order to offer house officers well- 
rounded training in the general hospital, 
there should be adequate facilities available 
as part of a hospital program for care of 
alcoholics. Since the house officer in a hos- 
pital will eventually come in contact with 
this type of patient in practice, his training 
in treating this illness should come while he 
is a resident officer. Hospital staffs should 
be urged to accept these patients for treat- 
ment and cooperate in this program. 
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5. With improved means of treatment 
available and the changed viewpoint and 
attitude which places the alcoholic in the 
category of a sick individual, most of the 
problems formerly encountered in the treat- 
ment of the alcoholic in a general hospital 
have been greatly reduced. In any event, 
the individual patient should be evaluated 
rather than have general objection on the 
grounds of a diagnosis of alcoholism.® 


Such recommendations are a marked 
shift from the practices reported in 1944 
in a study of the American Hospital As- 
sociation, “Institutional Facilities for the 
Treatment of Alcoholism,” in which 
treatment for the alcoholic was viewed 
with considerable skepticism. 

A second national agency, in this in- 
stance a governmental one, also pin- 
pointed alcoholism. Dr. Robert H. 
Felix, Director of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, in the course of jus- 
tifying a budget request of $35,000,000 
for the Institute’s fiscal year, specifically 
listed alcoholism and outlined the Insti- 
tute’s proposals in relation to chronic, 
excessive drinking. The director empha- 
sized that the over-all approach of the 
National Institute was based on the psy- 
chiatric premise that alcoholism is a re- 
action syndrome basically related to 
deeper problems that derive from psy- 
chological and physiological functioning 
of the total personality structure. To 
assist programs for the care and rehabili- 
tation of alcoholics, he requested the ex- 
tension and intensification of the federal 
program of consultation and assistance 
as well as improved and expanded train- 
ing for professional personnel. Preven- 
tive programs were similarly related to 
health education as a resource. Greater 
interest on the part of research workers 
_in the medical and behavioral sciences 
was urged. While these recommenda- 


“Hospitalization of Patients with Alcohol- 
ism” from the “Reports of Officers,” Journal 
of the American Medical Association, October 
20, 1956, pp. 750. 
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tions were in keeping with the estab- 
lished policies and functions of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
they included alcoholism by name and 
placed it on the roster of problems to be 
given more planned attention.*° 


RELIGIOUS Boprts CHANGE 


With activities and convictions dy- 
namically altering public opinion, na- 
tional religious bodies have felt the 
changes in the social climate. Noting 
this, many major religious bodies in the 
United States have included in their of- 
ficial pronouncements during the last 
twenty years careful and deliberate 
statements about the responsibilities and 
the obligations of their clergy and mem- 
bers in relation to alcoholism. In some 
religious bodies, this has been a radical 
move from previous positions. To 
others, it was a matter of reviving an 
historical interest in the problems of al- 
cohol. Prominent features in religious 
statements are the emphases on pastoral 
counseling of alcoholics and the preven- 
tion of the excessive use of alcohol 
through church education; in some in- 
stances such special attention to alcohol- 
ism was added to traditional beliefs op- 
posing all use of alcohol. In all, there 
has been a recognition that the problem, 
in complex ways, is multidetermined and 
reaches deeply into the legal, religious, 
and social roots of the community and 
social life. 


Woritp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Alongside these national activities is 
the international World Health Organi- 
zation’s work by its expert committees. 
The Committee on Drugs Liable to Pro- 
duce Addiction, the Committee on Men- 
tal Health, its Alcoholism Subcommittee, 
and the Committee on Alcohol have all 
released professional reports relating di- 

10 Robert H. Felix, “Mental Health Prob- 
lems,” Social Legislation Information Service, 
No. 25, July 1, 1957, pp. 176-77. 
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rectly or indirectly to alcoholism. Con- 
centrating on both the theoretical and 
practical aspects of the problem, the 
publications affirm that there is sufficient 
scientific knowledge to enable a serious 
attempt at the medical control of al- 
coholism, although, at the same time, 
major difficulties are recognized. ‘This, 
however, is in marked contrast to an 
earlier situation when in 1928 medical 
and scientific information wes so lacking 
it prevented the League of Nation’s 
Health Committee from undertaking a 
program when it considered alcoholism. 
At that time, there appeared to be no 
differentiation between the medico-scien- 
tific outlook on the one hand and the 
reform-political action outlook on the 
other. A distinction is now drawn be- 
tween them, and the “Report of the 
First Session” of the Subcommittee on 
Alcoholism projects a full blown pro- 
gram. The summary of the comprehen- 
sive recommendations follows: 


Section 1 

(a) WHO (World Health Organiza- 
tion) should encourage public 
health services to undertake the 
medical prevention and early 
treatment of alcoholism; 

(b) WHO should provide advisory, 
educational, and other services on 
this subject. 

Section 2 

(a) A subcommittee on alcohol (as 
opposed to alcoholism) should be 
set up under the Expert Commit- 
tee on Drugs Liable to Produce 
Addiction; 

(b) This subcommittee should study 
the modification of metabolism 
occurring in alcoholism; 

(c) It should also study the physio- 
logical aspects of alcohol toler- 
ance; 

(d) The term “successfully arrested” 
should be used rather than “cure” 
in cases of “addictive drinking” 
which have been successfully 
treated, and the criterion of such 
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result should be based on several 
years’ continued abstinence. 


Section 3 


(a) 
(b) 


All countries should develop na- 
tional statistics on alcoholism; 


„A small working group of experts 


with special experience of this 
subject should discuss this prot- 
lem before the next meeting of 
the alcoholism subcommittee. 


Section 4 i 
(a) Outpatient dispensary services for 


(b) 


alcoholics should be set up at gen- 
eral hospitals; 

Non-medical workers directing 
residential institutions for long- 
standing cases of alcoholism should 
receive special training and should 
work under medical supervision. 


Section 5 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


WHO should take steps to obtain 
international acceptance of a com- 
mon name for tetraethylthiuram- 
disulfide; 

This drug should not be used by 
laymen; it should be available 
only to the medical profession and 
should be employed only on cases 
in which continued supervision is 
possible by physicians experienced 
in the problem of alcoholism; 
Further research should be con- 
ducted on the value of ACTH and 
cortisone in the handling of the 
clinical problems of alcoholism. 


Section 6 


(a) 


(b) 


Teaching on the subject of alco- 
holism should be included in the 
training of all physicians, public 
health nurses, and medical social 
workers; 

Dispensary services for alcoholics 
at general hospitals should be used 
to provide clinical teaching on this 
subject. 


Section 7 


(a) 
(b) 


WHO should publish a classified 
bibliography on alcoholism; 
WHO should make available to 
important centres in different re- 
gions sets of the Abstract Archive 
of the Alcohol Literature which 
exist at Yale University; 
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(c) WHO should foster the creation 
of an international organization 
which would unite the professional 
and scientific societies and individ- 
ual experts working in the field of 
alcoholism ; 

(d) WHO should sponsor a travelling 
study-group on alcoholism to re- 
view and report upon recent de- 
velopments in the prevention and 
treatment of this problem; 

(e) WHO should collaborate in hold- 
ing short courses for individuals 
professionally concerned with the 
problems of alcoholism.2? 


While it would be a serious error to 
conclude that broad policy statements 
and comprehensive proposals by general 
religious, legal, or medical groups are 
- reflections of rank-and-file opinion and 
conviction, they are signs that the new 
approaches to and ideas about alcohol- 


11 World Health Organization Expert Com- 
mittee on Mental Health, “Report of the First 
Session of the Alcoholism Subcommittee,” Sep- 
tember 1951, pp. 16-18. 
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ism have gained increasing acceptance. 
There can be great gaps between top- 
level formulations and grass-roots think- 
ing, but intellectual and emotional 
change which precedes action has taken 
place in key segments of the leadership 
of major groups. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This description of the development 
of specialized programs on alcoholism 
points out their presence and newness. 
It indicates unanimity of agreement 
about basic concepts and, through their 
revival of consideration of excessive 
drinking, emphasizes their influence on 
established agencies. Probable future 
activities will be the stimulation of more 
research projects, the conservative in- 
crease in rehabilitation services, and the 
incorporation of tested treatment and 
education activities into the total work 
of inclusive social institutions where 
alcoholism will receive the attention its 
complexity and prevalence require. 


Book Department 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


“Frances Lomas FELDMAN. The Family 
in a Money World. Pp. iv, 188. New 
York: Family Service Association of 
America, 1957. $2.50. 


The author, who teaches social work at 
the University of Southern California, is 
concerned in this book with people in 
trouble over family finances; ihe role of 
the social worker in advising them; and 
the present practices they use in trying to 
remedy the situations. The first part con- 
sists of six chapters which deal with the 
family in a money world from marriage to 
its dissolution. The eight chapters of the 
second part discuss the patterns which the 
social worker and others use to try to get 
the families out of trouble. The study was 
started in the “tract areas” surrounding Los 
Angeles, but it was expanded to include ex- 
periences in other regions using a large ad- 
visory committee composed of people from 
a variety of disciplines. 

This work is very valuable for the social 
worker and for anyone else who wishes to 
get some insight into the mentality of a 
large number of our current wage-earning 
and salaried families in the United States. 
No matter what kinds of difficulties they 
have—and many at various times in their 
lives have problems which involve social 
workers—these always seem to bring on 
financial trouble elther primarily or sec- 
ondarily. The social worker may not be 


able to solve all of a family’s troubles, but: 


at least he tries to do something for the 
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“money world” ailments. All along the 
traditional family path, from marriage and 
child rearing to old age and retirement, 
there are numerous problems and crises. 
In addition, there are the troubles of the ` 
“single adults,” of unmarried mothers with 
children, of broken families, and so on 

The work more or less suggests and im- 
plies that this “money world” is pretty 
much of an “American” problem and not 
universal. The reviewer feels that similar 
varieties of these same problems exist 
wherever there are wage-earning and sala- 
ried people In a money exchange economy. 
Then too the book gives some impression 
of the philosophy that “whatever is, is the 
best form of life,” even if this means load- 
ing up with time payments and their ex- 
orbitant interest charges. Obviously almost 
anyone can now buy on time, and a goodly 
proportion of those who do so get into 
trouble and fail to pay out. This means 
that those who do pay are buying not only 


` for themselves but are making up for the 


losses on others Here any criticism of 
this brittle kind of economic life is pushed 
aside as more or less old-fashioned “New 
Englandism.” ‘The author herself shows 
that this money-proletariat philosophy is 
not as prevalent among the educated “in 
any age group” as among the uneducated 
(p. 13). Neither does this disclaimer meet 
the arguments of prominent philosophers— 
Toynbee, Sorokin, and many others—con- 
cerning our brittle economic life. 

Finally, the author in several references 
seems to imply that the support by parents 
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of “young married people attending col- 
lege” is more or less a “free-will” or volun- 
tary offering. Generally these youngsters, 
if not veterans, have married because of 
fortuitous events or certainly against pa- 
rental advice and consent. The ensuing re- 
sults “cause” parents, often against their 
better judgment, to spend much on them 
which these aged persons should be putting 
away for old age and retirement. The 
older couple then retires on “social se- 
curity” with few additional funds, and on 
the death of the father, the mother wishes 
to move in with her son or daughter. This 
is a vicious circle. 

Family advisers say many times: “You 
should give this money you have saved for 
your daughter’s education to your son-in- 
law for his education so he can support her 
properly.” Parents generally will do 80, 
but not “willingly.” The other notorious 
type of case begins with the famous state- 
ment: “She will work and help me finish 
my education.” Then the young woman 
begins “expecting,” and this “blessed event” 
puts the burden back on the aged parents. 
All of this is completely different from the 
normal social procedure of helping the off- 
spring—unattached—to prepare for a pro- 
fession. ‘This is sound social procedure 
whereas the former is an injustice to the 
parents. 

The problem of family exigencies and 
money was first taken up by the Eliza- 
bethans and the Political Arithmeticians. 
Later Le Play, Ernest Engel, and others 
made their contributions The reviewer does 
not believe that only this last generation 
has solved the matter through its creeping 
inflationary economy and carelessness in 
handling ever mounting volumes of “trans- 
fer payments.” But in spite of this disagree- 
ment the book is very highly recommended. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

Harvard University 


Atsert COHEN, ALFRED LINDESMITH, and 
KARL SCHUESSLER (Eds.). The Suther- 
land Papers Pp. vi, 330. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1956. $5.00. 
The quarter century (1925-50) encom- 

passed by these papers witnessed a hearten- 

ing extension of rigorous scholarship and 
of improved methods of scientific research 
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for dealing with criminal behavior. This 
volume, which brings together in readily 
accessible form some of Sutherland’s more 
significant published and hitherto unpub- 
lished papers, is both a demonstration of 
the maturing of criminological thought and 
an evidence that Sutherland was a major 
contributor to it. 

The writings here presented include 
Sutherland’s incisive critical evaluations of 
such criminological research monographs as 
Hooton’s Crime and the Man and The 
American Criminal, Sheldon’s Varieties of 
Delinquent Youth, and the Gluecks’ Later 
Criminal Careers. The papers also include 
commentaries on significant current prob- 
lems, procedures, and methods of which 
Murder and the Death Penalty, The Sexual 
Psychopath Laws, Prevention of Juvenile 
Delinquency, The Rekabiity of Criminal 
Statistics, and The Prison as a Criminologi- 
cal Laboratory are representative. Three 
of the papers present Sutherland’s views on 
White Collar Crime based upon his own 
research, and four papers are devoted to 
the development of Sutherland’s theory of 
crime causation in terms of differential as- 
sociation. 

Criminologists who are professionally ob- 
ligated to understand and make the best 
possible evaluation of the theory of dif- 
ferential association will be happy to have 
easier access to Sutherland’s address on the 
origin and development of this theory. 
And Sutherland’s own critique of it, in- 
tended only for circulation among his as- 
sociates, and previously unpublished, is also 
a useful inclusion. The four papers in this 
section not only clarify the theory but also 
make it obvious that Sutherland considered 
it a tentative formulation. They show that 
he was aware of its limitations and that he 
considered that the problems involved re- 
quired modifications of his theory which 
would also, hopefully, permit the reten- 
tion of whatever in it might appear to be 
valid. The life history of the theory is not 
only an illuminating account of its emer- 
gence but an evidence of the stature of 
Sutherland as a devoted scientist. 

The collection of these papers, diverse 
as they are in substantive content, does, 
nevertheless, show a unity in ultimate ob- 
jective and method. It discloses an im- 
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pressive array of other fruitful concepts 
which Sutherland had nurtured and ‘devel- 
oped to the point of specific applicability in 
the analysis of criminal behavior. One 
such idea is that of “differential social or- 
ganization” as an improvement, over the 
concept of “social disorganization” in un- 
derstanding the group role in crime causa- 
tion. This concept was suggested by Suth- 
erland who saw criminal behavior to be 
quite as much an expression of a specific 
form of social organization and as surely 
rooted in it as is noncriminal behavior. 

If Sutherland neither originated nor first 
emphasized the importance of the type of 
criminal behavior to which he attached the 
label “white collar,” he certainly presented 
the most comprehensive analysis of its so- 
clological characteristics. His ~distinction 
between the accessibility of “private cul- 
ture”—analogous to the culture of primary 
groups—and “public culture”’—as presented 
in mass communications media and observ- 
able in business, politics, and sports—is 
suggestive. This is also true of his analy- 
sis of crime as part of a specific type of 
conflict process. 

The volume is thoughtfully edited with 
brief informative commentaries. It in- 
cludes a Bibliography of Sutherland’s books 
and principal articles, the latter arranged 
chronologically. 

Laymen will find these papers written in 
decent, clear, unpretentious English with 
only an essential minimum of sociological 
jargon. For them this volume will consti- 
tute an introduction to some significant 
problems in criminology. These are pre- 
sented in a manner which should command 
respect for the rigorous methods and schol- 
arly standards of their author. Sociologists 
may find improved understanding and clari- 
fication of Sutherland’s principal concepts 
which are here brought so felicitously to- 
gether. 

ÅLBERT MORRIS 

Professor of Sociology 

Boston University 


Grorce W. Roserrts. The Population of 
Jamaica. Pp. xxii, 356. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press for the Con- 
servation Foundation at the University 
Press, 1957. $7.50. 
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This book provides an excellent example 
of the growing debt the British colonies, 
and through them the British people, owe 
to American philanthropy and scholarship. 
Dr. Roberts has made a careful and com- 
prehensive study of population differences 
and trends in Jamaica since the commence- 
ment of British occupation. The existing 
records are used with discrimination and 
with a full realization of their shortcom- 
ings from a statistical point of view. The 
available evidence is marshaled and ana- 
lyzed; its comparative reliability thought- 
fully assessed; and its value carefully ap- 
praised. It is interesting to note how, in 
this as In so many other respects, Jamaica 
as compared with the rest of the British 
Caribbean is “out on a limb” and differs 
radically from its sister components both 
in its past history and its present charac- 
teristics. Similar factors have operated, 
but in different degree. The net result of 
natural increase, varying mortality rates, 
and migration in Jamaica has been a more 
stable progress—a steadier increase in 
population than elsewhere. 

Anyone interested in the future of Ja- 
maica will find the book—as the writer has 
done—of very considerable interest. It is, 
for instance, quite clear that up to the last 
census external migration has played a very 
slight part in Jamaica’s demographic ex- 
perience. One begins to wonder, as one 
notes the rapidly increasing number of Ja- 
maicans in London, whether this is going 
to be as true in the immediate future. 
Walking not infrequently through London 
and Birmingham today, as the writer has 
occasion to do, one probably gets an exag- 
gerated impression of the proportion of 
Africans, and particularly of West Indians 
in the population. Nevertheless, the mi- 
gration is substantial, appears to be sus- 
tained, and is posing serious problems both 
to Britain and the West Indies. 

The coming of federation may also alter 
the weight of internal migration as a fac-- 
tor. However, this is less likely to have 
considerable effect since Trinidad is already 
overcrowded enough to be politically very 
sensitive to the problem; the East Indian 
majority in British Guiana will be definitely 
hostile; and in British Honduras, there is 
already a marked tendency to look to Span- 
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ish America for recruits rather than to the 
Caribbean. 

Dr. Roberts’ study of the mating and 
fertility patterns is exhaustive, and slightly 
repetitive, though perhaps not more so than 
their peculiarities—and the consequent need 
for emphasis—warrant. 

Lady Molly Huggins’ attempt to pro- 
mote mass marriages under gubernatorial 
patronage was an interesting, if slight, at- 
tempt to influence the mating pattern in 
favor of marriage as against common law 
union, but history and custom still prevail. 
The book culminates in a study of two pos- 
sible projections of “controlled growth” that 
may prevail in the future. Of the two, the 
writer considers the second more likely. 
Either will pose problems that will be very 
dificult to solve. Money for education. 
pensions for the aged, and work for poten- 
tial workers will all be difficult to find with- 
out very substantial outside financial aid. 

RAYMCND PRIESTLEY 

Director 

Falkland Islands Dependencies 

Scientific Bureau 

London 


Evita G. Nesser. The Eldest Child. 
Pp. xiv, 174. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. $3.50. 

This is a popular book, designed for the 
general reader. Its purpose is to help to- 
ward an understanding of the problems of 
the eldest child in the family, and it should 
be assessed on this basis. 

The book’s eight chapters range over 
myths and customs in various cultures re- 
lating to the eldest child; the effect upon 
the parents of the arrival of the first child; 
his reign as an only child the next arrivals, 
and the role in which the eldest child comes 
to be cast; and the eldest child in special 
family situations such as adoptions, incom- 
plete homes, homes with three generations, 
and the like. 

The treatment throughout is discursive, 
suggestive, and highly readable For the 
critica] scientific student, it poses a large 
variety of hypotheses; for the general 
reader, it is replete with thought-provoking 
insights; for the parent, it contributes un- 
derstanding and helpful hints; and for the 
reader who, Hke the present reviewer, has 
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í 
been the eldest one, it offers interpretations 
that cannot but contribute to one’s self- 
understanding. , 

The five Appendices include references 
on the following: myths and customs; 
studies of the eldest child; a reading list 
for parents; the eldest in fiction, drama, 
and biography; and the eldest in contempo- 
rary children’s literature. While the con- 
tents of the book are dressed in popular 
garb, its roots are well imbedded in the 
scientific literature. 

James H S. BOSSARD 

William T. Carter Professor of 

Child Development and 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Pennsylvania 


Frank J. Bruno with chapters by Lours 
TowLey. Trends in Social Work, 1874- 
1956: A History Based on the Proceed- 
ings of the National Conference of So- 
ciał Work. Pp. xviii, 462. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. $5.75. 


The late Frank Bruno’s Trends in Social 
Work, a history of social work based on 
the Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, 1874-1946, was first 
published in 1948. The present volume 
consists of that book plus three chapters 
by Louis Towley based on the Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work, 
1946-56. 

Bruno’s work is a successful evocation 
of the past. Himself a “grand old man” 
of social work, he lived through a good 
part of the history he describes and gives 
a sense of immediacy to the reader’s un- 
derstanding of social welfare people and 
events in the Jatter 1800’s and early 1900’s 
The Proceedings are not slavishly summa- 
rized but are used rather to illustrate what 
Bruno himself knew and wanted to say 
about social welfare. The tone is more one 
of reminiscence than of history. 

About thirty of Bruno’s thirty-six chap- 
ters deal with specific welfare programs and 
topics—child labor, state welfare boards, 
mother’s pensions, charity organization, and 
so forth—rather than with the profession 
of social work. These discussions of wel- 
fare programs are perceptive but perforce 
brief; fuller treatments can be found else- 
where. The real value of the book lies in 
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the light it throws on the curious process 
by which the broadly liberal, humanitarian, 
and reform-conscious social work of the 
early decades became the a-historical, case- 
minded, technique-focussed social work of 
1950. Though Bruno himself became dean 
of a professional school of social work, 
there runs through his writing a strong 
note of regret and bewilderment at what 
professionalism has done to the welfare 
work and welfare worker of his youth. He 
wonders wistfully how greatly the use of 
volunteers might have been expanded “had 
it not been blocked in the early twentieth 
century by the rise of a professional per- 
sonnel” (p. 104). He feels it “tragic” that 
an impetus toward narrow technicism “was 
given social work at the very inception of 
its professional consciousness” bv the fa- 
mous 1915 Conference paper on profes- 
sionalism by Flexner (p. 141). He would 
be happy to see the great efforts profes- 
sional social work is now making to re- 
expand its philosophical and intellectual 
boundaries. 

Towley’s three chapters on the 1946- 
1956 period are, pardonably, less success- 
ful; it takes rare genius to make under- 
standable history out of a welter of events 
so close they are still upon us. Though 
the correct major developments are selected 
for discussion, little perspective is achieved; 
there is considerable floundering between 
insignificant detail and inchoate generality, 
and the language is often opaque—a come- 
down from Bruno’s clear and stately prose. 

To make sense of its past and give di- 
rection to its future, American social work 
badly needs an expanded historical litera- 
ture. This book is a valuable addition; 
most of it can be read with enjoyment by 
the general public as well as by the student 
of social welfare. One hopes, however, 
that the publishers do not intend to pursue 
a plan of decennial additions to Brumo’s 
basic work—it stands best by itself. 

CHARLES N. LEBEAUX 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Wayne State University 


ALAN Rerrn-LuUcas. Decisions About Peo- 
ple in Need: A Study of Administrative 
Responsiveness in Public Assistance. Pp. 
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x, 318. Chapel Hill: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1957. $6.00. 

Professor Keith-Lucas has written a pro- 
vocative and challenging attack on some 
widely accepted current beliefs in social 
work and public assistance. His book is 
certain to create great emotional and intel- 
lectual upheaval among public welfare per- 
sonnel, 

The author has performed a valuable 
service in subjecting some sacrosanct prin- 
ciples in public welfare to logical and pene- 
trating analysis. Reviewing a wide variety 
of scholarly reports in public administra- 
tion and the social sciences, he has pre- 
sented, in a well-documented manner, the 
great dilemma between public assistance 
policy and administration. 

The author contends that it is impossible 
to have a public assistance program which 
simultaneously safeguards the “right to as- 
sistance” and provides “service.” ‘While 
it may be obvious that Americans might 
want both, they cannot have both in the 
framework of the same program.” He 
thus runs counter to the expressed national 
policy embodied by Congress in the Social 
Security Amendments of 1956 which spe- 
cifically incorporated the “service” element 
in the public assistance program. He points 
out that these amendments attempt the 
very kind of compromise which he “be- 
lieves to be both unworkable and unfair” 
and refers to their “paternalistic approach.” 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, former Commissioner 
for Social Security, states that the book 
has value in alerting us to the danger that 
under the guise of such noble goals as 
“service,” “we may unwittingly be retro- 
grading toward old fashioned poor relief 
with its intrusion into the control of the 
private affairs of our economically disad- 
vantaged citizens.” 

The perplexing issue discussed by Keith- 
Lucas deserves more extended critical ex- 
ploration than can be given in a brief re- 
view. He assumes that adjustment serv- 
ices are an intrusion in an individual’s life, 
and that case-work services are undemo- 
cratic and undesirable. He infers that he 
would leave all such “adjustment” activi- 
ties solely to religion and the courts. There 
are many who will take exception to these 
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points of view and to the omission of any 
discussion of the consequences of not pro- 
viding services in public assistance. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, Keith-Lucas 
may be described as an “either-or” or 
“black or white” public administration lo- 
gician. He assumes a program can have 
only one basic purpose and that other pos- 
sible objectives cannot be reconciled within 
the same administrative framework. This 
type of reasoning tends to be out of line 
with the pragmatic approach in American 
life where “multiple-purpose” programs are 
operative in hydroelectric power, education, 
social security, and in other institutions. 
Where is there a going social institution, 
whether it be marriage, the family, or pub- 
lic welfare, which has only one basic pur- 
pose with no internal conflicting principles? 
One of the tasks of the political scientist 
and the social worker is to discover how to 
harmonize conflicting needs and principles 
so as to make our institutions work more 
effectively in a real world of people with 
infinitely varying motivations and poten- 
tialities. 

WILBUR J. COHEN 

Professor of Public Welfare 

Administration 

University of Michigan 


D. J. O'Connor. An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Education. Pp. vii, 148. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. 
$3.75. 


This is a concise statement by a profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of 
Liverpool touching on major issues in meta- 
physics, morals, and religion, as well as on 
the problem of educational theory. The 
title may be misleading. The book does 
not offer a philosophically grounded edu- 
cational program. It comprises an exposi- 
tion—intended for students of education 
with little formal training in philosophy— 
of the contemporary conception termed 
“philosophical analysis.” Its purpose is 
“rather to get rid of misconceptions than 
to give any positive information.” 

The diffident approach follows from the 
view that the function of philosophy is 
limited to clarification and criticism. Philo- 
sophical analysis, it is held, has first the 
negative purpose of “an intellectual anti- 
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septic,” of inhibiting the growth of ideas 
that lie beyond validation by logic and ex- 
perience. It can also have the positive re- 
sult of “clarifying and refocusing our think- 
ing” on questions for which science gives 
no final solutions. Throughout, there is 
an undercurrent of attack on “traditional 
metaphysics,” and on its claim of provid- 
ing a secure foundation for ethics and edu- 
cation. The ultimate reliance of philo- 
sophical analysis is on scientific method; 
this depends on careful observation which 
is controlled by hypotheses, subjected to 
logical analysis, and checked by experi- 
ment. Sound theory in all areas must be 
in accord with scientific findings of fact 
and developed by methods which emulate 
the logical and experimental procedures of 
the natural sciences. 

Applying his stringent criteria, Professor 
O’Connor concludes that educational theory 
rests on very weak foundations and that 
the use of the term “theory” in educational 
contexts is hardly more than a “courtesy 
title.” Educational theory of necessity de- 
pends on the psychological and social sci- 
ences which are still in an embryonic stage 
of development. Philosophical activity can 
aid toward developing a valid educational 
theory by stressing the need for factual 
evidence, by insisting on the meaningful 
use of words, and by making plain the value 
judgments implicit in educational propos- 
als; but it is not its business to project any 
positive program. Educational theory, in 
the proper sense, must await the future de- 
velopment of the psychological and social 
sciences. The best we can do in the mean- 
time is to follow empirical common-sense 
experience, 

Professor O’Connor recognizes that his 
limitation of the philosophic function to an 
“Intellectual antiseptic” and to the achieve- 
ment of order and clarity in our thinking 
will not be readily accepted. It should be 
clear that it will be regarded as inadequate 
not only by those who seek a transcendental 
sanction but by the great body of educators 
who take a humanistic and cultural view. 
Professor O’Connor’s endeavor to sterilize 
philosophy renders it mostly sterile. 

Philosophy respects science and endeav- 
ors to formulate its assumptions and con- 
ception of human purpose in harmony with 
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scientific findings. But educational philoso- 
phy must be based on a philosophy of life, 
not on a philosophy of science. And this 
implies a broader range of human experi- 
ence than the realm of science. It includes 
aspiration and a vision of the good life. 
Philosophy, it is true, begins by criticism 
of accepted beliefs, and it involves clarifi- 
cation of issues. But its task is not finished 
until it restores beliefs—beliefs which are 
better not only because they are more in 
accord with scientific findings but because 
they satisfy better the ethical ideals of our 
civilization. 
I. B. BERKSON 
Professor of Education 
The City College of New York 


H. G. Goop. A History of American Edu- 
cation, Pp. vil, 570. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1956. $6.00. 


When the definitive history of education 
in the\United States is written, it will un- 
doubtedly be linked to the mainstream of 
American life. It will show how education 
developed from political, economis, and so- 
cial conditions; conversely it wil! describe 
the impact of educational efforts on Ameri- 
can society itself. This survey will not be 
confined to formal schooling; it will con- 
sider such educational influences outside 
the classroom as museums, county fairs, 
4-H Clubs, and adult forums. 

Professor Good’s summary of American 
education from the time of Elizabeth I to 
the recent past makes a good start in this 
direction. Like Parrington’s Main Currents 
in American Thought, the story is etched 
against the background of American civi- 
lization. The growth of political and so- 
cial democracy, for example, is related to 
the transformation of American education 
from a system of private schools for the 
privileged to a system of public educa- 
tion. This emerging system, Professor 
Good states, is opening “schools of all lev- 
els to all peoples of every color and condi- 
tion and both sexes.” Unfortunately, there 
is little effort in this volume to appraise 
the performance of American education in 
terms of such objectives. We never dis- 
cover whether the new opportunities for 
learning, made available in the recent past, 
have really made American education a 
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highway for upward mobility for depressed 
economic groups or a means for improving 
the condition of minorities. 

In all fairness, these apparent shortcom- 
ings cannot be ascribed solely to the au- 
thor. His citations reveal a thorough grasp 
of existing literature in the area. It is the 
literature itself which is inadequate. The 
monographic work in this subject is sparse 
indeed when compared with the output of | 
researchers in political, constitutional, or 
even economic history. No one individual, 
of course, could be expected to make a 
systematic study of all the original sources 
in the field. George Bancroft, it may be 
recalled, spent half a century hunting down 
the sources for his pioneering volumes, and 
his searches cost a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in current purchasing power. Ban- 
croft’s works, however, were limited chiefly 
to political-military history. and he covered 
half the period essayed by Professor Good. 

Curiously enough, the most interesting 


` sections are written with little relevance to 


the American political and economic scene. 


_ The concluding chapters present an objec- 


tive overview of current educational theory 
and trends. ‘These include such things as 
progressive education, new curriculum prac- 
tices, the rise of the junior high school and 
junior college, desegregation, and recent 
criticisms of public education. Long after 
scholarly research has presented fresh facts 
and viewpoints in American educational 
history, this volume may be remembered 
for its apposite summary of contemporary 
issues in American education. For present- 
day readers it offers something else besides 
—a well-written account of three and a half 
centuries of American education, based on 
the best research in the field today. 
FREDERICK SHAW 

Research Associate 

Board of Education 

New York City 


SAMUEL J. WARNER. The Urge to Mass 
Desiruction, Pp. xii, 188. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1957. $3.50. 

The author, a consulting psychologist 
and psychotherapist, devotes this little vol- 
ume to “the urge of man to destroy him- 
self along with othérs” (p. viii), or the 
impulse to what he calls self-and-other de- 
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feat. He analyzes three manifestations of 
this urge. In the first place it is seen in 
the “defeating -patient” in psychotherapy; 
that is the patient who does not really wish 
to be cured, who directs his energies against 
the efforts being made by the therapist and 
thereby defeats himself as well. The sec- 
ond manifestation is to be found in the 
concept of Satan, who sought to defeat 
and destroy the work of the Creator even 
if he destroyed himself in the process. The 
third is represented by the philosophy of 
Nietzsche; he replaced the humanitarian 
values of Judeo-Christian religion by the 
quest for power, and his basic tenets were 
incorporated into the totalitarianism of the 
Nazis. The common characteristics in these 
three areas are the craving for individual 
power and the motive of revenge. The 
common etiological pattern is the severe 
frustration resulting from the feeling of 
being insufficiently loved; this leads through 
various intermediate steps to the urge to 
destroy, even to efforts to organized mass 
self-destruction. What man needs, there- 
fore, is “the sense of being loved” (p. 170); 
we must move away from the exaltation of 
power and take the road to mutualism, 
brotherhood, and the ethic of love. 

The author is obviously on the side of 
the angels, and he has worked hard to 
marshal the evidence in favor of his hu- 
manitarian thesis. There are probably few 
among us who would quarrel with his view 
that man has the ability to love as well as 
to hate, that he needs the security of ac- 
ceptance by others, and that when that is 
denied him he may tum to hostility in- 
stead of co-operation. Is it necessary for 
the defense of that position to hunt so 
assiduously for analogies among Nietzsche, 
Satanism, and a negative therapeutic re- 
action? Does it help to explain Nietzsche’s 
philosophy as the outgrowth of his mental 
illness—-which is debatable—or to relate 
his ideas to the development of National 
Socialism—which is also. debatable, and in 
any case has been done by many others? 
Can improved therapy applied to the nega- 
tively oriented patient help us to deal with 
mass destruction as a social phenomenon? 
Does the cult of Satanism really play an 
important part in the lives of people to- 
day? Even granting that the urge to self- 
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other destruction can be identified in these 
three areas, does that tell us more than we 
knew at the outset, namely, that some 
people and some philosophies are like that 
and that other ways and different attitudes 
are preferable? 

These questions are asked in all honesty 
by a reader who admires the author’s eru- 
dition and humanitarianism but remains 
puzzled as to the purpose of his book. 

Orro KLINEBERG 

Professor of Psychology 

Columbia University 


Mrrra Komarovsky (Ed.). Common Fron- 
tiers of the Social Sciences. Pp. vii, 439. 
Glencoe, IL: Free Press and Falcon’s 
Wing Press, 1957. $6.00. 


The timing of this volume is acute, and 
its form is a deliberately devised tool. 
Consisting of a series of studies, long and 
short, with no common theme or type of 
presentation, the skillful hand of editorial 
direction makes it clear that it is an enter- 
prise in the solid tradition of crusading 
scholarship. It tackles at least two critical 
issues. Its tactic is not so much a direct 
attack but an infiltration which is calcu- 
lated to take effect by the provocations of 
self-evidence. 

The target is to redress a threatening im- 
balance in methodology emerging out of 
the momentum of quantification and to re- 
duce the wastage of scholarly resources 
incident to communication blocks between 
specialists. This is a large order. It de- 
serves probing and debate. It obviously in- 
vites the conflict of strong opinion-——even 
polemic—in an affective area. 

This well-conceived plan of attack takes 
a fresh route. Within their specializing 
frames of reference, history, economics, 
and political science stake out their claims 
to human behavior problems. What rele- 
vance have these disciplines to sociology, 
psychology, and anthropology? It should 
be noted that this question may be asked 
both in respect to the methodological tools 
they use and in respect to the selection of 
problems. This is the more general form 
of the issue, although in the execution of 
this volume it sometimes take the form 
of asking what contribution psychology, 
sociology, and anthropology—or even more 
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narrowly the research-techniques specialist 
—can make to the specialties of econom- 
ics, history, and political science. 

It would have been possible to bring to- 
gether a symposium focused on these issues 
which might either have produced an ex- 
plosion or been a repetition of common- 
places—more likely the latter. Instead, 
the editor chose to dramatize the problems 
by making it possible for a number of spe- 
cialists to present a study, each in his own 
field, and let the demonstration speak for 
itself. The result is to lift some problems 
out of the atmosphere of superficial con- 
troversy and give them the sharp defini- 
tion of fruitful communication. The exer- 
cise is not encyclopedic but selectively 
illustrative. One may feel that the dis- 
tribution of materials concentrates too 
heavily on the distribution of poll tech- 
niques to history, economics, and political 
science, or that there is too much of a 
tendency to frame the issue narrowly on 
what the measuremental techniques in so- 
clology and psychology may contribute to 
the other disciplines. Nevertheless, despite 
the emphases, what is made clear again is 
the two-way debt—an acknowledgment of 
the fact that the historian, the political sci- 
entist, and the economist all have con- 
tributions to make to the more generaliz- 
ing social scientist. 

One significant service oi the demonstra- 
tion is to spell out, at a juncture when it 
js important to recognize it, that none of 
the social behavior disciplines has a mo- 
nopoly on any set of methodological tech- 
niques. The boundaries between fields are 
legitimate, but they are not in principle 
methodological. They are substantive in 
zhe sense that the problematics of each re- 
fect differences of reference points and 
thus the kinds of questions asked. Even 
here they overlap, so that specific problems 
may have reference points which properly 
locate them in more than one framework. 
Thus we find that when patterned recur- 
rence is the historian’s interest; the meas- 
urement of decision-making is the assign- 
ment of the sociologist; the dynamics of 
groups in interaction is the concern of the 
social psychologist; or model analysis is 
the task of a Keynesian economist, then 
the discipline label is no cogent claim to 
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monopoly. Assuming -hat there are only 
two generic methods in the human behav- 
ioral studies ‘(the adaptation of measure- 
mental techniques and the massing of 
cumulative accessible evidence), then all 
of these disciplines will tackle their prob- 
lems with any of the appropriate tools. 
Communication between them is productive 
and its facilitation a pact of that common 
enterprise which not only does not need to 
blur the special tasks oz each but may in- 
crease the resources of -he specialties. 

The service of this symposium is that it 
brings into focus issues which are urgent 
in their current demand for attention. Its 
strength derives not from the advocacy of 
any facile conclusions kut from the self- 
evident demonstrations that provoke the 
kind of debate upon which productive 
scholarship flourishes. 

WELL-AAN J. WARNER 
Chairman, Department ot 
Sociology and Anthropology 
New York University 


THEODORE BRAMELD, iwtural Founda- 
tions of Education: Ar Interdssciplinary 
Exploration. Pp. xx, 330. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 19:7. $5.00. 

This innovative and ckallenging book is 
focused around three mas dive problems and 
propositions concerning <he interrelation- 
ship of education to culture. They are as 
follows: the problem of human order— 
education cannot be ordered without a 
search for renewed order in the culture; 
the problem of human process—under- 
standing process in culture will permit ‘us 


-to vitalize the methodolugy of learning; 


and the problem of human goals. This 
last focus can best be communicated by a 
direct quotation: “If, acccrdingly, the edu- 
cator hopes to clarify an7 issue involving 
human goals—and thus te goals of stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, œ administrators 
——he, too, must move beycnd mere verbal- 
izing. In fact. he must nove far beyond 
the domain of the school. He must look 
to the source from which ell issues of edu- 
cation ultimately spring—where the sor- 
rows and frustrations, the joys and satis- 
factions of real human life are in ceaseless 
flow. He must look, in sLort, to the cul- 
ture” (p. 25). 
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In the analysis of these three problem 
areas,’ Professor Brameld ranges impres- 


sively through philosophy, psychology, his- 


tory, sociology, political science, and other 
related fields, seeking relevance and mean- 
ing for educational theory. But his search 
centers upon the offerings of cultural an- 
thropology. Without any doubt, his book 
is the most thorough analysis of the rele- 
vance of this discipline to education, at the 
level of theory, that exists to date. It 
constitutes an explicit and unique recog- 
nition of the potential power of a cultural 
approach to educational problems and proc- 
esses that was first recognized more than 
fifty years ago but about which little has 
been done—at least from the specifically 
anthropological point of view. 

At many points throughout his searching 
analysis, Professor Brameld reveals his pas- 
sionate feeling for the reconstruction of our 
culture and the educational process, with 
the goal that human potential for the good 
and creative life may be realized more 
fully. This value orientation permeates 
the book and may be shared or rejected by 
the reader according to his own predilec- 
tions, since it is an apparent and forth- 
right bias. 

Though his exploration of the concep- 
tualizing, theoretical literature of anthro- 
pology is both thorough and creative, his 
task is so defined that he does not en- 
counter many descriptive ethnographic 
studies or objective scientific research. 
And it is these substantive, explicit analy- 
ses of cultural form and process which in- 
clude the best work of anthropologists and 
the most significant contributions of the 
discipline, 

The next move is up to the anthropolo- 
gists. What is needed now are operational 
treatments of education in our culture (and 
vice versa) which reduce the level of ab- 
straction from the concepts of education 
and culture to the actual behavior of chil- 
dren, teachers, school administrators, par- 
ents, and school boards in the context 
of American culture. 
this direction are described in Education 
and Anthropology (Stanford Press, 1955). 
Work of this order is being undertaken 
and reported by a few anthropologists like 
Jules Henry, Solon T. Kimball, Margaret 
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Mead, and this reviewer. Professor Bra- 
meld’s book defines the conceptual scope 
of the problems and provides an integrated 
frame of reference which is essential to 
further systematic effort. 
GEORGE D. SPINDLER 
Associate Professor of 
Education and Anthropology 
Stanford University 


Howard WARBENDER. The Political Phi- 
losophy of Hobbes: His Theory of Obl- 
gation. Pp. ix, 346. Oxford: The Clar- 
endon Press, 1957. $6.75. 


In interpreting Hobbes, the author fo- 
cuses on an issue of fundamental impor- 
tance for an adequate understanding of his 
political philosophy. Is there an authentic 
concept of obligation in Hobbes, and, if 
this is so, what is its philosophical basis? 
Mr. Warrender’s answer to the first of 
these two questions is in the affirmative. 
He argues not only that Hobbes does en- 
tertain a clear idea of obligation but also 
that this idea, sustained throughout all of 
Hobbes’s writings, applies to the state of 
nature as well as to civil society. The lat- 
ter thesis is defended against the alterna- 
tive view according to which obligation, 


` absent from the state of nature, is brought 


into existence by the social contract. But 
what, precisely, does Hobbes mean by ob- 
ligation? In De cive (English Works, IO, 
209) Hobbes affirms that there are two 
types of obligation, both characterized as 
privations of liberty. The first type is in- 
stanced by “heaven and earth, and all crea- 
tures,” the constraining factor being “the 
common laws of their creation”; the second 
type, by the loss of liberty through hope 
and fear “according to which the weaker, 
despairing of his own power to resist, 
cannot but yield to the stronger.” The 
stronger one, exercising power and thereby 
imposing obligation, is first of all God, then 
also the human sovereign. The first type, 
styled “physical obligation” by the author, 
plays, so we learn, no important part in 
Hobbes’s doctrine and can be safely ne- 
glected; the second type, called “moral ob- 
ligation” or, more conservatively, “what 
stands for moral obligation in Hobbes’s 
doctrine,” holds a dominant position. Thus 
Mr. Warrender vindicates the logical con- 
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sistency of Hobbes by showing “that there 
is in Hobbes’s philosophy a theory of obli- 
gation of the same type, that runs through 
the whole of- his account of man, both 
apart from and within civil society” (p. 7). 
Up to a certain point, the author, a level- 
headed analyst of admirable intellectual 
honesty, succeeds in establishing his point. 
But being no philosopher, he fails to 
see, or fully to appreciate, the fact that 
Hobbes’s “obligation” is actually a form 
of compulsion, an acting under duress, and 
that the qualifying adjective “moral” is a 
misnomer. In asserting that Hobbes’s 
theory of duty “belongs essentially to the 
natural-law tradition” (p. 322) he falls a 
prey to an illusion created by an artfully 
designed terminology. 
HELMUT KUEN 
München 
Germany 


WILLIAM EBENSTEIN. Political Thought 
in Perspective. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science.) Pp. xiv, 588. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1957. $7.00. 

Fellow political scientists are indebted to 
Professor Wiliam Ebenstein of Princeton 
University for a number of useful textbooks 
on political thought. A few years ago he 
published a volume on Great Political 
Thinkers from Plato to the present day. 
These were presented to the reader on 
the basis of a selection of the most char- 
acteristic passages from their own writings. 
Such a reproduction of original s-atements, 
accompanied by appropriate introductions, 
is certainly the best way to acquaint stu- 
dents not only with the various trends in 
political thought but also with some of the 
great classical writings of our Western 
heritage. ' This time Professor Ebenstein 
has chosen a new approach. He presents 
the evolution of political ideas from Plato 
to the present day as seen by distinguished 
fellow thinkers and statesmen themselves. 
In many instances, several critical and ap- 
preciative viewpoints about the same po- 
litical thinker are printed. The reader 
thus receives the benefit of assisting at a 
discussion of political ideas and issues by 
a most prominent gathering. Many of the 
selections have been unavailable before in 


‘hold and of its members. 
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easily accessible English editions. The book 
can be warmly recommended as a supple- 
mentary text in courses on political theory. 
Hans KOEN 
Professor of History 
The City College of New York 


DIAMOND JENNESS. Dawn in Arctic Alaska. 
Pp. 222. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1957. $4.75. 
Culturally and physically, Eskimos are 

among the most thoroughly studied peo- 

ple in the world. Against the background 
of these studies of over three centuries, 
this superbly written account of anthro- 
pological research among the Eskimos 
stands out for both its detail and synoptic 
characterization of Eskimo life. With an 
invitation from Edward Sapir to join the 
Stefansson Expedition, Dr. Diamond Jen- 
ess went to the Arctic coast of north Alaska 
in 1913. He proceeded to learn the lan- 
guage, a feat he accomplished by living 
with Eskimo families. In addition to his 
ethnological’ observations, he conducted 
archaeological excavations m prehistoric 
house sites. The first winter, 1913-14, he 
was unaccompanied by other members of 
the expedition for the greater part of the 
time. His dependence upon the Eskimos 
in consequence contributed to his accept- 


‘ance by them. Though the purely scien- 


tific studies have been published elsewhere, 
this small volume covers the full range of 
Eskimo culture. It is written with such 
consummate skill that the reader is scarcely 
aware of the wealth of articulated detail. 
A glance at the extensive Index confirms 
the thoroughness of his observations: 
Under the accipitrine eye of Dr. Jenness, 
household members become individual per- 
sonalities; even particular children become 
distinct entities with their own personal 
histories and characteristic reactions to the 
harsh physical surroundings and the amaz- 
ingly cohesive cultural environment. Art, 
sickness, cooking, and cat’s cradles assume 
a logical place in the life of each house- 
With unerring 
accuracy, Dr. Jenness identijes those habits 
or characteristics of Eskimos which are 
generic, as contrasted with the idiosyncratic 
habits which distinguish one from another. 
It is this knowledge of the universal or 
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generic elements of Eskimo culture which 
_ renders this account of even more value 

than if it possessed only the precise and in- 
sightful observations which provide its un- 
derstory. 

The ecological background covers not 
only descriptions of hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, sled travel, animals, and birds. It 
also consists of the prices received for furs, 
the purchases made with these receipts, 
and the function and meaning of the goods 


in the households where they eventually | 


arrive. ‘Those aspects of culture change 
which resulted from increasing contacts 
with Europeans on the coast between Bar- 
row and the Mackenzie delta, and include 
the coastward movement of the imland 
Eskimos, are well documented. The in- 
ventiveness of the Eskimos, a major theme 
in their culture, is amply illustrated with 
descriptions of things as apparently diverse 
as a three-way screw driver and an espe- 
cially contrived mosquito-proof hat. Non- 
material traits, such as the reworking of 
elements of Christian religion, are equally 
well treated, and the total result is useful 
to understanding culture change among 
these people. 
artist are included, as well as those pre- 
pared more recently by an Italian artist. 
Five maps enhance the utility of the book. 

Two important generalizations are to be 
found in the concluding portions of this 
work, They proceed quite naturally from 
specific examples cited in descriptions of 
family life and interpersonal relations. One 
concerns the unusual degree of authority 
granted each person, an authority which 
permits him to jeopardize or even de- 
stroy himself without the intervention of 
others; it does not, however, permit him 
to threaten the welfare of the group. The 
other, a corollary of the first, remarks the 
spirit of teamship and tolerance of idio- 
syncrasies which make possible the mainte- 
nance of small communities without either 
government or leaders. 


A final testimony to the charming ac- ` 


curacy of descriptions of individual Esk- 
mos and the pencil drawings is the sketch 
of Mapterark whom I had the pleasure of 
meeting at Anaqtuavik Pass where he is 
now a founding father and patriarch of a 
new village. In the opinion of this re- 
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viewer, Dawn in Arctic Alaska provides a 

splendid view into Eskimo culture and is a 

model of observation and writing. It is 

well worth study by all persons who wish 

to conduct field research in anthropology. 

WILLIAM S. LAUGHLIN 

Associate Professor of Anthropology 
University of Wisconsin 
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Joan Maurice CLARK. Economic Insti- 
tutions and Human Welfare. Pp. xii, 
285, x. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1957. $4.00 text; $5.50 trade. 


This book examines one of the most cru- 
cial aspects of the modern economy, the 
question of how we can shape our eco- 
nomic institutions so as to preserve a maxi- 
mum of freedom and to provide, at the 
same time, a maximum of human welfare. 
Professor Clark rejects the simple utili- 
tarian precept that a guarantee of the for- 
mer automatically brings about a realiza- 
tion of the latter; that is, that the ruthless 
pursuit of self-interest leads in itself to the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number. 
But he sees clearly that diametrically op- 
posed to a system of unrestrained indi- 
vidualism there is the Soviet system of to- 
talitarianism in which neither freedom nor 
human welfare are attained. Yet com- 
munism has a striking appeal, notably in 
poorer countries. Here propaganda is di- 
rected at getting the people to reject the 
“fetters of capitalist imperialism” and re- 
place them by a system of communism; 
thus, they are told, they will attain higher 
living standards and a “new freedom.” 

On the whole, in the wealthier countries 
of the West, this propaganda falls flat; but 
in Asia and Africa it has noticeable effects. 
Professor Clark attributes this to the fact 
that communism makes its appeal in the 
guise of a simple formula, and he asks 
whether the West cannot develop an 
equally simple formula which describes ac- 
curately its capacity to combine the im- 
provement of human welfare with the ef- 
fective maintenance and strengthening of 
liberty. Clearly, a restatement of the prin- 
ciples of extreme individualism is inade- 
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quate, and Professor Clark comes out in 
favor of a “balanced economy” in which 
economic freedom is mixed with varying 
doses of regulation. The particular mix- 
ture varies from country to country and 
may change over time within each country. 
It depends upon the resource endowment 
of a society, the stage of economic develop- 
ment, its social and cultural features, and, 
most importantly, upon ethical considera- 
tions. Unless the economic acts of various 
individuals and groups are tempered by 
moral considerations and go far beyond 
sheer self-interest, the permanence of West- 
ern economic systems—whether “capitalist” 
or “democratic socialist”’—~are not ensured. 

This is perhaps the most controversial 
and complex issue in Professor Clark’s 
work. What he says about the ethical basis 
of modern economics in detail is not under 
dispute. But the appeal to ethics or virtue 
in itself does not carry us far, end the par- 
ticular ethical norms applicable in each so- 
ciety will vary. If a high administrative 
official in the American civil service would 
appoint his otherwise lit:le qualified nephew 
to a responsible post in his department, he 
would be considered as acting unethically. 
In India, it would be considered unethical 
if he failed to do so. The point is, of 
course, that whatever may be true of the 
universal validity of a generalized system 
of ethical norms, there exists no uniform 
system of practical ethics. 

But, in addition, the concept of a bal- 
anced economy in Professor Clark’s terms 
is not a simple exposition of Western eco- 
nomic systems. Even if we disregard the 
dissent of liberals of the old school—as, 
for example, Professor F. A. von Hayek— 
we are scarcely able to present a clear-cut 
analysis of the “right” balance. The diffi- 
culty is recognized by Professor Clark him- 
self (in a footnote on p. 172) when he re- 
ports that to a question by a Nigerian 
statesman of what Western democracy 
stood for, the reply was given that it 
meant that each country must develop for 
itself the formula that suits it. The an- 
swer, in itself, is unobjectionabie, but it is 
scarcely sufficiently operational. What the 
Nigerian wanted to know was what his 
country and people could do to get more 
of the good things of life. The reply cited 
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by Professor Clark hardly provides an an- 
swer, though it appears, on the surface, 
simple enough. There may not be a sim- 
ple answer to this question, and there may 
not be a simple formula to describe the 
American economy, its ethic and institu- 
tions, and its capacity to preserve liberty 
and enhance human welfare. But if an 
answer which takes close to 300 pages to 
give is permissible, Professor Clark’s book 
comes close to providing it. 
Bert F. Hose.irz 
Professor of Social Sciences 
University of Chicago 


GEOFFREY CROWTHER. Balances and Im- 
balances of Payments. (The George H. 
Leatherbee Lectures, 1957.) Pp. vii, 70. 
Boston: Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 1957. 
$2.00. 


The balance of payments is defined as an 
estimate of all transactions between a na- 
tion or an area; on the one hand, and the 
rest of the world, on the other. Trade in- 
cludes insurance premiums, banking com- 
missions, royalties and governmental ex- 
penditures, in addition to services ag usu- 
ally defined. Interest completes the current 
transactions. Capital may include foreign 
aid. It is the negative or positive differ- 
ence between the totals of inward and out- 
ward transactions. 

The four familiar stages by which a trad- 
ing country proceeds from the debtor status 
to a creditor nation are clarified and ex- 
tended to six. The two contributions are 
made (1) by distinguishing between the 
debtor country which is repaying a foreign 
government out of an export surplus minus 
its interest payments, and the debtor coun- 
try which is seeking to repay direct foreign 
investors. When the investors prefer to 
remain, the debtor country may become a 
debtor-lender by lending to other countries; 
and (2) by showing why debtors may 
eventually insist on repaying a growing 
country in goods; this may cause that 
country to consume some of its interest 
and may later even lead to a consumption 
of capital. 

Four main points are made in these lec- 
tures: 

(1) There is a discussion of the com- 
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bination of balances of payments and pres- 
entation of results for each of six groups 
of countries, from the immature debtor- 
borrowers to the creditor-borrowers. In 
1937 there was very little borrowing or 
lending; in fact, there was virtual stagna- 
tion. The United States imported $962 
million in gold; and Britain and France, 
with large adverse trade balances, received 
more inpayments than the new loans they 
made, 

(2) A similar combination of balances 
- of payments for 1949-51 shows most of 
Western Europe, including France and 
Western Germany, back in the immature 
debtor-borrower group, and, corresponding 
with this, large loans by the United States. 
Brazil and Argentina too are in this class, 
making net outward interest payments, 
while Canada appears as a perpetual bor- 
rower for development, with outward in- 
terest payments greatly in excess of a 
moderate export surplus. 

(3) Lending by the United States in 
1952-54 fell to half the total for 1949-51. 
As a result, Britain appears in an immature 
status while Western Germany has become 
the second largest exporter of capital; most 
of the world’s supply of capital was not 
going to countries needing development 
most, but instead mainly to European 
countries, including France and Italy. 

(4) The thesis is put forth that the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union and the sterling 
area, taken together, will remain one world, 
and the dollar area from North America to 
the Caribbean another; this results from 
the fact that restrictions on currency con- 
vertibility in the first are indispensable be- 
cause of high productivity end cheap and 
widely desired goods in the United States. 

The lectures clarify and elaborate known 
facts. Sir Geoffrey does not make his two 
worlds inevitably permanent, but to him 
ultimate adjustment is remote. The ab- 
sence of any analysis to show the outcome 
of continuing gains by non-European coun- 
tries in the European Payments Union and 
the sterling area, from imports of a va- 
riety of cheap goods from the United 
States, as their own development proceeds 
is a conspicuous omission; for the greater 
the increase in the trade between these 
countries and the United States, the more 
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must Western European countries depend 
on taking in one another’s linen; this Sir 
Geoffrey admits is already being done. 

Because of this omission, the stringent 
restrictions—characteristic of those imposed 
in European colonies—which he prescribes 
as prerequisites for a flow of more capital 
to these underdeveloped countries are diff- 
cult of acceptance as objective conclusions. 

Wium E. GORDON 
Lecturer in Economics 
Marquette University 


Joun RANNELLS. The Core of the City: 
A Pilot Study of Changing Land Uses 
in Central Business Districts. Pp. xxix, 
233. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1956. $5.50. 


The stated purpose of this study is “to 
describe and analyze the changing patterns 
of land use that are found in urban cen- 
ters... .” This is to be accomplished 
by classifying units called “establishments” 
into standard industrial and other land-use 
groups. An establishment is defined as “‘in- 
dividuals or groups using a definite location 
as a recognizable place of business, resi- 
dence, government, or assembly.” The 
classifications are based on the Bureau of 
the Budget’s Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion Manual. ‘The relationships which are 
described are limited to the most easily ob- 
served, common-sense kinds of patterns; 
for example, the well-known concentration 
of retail stores at points where large num- 
bers of pedestrians may be expected, or 
the fact that establishments tend to oc- 
cupy buildings not suited to their opera- 
tions as the city expands. The data per- 
tain to the city of Philadelphia in 1934 and 
1949. The use of statistical and graphic 
techniques is introduced as a means of 
making the subjectively observed patterns 
more precise and detailed rather than as a 
method of determining patterns objectively. 

The measures of land use which are de- 
veloped show ingenuity, but reference to 
already established techniques which are 
directly related to the map distributions, 
distribution curves, index of concentration, 
and so forth of this study would both 
clarify and extend the usefulness of the 
contribution. The whole idea of overlap- 
ping groups, as presented in Chapter VIII, 
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hints at but fails to approach the sophisti- 
cation of symbolic logic. Graphic methods 
should clarify and organize material for 
quick and ready comprehension, but the 
charts and figures in this work are con- 
sistently so poorly devised and so badly 
reproduced as to be almost completely 
worthless. 

‘A more careful analysis by the author 
and a more legible printing of the manu- 
script would have added greatly to the 
value of this work. Much still remains to 
be accomplished in the description and 
analysis of “the changing patterns of land 
use that are found in urban centers.” 

EARLE H. MacCaNNELL 

Sociology Department - 

San Diego State College 


Ropert D. LEITER. The Teamsters Un- 

' jon: A Study of Its Economic Impact. 
Pp. 304. New York: Bookman Associ- 
ates, 1957. $5.00. 


` Professor Leiter who was previously 
known for The Foreman in Industrial Re- 
lations and The Musicians and Petrillo has 
now, along with many others, turned his 
attention to the Teamsters Union. Of 
course, to produce the volume at this time, 
he started back in 1954 with a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Luck, or pre- 
science, or just plain haste, puts the book 
before the public at a time of peak interest 
in this union_and the personalities who in- 
habit its higher echelons. Without know- 
ing the author’s work schedule, this re- 
viewer would guess that haste was a pri- 
mary factor in the publication. 

Starting with the story of the union be- 
fore 1907, Professor Leiter rushes through 
twelve chapters devoted to Tobin and Beck, 
structure and government, jurisdictional 
problems, Hoffa, industry economics, wages 
and collective bargaining, technological ad- 
vance, welfare fund problems, racketeering, 
inion brushes with the law, and, finally, 
the role of the Teamsters Union in our 
economy If there is any pattern of or- 
ganization or any attempt to link the chap- 
ters together, this reviewer has failed to 
discover them. The failure to “link” is 
not fatal; there are many good volumes 
whose chapters are really separate essays 
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on divisions of the’ main subject. When, 
however, this failure is joined with a lack 
of decent organization within each chap- 
ter, the result is hardly edifying. Each 
subject is treated in cursory and sketchy 
fashion, and some paragraphs have the ap- 
pearance of being thrown in at random, so 
little connection do they have with the sub- 
ject matter of the chapter or the topic un- 
der discussion. 

In speaking of Beck, the volume has an 
air of unreality in referring to him and his 
office in the present tense. This is not the 
fault of the author, except that from some 
attempts to bring the volume absolutely 
up to date it seems that the author was 
tom between the advantage of quick pub- 
lication and the possibility of waiting for 
the Teamster convention to make a defini- 
tive end point for the story. The judg- 
ments of Professor Leiter on the union’s 
leaders are charitable and, in some cases, 
downright naive. The same is true of 
many of his explanations of Teamster or- 
ganizational tactics and their role in dis- 
putes with other unions. 

To sum up, this is a volume of quick 
sketches and surface impressions. It re- 
lies heavily and uncritically upon Teamster 
publications. As a “beginners book” on 
this union it could serve to stimulate re- 
search on the many topics and problems it 
leaves hanging in mid-air. As a contribu- 
tion in and of itself, it leaves much to be 
desired. 

HERBERT J. LABNE 

Silver Spring, Md. 


Davin M. BLANK and GEORGE J. STIGLER. 
The Demand and Supply of Scientific 
Personnel. (National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, No, 62, General Se- 
ries.) Pp. xix, 200. New York: Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
1957. $4.00. 


The point of most immediate interest in 
this monograph is its approach to the well- 
known current problem of the “shortage of 
engineers.” The statistical analysis pre- 
sented here is that of the trained econo- 
mist. Focusing on a market-place defini- 
tion of shortage (rather than on social, 
military, or other noneconomic criteria), 
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the authors compare the changes in the 
earnings of engineers with those for other 
professionals from 1929 to 1935. The fg- 
ures indicate that the earnings of engineers 
have fallen, not only in relation to the 
earnings of other professionals, but also in 
relation to the earnings of the entire work- 
ing population; the authors’ conclusion 
therefrom is “. . . that up to at least 1955 
there had been no shortage—in fact an in- 
creasingly ample supply—of engineers” (p. 
29). 

Whether or not this rather sweeping con- 
clusion is correct—and a number of ques- 
tions can be raised about the validity of 
the basic data and the inferences drawn 
therefrom—the authors have certainly per- 
formed an important service by their work. 
Consideration of this problem in the past 
has been frequently marked by precon- 
ceived notions, overemphasis on unrepre- 
sentative situations, and absence of broad- 
scale, consistent information. Although, 
for example, the global approach in this 
report may camouflage substantial short- 
ages in certain engineering specialties of 
particular interest in these times, Blank 
and Stigler have injected a breath of fresh 
air into future discussions of the engineer- 
ing shortage. 

There is, of course, more to this mono- 
graph than the above-mentioned topic. A 
chapter on the supply of engineers brings 
together some basic material on the college- 


trained engineer, his numbers and degrees, — 


and, more uniquely, presents a particularly 
useful discussion of the nongraduate engi- 
neer. Another chapter analyzes the rea- 
sons for the sharply growing demand for 
engineers and chemists, and it explores the 
impact of the greatly expanded research 
program of the federal government. The 
authors conclude that “. . . roughly 4o of 


the increase in the ratio of engineers and’ 


chemists to total employment is due to 
changes in industrial structure...” (p. 
62); that government-financed research has 
been only a minor factor since about “. . . 
seven-eighths of professional employment on 
government research contracts represents a 
substitution of public for private research” 
(p. 59); and that the remaining half or 
more of the rise is the result of “. . . re- 


ductions in the relative cost of highly 
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trained personnel [which] have led to the 
substitution of this class of workers for 
skilled or unskilled workers” and “... 
changes in the technology of production 
[which] have increased the relative de- 
mand for highly trained personnel” (p. 63). 
As can be expected from these two au- 
thors and the National Bureau, this volume 
is competently done and constitutes a very 
worthwhile addition to the literature. How- 
ever, one aspect of the book, irritating at 
least to this reviewer, is the occupational 
coverage cited in the title. The book cov- 
ers neither all “scientific personnel” (for 
example, no mention is made of social sci- 
entists), nor even all the natural science 
fields. Aside from the material on engi- 
neers, the book is limited to a chapter of 
about a dozen pages on mgthematicians 
and physicists, some data and discussion 
regarding chemists, and a few odds and 
ends of information on certain other scien- 
tific occupations. The numerical prepon- 
derance of engineers in the technological 
professions does not support—as seems to 
be implied in the opening paragraphs of 
the book—the coverage claim in the title. 
Davin L. KAPLAN 
Chief, Occupation and Industry Section 
Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D. C. 
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ABRAHAM SHUCHMAN. Codetermination: 
Labors Middle Way in Germany. Pp. 
vi, 247. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press, 1957. $4.50. 


West Germany’s extraordinary come back 
during the postwar period has, to some ex- 
tent, diverted attention from a recent sig- 
nificant revision—generally known as “co- 
determination”—~in her industrial structure. 
Hailed by labor as a gain for organized 
group power and a step towards further 
democratization of the economy, it has 
been criticized by businessmen and ortho- 
dox economists as an obstacle to the effi- 
ciency of management and planning. There- 
fore, an objective analysis and appraisal of 
this novelty, based on primary sources, has 
been badly needed. 

Dr. Shuchman has taken pains to ex- 
plain to his readers why Germany was to 
be the birthplace of such a compromise 
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between capitalistic and socialistic forces. 
In fact, he devotes more space to its ideo- 
logical and political prehistory than may 
be appropriate. Out of the five parts of 
his book, three deal with the evolution of 
similar patterns of reconciliztion ranging 
from the old schemes of a “constitutional 
factory,” workers’ councils, and profit shar- 
ing systems to mixed organizations on the 
supraenterprise level such as vocational 
parliaments, industrial councils, chambers 
of labor, national and district workers’ 
”- councils, labor communities, autonomous 
industry councils administered jointly by 
employers’ and workers’ representatives, 
and so forth. 

While this century-old tug of war repre- 
sents an important part of the German la- 
' bor movement, it indicates also that most 
ideological elements and technical devices 
of codetermination as established today in 
Germany had been aired and partly tried 
out before the Weimar Republic ceased to 
exist, 

To most readers, however, Shuchman’s 
careful historical account’ will be less sig- 
nificant than his analysis and evaluation of 
the present stage of development. To be 
swallowed by German business groups, the 
bitter pill of codetermination was produced 
in two different sizes and in two kinds of 
composition. The stronger pill has been 
administered to a limited group of corpo- 
rate enterprises, the larger corporations in 
the iron and steel and coal industries Un- 
der the Codetermination Act of April 19, 
1951, labor was granted a minority repre- 
sentation on two echelons of those corpora- 
tions, the supervisory board snd manage- 
ment. To assure labor’s influence in man- 
agement, a “labor director” was to be 
appointed as a top business executive be- 


ing on the same level as the other com- | 


mercial and technical directors of the firm. 
Yet those concessions were not extended to 
other private industries nor to public en- 
terprises. Hence there was need for sup- 
plementation. The pill prepared by the 
second law, the Plant Organizetion Act of 
July 20, 1952, was somewhat weaker; how- 
ever, it was compulsory for all private in- 
dustrial enterprises not covered by the 
preceding law. In this case, workers’ 
rights were more closely circumscribed. 
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Labor was supposed to exercise its con- 
trol by participating in a hierarchy of 
councils and by being represented in the 
supervisory board by fewer people than 
under the former law. 

Shuchman’s review of this legislation is 
to be highly commended. He correctly 
emphasizes that many crucial problems 
have remained unsolved. The position of 
the labor director, for instance, is pre- 
carious. Owing loyalty to both the firm 
and the union, he may be accused of be- 
traying the confidence of one or both of 
them. In general, the concessions made to 
labor fall short of its expectations and, 
still more, of the goal of “full codetermi- 
nation.” Though according to the author 
(p. 170) the first law has granted labor 
greater rights regarding enterprise manage- 
ment than ever before in Germany, and 
anywhere in the world of today, those 
rights may, however, never go beyond the 
right of consultation. Under the second 
law, those rights are still more restricted. 
While at best they are identical with a right 
to consultation, they may be limited in 
other cases to a right of information and 
a right of protest. Though the influence 
of labor has been strengthened, ultimate 
decision and responsibility in German en- 
terprises remain in the hands of manage- 
ment (pp. 170-172). 

The author has chosen to conclude his 
study with an appraisal of the more am- 
bitious scheme of “full codetermination” 
as proposed by the German trade unions 
Yet in dealing with its probable economic 
and social effects, especially on private 
property, employment, planning, produc- 
tivity, and income distribution (pp. 177- 
244) he relies on more or less outworn 
arguments, gleaned from well-known de- 
bates on corporatism, capitalism, socialism, 
and syndicalism. It should be questioned, 
also, whether the sympathy expressed by 
the author for full codetermination was de- 
rived from genuine scientific arguments. 
His final proposition, for instance, that by 
steering such intermediate course between 
capitalism and collectivism “a more ra- 
tional and more just social order” would 
be attained (p. 244), should indicate to a 
critical reader that his discussion has even- 
tually shifted from solid objective analysis 
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to the less certain ground of political judg- 
ments and preferences, 
Fritz Kart MANN 
Professor of Economics 
The American University 
Washington, D. C. 
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SiwnEY Hoox. Common Sense and the 
Fifth Amendment. Pp. 160. New York: 
Criterion Books, 1957. $3.00. 


In 1657, an erstwhile and cantankerous 
English pamphleteer died a moderately 
peaceful Quaker. John Lilburne, known 
to his many followers as Freeborn John, 
spent most of his adult life in one jail or 
another for his premature populist views. 
His dour life was, however, hardly in vain. 
In 1641, the Long Parliament upheld his 
refusal to testify against himself before the 
Star Chamber four years previously. 

Some 300 years later, a portly American 
labor leader, relying squarely on John 
Lilburne’s hard-won right, refused to ac- 
knowledge to a Senate investigating com- 
mittee the paternity of his own son. Per- 
haps even Freeborn John would have 
shaken his head at that one. But his 
“privilege against self-incrimination” (never 
his phrase) sits securely in the federal Con- 
stitution as well as in those of most states, 
and if Dave Beck chooses to rely on it, 
how can we seriously protest and remain 
true to its irascible originator? 

But protest there is—and, from influen- 
tial quarters. Thus far it has been cen- 
tered on the nature of the community’s 
attitude toward those who have, as the say- 
ing goes, “taken the Fifth,” rather than on 
the privilege itself. Two schools of thought 
on this issue have crystallized since 1950: 
one holds that it is not proper to assume 
that the recalcitrant witness is guilty of 
whatever it is he refuses to answer; the 
other insists that the public is justified in 
making reasonable inferences as to his in- 
tegrity. 

Dr. Sidney Hook is a most articulate 
spokesman for the latter group. His brief 
book is in the form of a rebuttal to a 
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work by Dean Erwin N. Griswold of the 
Harvard Law School entitled The Fifth 
Amendment Today. By means of care- 
fully posed hypotheticals, Dean Griswold 
attempted to prove that there may be other 
reasons than guilt which can rationally 
prompt resort to the privilege. Some of 
these are a fear of a perjury prosecution, 
a disinclination to reveal political beliefs 
and a desire to protect former friends and 
associates. 

To Dr. Hook, Dean Griswold’s hypo- 
thetical cases are, to say the least, un- 
realistic. Innocent men, he argues, do not 
have to hide behind silence, and “invoca- ` 
tion of the privilege establishes some pre- 
sumption of guilt with respect to the ques- 
tion at issue.” However, he is careful to 
avoid begrudging anyone’s right to resort 
to the Fifth provided the sole purpose is 
to protect the witness from prosecution for 
crime. But the community remains free 
to draw its own inferences from such con- 
duct and take appropriate action, even to 
the extent of economic or social sanctions. 

Dr. Hook presents a compelling case, 
particularly in view of the recent episodes 
before Senator McClellan’s Labor-Manage- 
ment Unlawful Practices Committee. How- 
ever, the Supreme Court has not swallowed 
his argument and has steadfastly insisted 
that issues of constitutional privilege should 
not “discredit .. . a person who asserts 
it.” Naturally, it is impossible to control 
public sentiment or to dictate what infer- 
ences should or should not be drawn from 
any human conduct. But it seems to me, 
as it does to Dean Griswold, that pleading 
the Fifth should only be one of the fac- 
tors, and not the sole one, to be taken into 
consideration when evaluating the worth 
of a man. 

Wurm M. KUNSTLER 

Associate Professor of Law 

New York Law School 


RıcmardD McKeon, Ropert K. MERTON, 
and WALTER GELLHORN. The Freedom 
to Read: Perspective and Program. Pp. 
xvii, 110. New York: R. R. Bowker 
for the National Book Committee, 1957. 
$2.50. 


The authors respectively are: Professor 
of Greek and Philosophy, University of 
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Chicago: Professor of Sociology, Columbia 
University; and Professor of Law, Colum- 
bia University. These specialized back- 
grounds provide an interdisciplinary ‘ap- 
proach to a study which is concerned pri- 
marily with problems of censorship and 
with the reading of books. 

It appears that the problems of censor- 
ship have their basis in the broad problems 
of individual morality as well as social ac- 
tion. According to the authors, censorship 
presents an obvious threat to the freedom 
to read, but they admit that such freedom 
can be advanced ultimately only by raising 
the level of reading tastes, changing the 
demands they generate, and encouraging the 
work of creative artists and thinkers in con- 
temporary society. 

The response of the authors to censor- 
ship in the case of paperbound books which 
have a mass audience and which are easily 
available to the young is rather unusual. 

While they are averse to pornography 
and sadism, to filth and to trash, they 
nevertheless are convinced that efforts to 
cut off access to such material stimulates 
curiosity and has a negligible effect in re- 
ducing interest in obscenity or immoral be- 
havior. The authors also object to censor- 
ship as exercised by public authority in 
that it reduces morality to an extremely 
narrow range of sex and criminal violence. 
Also the criteria employed are apt to ex- 
tend far beyond that range to include much 
that might be sound information or good 
literature, 

The parent, the juvenile court judge, the 
newspaperman would all find grounds for 
disagreeing in part with the authors’ con- 
clusions. They would, however, probably 
agree that the work is definitely challeng- 
ing and that much necessary research is yet 
possible in regard to the following: the ef- 
fects of books upon the personality and 
behavior of readers; the social psychology 
and economics of reading; and the social 
consequences of censorship. 

Epwarp B. SHES 

Associate Professor of Industry 
” University of Pennsylvania 
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Mitton R. Konvirz. Fundamentcl Liber- 
ties of a Free People: Religion, Speech, 
Press, Assembly. (Cornell Studies in 
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Civil Liberty.) Pp. xiii, 420. Ithaca: 

Cornell University Press, 1957. $5.00. 

This is a well-thought-out and well-writ- 
ten book, professedly a “critical rather than 
a technical work.” It is eminently worth 
while reading for everyone interested in the 
provocative questions discussed, no matter 
how thoroughly the reader believes that he 
understands them. In the very brief re- 
view requested of me it is impossible to do 
justice to its merits or to comment ade- 
quately on what appear to me to be cer- 
tain deficiencies. 

Mr. Konvitz begins with freedom of re- | 
ligion and discusses it, as its legal impor- 
tance warrants, more extensively than any 
of the other three freedoms. He does not, 
however, attempt to define “religion” or 
what constitutes its “free exercise” (p. 
49). It is refreshing to find an entire ab- 
sence of religious prejudice or attempt to 
proselytize. In fact, from his treatment 
of the subject, the reader would not know 
whether the author is a Catholic, a Prot-: 
estant, a Jew, or an atheist. 

Apparently Mr. Konvitz is in sympathy 
with the view of Justices Black, Murphy, 
Douglas, and Rutledge that the Fourteenth 
Amendment protected all the First Amend- 
ment freedoms from impairment by the 
states, just as if it had read “no state shall 
abridge any of the rights enumerated in 
Amendments I to VITI”—this despite the 
authoritative rejection of this theory by 
the Court (Wolf v. Colorado, 338 U.S. 22, 
26). 

He might well have emphasized more 
clearly the differences in the language of 
the two amendments, as well as the prac- 
tical differences in the problems—Congress 
and State—as explained by Justice Jackson 
in Beauharnais, 343 U.S. 250, 268, and by 
Justice Holmes in Giilow, 268 U.S. 654, 
672; he also might have summarized the 
differences of opinion in the Court as to 
the four theories on which the freedoms 
were protected from state action, the final 
adoption by the majority of Justice Car- 
dozo’s view in Palko v. Connecticut, 302 
U.S. 319, and the demolishment of the “in- 
corporation” and “preferred status” theo- 
ries advocated by Justices Black, Douglas, 
Murphy, and Rutledge. (See also Whitney 
yv. California, 274 U.S, 357, 371.) 
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His chapter on “Picketing in Labor Dis- 
putes” is believed to be unnecessarily con- 
cise, and profitably expandable by an analy- 
sis of the intended and practical effect of 
picketing and of how the Court changed 
its mind about the Thornhill doctrine and 
relegated Iabor disputes primarily to the 
states, where I believe they properly be- 
long. Neither in this chapter nor in that 
on Jehovah’s Witnesses does he refer to 
Breard v. Alexandria, 341 U.S. 622, nor 
adequately to Valentine v. Chrestensen, 
316 U.S. 52 and cases denying constitu- 
tional protection to what is essentially 
commercial advertising. 

Mr. Konvitz would, I believe, have done 
well to point out more clearly how much 
of the difficulty with the First and Four- 
teenth Amendment decisions is due to the 
use of the judge-made slogans “wall of 
separation,” “clear and present danger,” 
“picketing is free speech,” “the streets are 
the evangelist’s cathedral,” and so forth, 
instead of dealing directly with the more 
onerous problem of applying Justice Car- 
dozo’s test in the Palko case to determine 
whether, in the particular case, any person 
has been arbitrarily deprived of a substan- 
tial right, the exercise of which is recog- 
nized as one of the basic and fundamental 
‘liberties inherent in our way of life. 

An irritating feature of the book is the 
placing of all the notes in an Appendix 
without carrying chapter numbers on each 
page of the text and the Appendix. 

His chapters on “Previous Restraint,” 
“The Freedom Not to Listen,” his history 
of “clear and present danger” and of the 
“Adoption of the Bill of Rights” are par- 
ticularly interesting. 

Henry S. DRINKER 
Drinker, Biddle & Reath 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND (Ed) Govern- 
ment Under Law. A Conference held at 
Harvard Law School on the Occasion of 
the Bicentennial of John Marshall, Chief 
Justice of the United States, 1801-1835. 
Pp. xi, 587. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. $7.50. 


This volume is the published record of a 
three-day conference which was sponsored 
by the Harvard Law School on the occa- 
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sion of the two hundredth anniversary of 
John Marshall’s birth. ‘The contents are 
rather evenly divided between addresses de- 
livered at the conference and papers pre- 
sented for discussion. 

With two exceptions (addresses by Presi- 
dent Pusey and Professor Tunc) the major 
addresses were delivered by distinguished 
justices drawn from the United States and 
other common law countries. The papers 
were prepared by an equally distinguished 
group of justices, scholars, and legal prac- 
titioners. They were not read at the con- 
ference but were printed and circulated 
among the participants some four months 
in advance of the conference. In the pres- 
entations a common pattern was followed: 
the author introduced his subject through 
a brief oral statement, this presentation was 
followed by “comments” from one or more 
invited guests, and the subject was then 
open for discussion. It is assumed that 
this procedure was used not only to in- 
crease opportunities for participation but 
to invite a diversity of points of view, to 
clarify and sharpen issues, and to enliven 
the proceedings. If the objectives were re- 
alized, the success of this aspect of the 
conference is not adequately revealed in 
the printed record. Without exception the 
papers are scholarly and substantial. The 
oral presentations suffer by comparison. 
In lesser scope the “comments” are also 
substantial but rarely reveal critical evalua- 
tions of the author’s point of view. The 
discussions are desultory. 

The conference was planned about the 
general thesis, “Government Under Law.” 
There is a conspicuous emphasis on consti- - 
tutionalism, morality, and the “individual’s 
good.” Whether or not any new concepts 
were introduced will be left to the indi- 
vidual reader. Certainly old concepts were 
either presented in new dress or recon- 
structed for new situations. Fragments of 
statements made by two participants are 
presented’ here to reveal opinions on the 
tone of the conference and to provide 
standards for evaluation. Professor Melvin 
Hart, Jr. called attention to the “note of 
negativism” which runs throughout the pa- 
pers and added: “In none of them sepa- 
rately, nor in all of them taken together, 
do I find the kind of muscular statement 
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of the reasons why constitutional govern- 
ment is a good thing, and of the ways in 
which it can be made to work at its best. 

. 2’ Later Professor Samuel Beer said 
that the conference had been “inundated 
by the praise of constitutionalism and the 
spirit of law generally . . .” and continued, 
“how can you assess the value of constitu- 
tionalism if you don’t seriously compare it 
with its opposite, and that’s what I want 
to suggest to you. For I think there is 
something to be said for the opposite, 
namely for unconstitutionalism, or if you 
like, for personalism.” 

It must be remembered, however, that 
this is a published account of a symposium 
and is not calculated to present a completed 
or orderly developed thesis on government 
under law. It does present several well- 
argued points of view which cannot be ig- 
nored by, and should be of interest to, all 
students of Jaw and governinent. 

Harotp M. Dorr 

Professor of Political Science 

University of Michigan 


Rexrorp G. TUGwELL. The Democratic 
Roosevelt: A Biography of Franklin D., 
Roosevelt. Pp. 712. New York: Dou- 
bleday & Company, 1957. $8.50. 

The writing of: serious biography is a 
challenging task. Not only must the bi- 
ographer capture for his readers the spirit 
and quality of a man and his life, but he 
must write with understanding of the total 
environment in which his subject operated. 
Mr. Tugwell has attempted to achieve 
these objectives in his biography of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in the hope of “interest- 
ing a new generation in the one man to 
whom no one in my generation was in- 
different.” 

In this volume, one sees in Roosevelt an 
extraordinarily versatile man, determined 
to get ahead personally and yet vested with 
a belief in helping others whenever he 
could. Here is a person whose ambition to 
build and whose faith in divine guidance 
and commanding destiny made him wn- 
afraid to face decision. Tugwell’s Roose- 


velt is a hero, to be sure, but not a hero ` 


without defects. Blunders are seen by 
Tugwell in Roosevelt’s scuttling of eco- 
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nomic planning, prosecution of the court 
fight, dropping of domestic reform to gain 
support for defense and war, acceptance 
of Darlan as an ally, and promulgation of 
the unconditional surrender dictum. The 
result of all this is a stirring portrait of a 
man whom no one could ignore. 

On other counts, ‘the author is open to 
serious criticism. Tugwell is most deficient 
in evaluating President Roosevelt’s oppo- 
nents and even his associates. Those who 
disagreed with the chief executive are 
dubbed enemies, deserters, business dicta- 
tors, Tories, reactionaries, and old fash- 
ioned. It would seem, moreover, that no 
one but Roosevelt was responsible for 
the triumphs of his career. Disdain for 
the American political system is evident 
throughout the book: members of Congress 
are generally characterized as ignorant, 
petty, and self-seeking; state and local 
governments are at best ineffectual; the 
top level bureaucrats are appraised flatter- 
ingly only when mirroring the President’s 
thinking; those who sought to oust Roose- 
velt from the White House were touched 
with megalomania. An unexpected disap- 
pointment of the book is the author’s fail- 
ure to set forth new facts despite his close 


‘connections with the Roosevelt administra- 


tion and his lengthy research effort. Even - 
more surprising is that the data cited in 
the volume appear to have been drawn 
mainly from the works of Frank Freidel 
and Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. and from the 
published collections of Roosevelt letters 
and public papers. 

The reviewer has only hinted at the 
values and weaknesses of The. Democratic 
Roosevelt. With this large book, so abun- 
dant in judgments and in events recounted, 
it is impossible to do more. Historical in- 
terpretation will be enriched by Tugwell’s 
insight into Roosevelt, but it has been 
robbed by his lack of understanding of 
those who disagreed with the President. 

Donato R. McCoy 

Assistant Professor of History 

University of Kansas 


Dexter PERKINS. The New Age of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt: 1932-45, Pp. ix, 193. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957. $3.50. 
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This book is a volume in “The Chicago 
History of American Civilization Series.” 
The earlier studies in this series have béen 
scholarly and readable with emphasis on 
vivid interpretations. Editor Daniel J. 
Boorstin has chosen competent scholars to 
make contributions to the series. Cer- 
tainly the author of this volume has writ- 
ten one of the best brief accounts of the 
New Deal era. Professor Perkins’ task 
was especially difficult because of the com- 
plexity of Roosevelt’s personality and be- 
cause of the increasing pluralism of Ameri- 
can culture. The author has written with 
careful objectivity, although he is not de- 
void of sympathy for his subject. 

Repeatedly Mr. Perkins quotes state- 
ments and conclusions from Roosevelt’s 
most bitter critics. The author frequently 
states briefly the conditions under which 
the criticisms were made.. He then notes 
that time has altered the bitterness of feel- 
ings and has sometimes revealed the fallacy 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s critics. By no 
means does Proiessor Perkins exonerate 
Roosevelt in all of the crises that occurred. 
For example, when the President attacked 
the Supreme Court, Chief Justice Charles 
E. Hughes accepted the challenge and 
clearly came out the victor. This victory 
the author approves. 

One of the best features of this splendid 
little book is the six pages of annotated 
suggested readings at the end. The stu- 
dent and the general reader are introduced 
to the best literature on the New Deal. 
Furthermore, they know the type of book 
and the attitude towards the era expressed 
in the book before reading it. This re- 
viewer doubts if anyone could write a bet- 
ter treatment of Franklin Roosevelt’s Ad- 
ministration in the space allotted. Pro- 
fessor Perkins is to be congratulated. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 


DEXTER PERKINS. The American Way. 
Pp. 141. Ithaca: Cornel University 
Press, 1957. $2.75. 


In the five lectures which are published 
here as a small volume, Professor Perkins 
articulates an academic analogue of Eisen- 
howerism. ‘The American way” is the 
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middle way, moderately conservative and 
at the same time moderately liberal, but 
never extremely anything. Without jeop- 
ardizing its genial balance, it also manages 
to be libertarian, empirical, and fluid. 
“Those of a conservative cast of mind 


have often made an important contribution 


to American life and to the welfare of the 
republic.” But the liberals and liberalism 
are no less essential, for “the liberal tradi- 
tion in America is the record of [man’s] 
aspirations and faith, and when, if ever, 
these things pass, America, as we know 
and honor it, will have passed too.” For 
that matter, “the line that separates the 
moderate conservative from the cautious 
liberal [Dwight Eisenhower from Adlai 
Stevenson?] is never a very definite one.” 

Moreover, though they have never be- 
come dominant in American life, even radi- 
calism and socialism have made their “posi- 
tive contributions to the movement to 
American political and social progress.” 

In fact, the hospitality of “the American 
way” is broad enough to welcome under its 
integrating semantic roof all varieties of 
political man, with one axiomatic excep- - 
tion. The quintessential un-American— 
“unscrupulous, ,violent, with no respect for 
truth, and still less for the integrity of the 
individual personality”—Senator McCarthy, 
that is, must be “driven” from our public 
life. And as it happened, between proofs 
and publication, the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin was indeed laid low, by a sword 
even more relentless than that of Professor 
Perkins. 

JAMES BURNHAM 

Kent, Conn. 


Bray Hammond. Banks and Politics in 
America: From the Revolution to the 
Civ War. Pp. xi, 771. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1957. $12.50. 
This is a book which is rich in facts, 

insights, and interpretation; its discerning 

treatment of some of the crucial events in 
the Republic’s life up to the Civil War is 

a delight to behold. Detailing the evolu- 

tion of banks in America (including Canada) 

from 1782, Bray Hammond blends, in a 

most felicitous manner, the political, con- 

stitutional, legal, financial, and economic 
issues surrounding the growth of banking 
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and credit institutions. The result is not a 
history of banking bu: a dynamic inter- 
pretation of the transformation of a rich 
agrarian economy into one of anxious busi- 
ness accumulation. 

After surveying the British and colonial 
antecedents of the Republic’s banking sys- 
tem, Hammond deals at length with early 
commercial banks, the first Bank of the 
United States, problems arising during the 
War of 1812, the second Bank and the 
bitter struggle between Biddle and Jack- 
son, the period of “free banking,” the na- 
tional banking system, and so forth. Each 
subject is examined topically over its en- 
tire chronological range. The strength of 
the book’s underlying unity comes from 
. the author’s keen grasp of the major social 
forces at work over this period of great 
change. Throughout its length, the book 
“reflects the political and cultural force of 
business enterprise . . . the most powerful 


continuing influence in American life since ° 


Independence. . . .” Consciousness of this 
significant force becomes both the author’s 
and the reader’s guide to a more mean- 
ingful comprehension of certain important 
facets of American history. 

Hammond discusses ald issues, and yet 
he brings to each one a breadth of knowl- 
edge and insight which give profound au- 
thority to his interpretations. His critical 
handling of the struggle between Jackson 
and Biddle over the seccnd Bank is a case 
in point. Casting aside the traditional view 
of the conflict as being mainly between 
agrarians (against the Bank) and commer- 
cial and industrial interests (for the Bank), 
Hammond demonstrates forcefully how the 
Bank stood in the way of the growing en- 
trepreneurial class which was seeking more 
favorable credit conditions; and he shows 
how, in the main, this class stood along- 
side Jackson rather than Biddle in the bit- 
ter conflict. While Jackson was avowedly 
a hard money partisan, those closest to 
him reflected the soft money entrepre- 
neurial interest. Thus for Hammond the 
Bank’s demise is consistent with his view 
of the powerful influence of business enter- 
prise which was, save fcr some conserva- 


tive members, in a compulsive get-rich- - 


quick mood. 
In similar fashion, the author penetrat- 
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ingly leads the reader to the crux of each 
major issue in the period under review. 
The result is a deeply gratifying experience 
which presents the reader with a new, more 
profound notion of the major economic and 
social forces then at work. 
CHARLES HOFFMANN 
Department of Economics 
Queens College 


Broapus MITCHELL. Alexander Hamilton: 
Youth io Maturity, 1755-1788. Pp. xvi, 
675. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1957. $8.75. 

Of the spate of books about Alexander 
Hamilton which have appeared this year 
to coincide with what is (according to Con- 
gressional act and Presidential proclama- 
tion, though not the best evidence of the 
documents) the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, Broadus Mitchell’s stout volume 
is by all odds the greatest scholarly con- 
tribution. Having been years in prepara- ' 
tion, the study is based on wide reading 
and research—its 675 pages (210 of them 
Notes, Bibliography, and Index) give im- 
pressive evidence of this—and it is the 
product of a mature mind, especially well 
versed in economics. Despite its bulk, the 
book carries Hamilton’s story through only 
the first thirty-three of his teeming, fruit- 
ful years—from his birth in the West In- 
dies, through his education in New Jersey 
and New York, his military service, and his 
law practice to his work on behalf of fed- 
eral union. The work culminates in his 
authorship of The Federakst papers and 
the adoption of the Constitution. The rest 
of the story, his last sixteen years, from 
his appointment as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the fatal duel, remains to be dealt 
with in a second volume of similar scope. 

If the first volume is a showpiece of 
scholarly industry and judiciousness, it also 
sadly lacks those qualities that make bi- 
ography a literary art. There is little or 
no narrative quality to Prafessor Mitchell’s 
account; his method is to state the facts, 
sometimes in a most offhand fashion, as if 
he were confident that the reader was al- 
ready familiar with them. His real inter- 
est is obviously analysis—consideration of 
the conflicting evidence on debatable points 
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in the record (as in the circumstances of 


Hamuilton’s parentage and upbringing) or of - 


interpretations made by earlier historians 
and biographers (as ın the motives that led 
to the movement for a federal Constitu- 
tion). Sometimes by yielding to this in- 
terest he loses sight of Hamilton for sev- 
eral pages; and sometimes, when a sketch 
of the background of the events ın which 
Hamilton played a prominent role would 
uluminate the meening of his actions—the 
course of the Revolutionary War, for ex- 
ample, or the vicissitudes of New York 
state politics at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution—it is sadly lacking. 

Yet, when one has said all this, he must 
quickly add that Dr. Mitchell has written 
what is certainly the best biographical study 
of his subject that we yet have. Persons 
not: familiar with the career of Alexander 
Hamilton will find Nathan Schachner’s bi- 
ography, published eleven years ago, an ex- 
cellent and highly readable onef synthesis 
of what was known at that time; those who 
wish to learn more and dig deeper, using 
the evidence of the latest scholarship, 
should then turn to Dr. Mitchell. 

RAYMOND WALTERS, JR. 

The Saturday Review 

New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE A. MALCOLM. American Colonial 
Careerist: Half a Century of Official 
Life and Personal Experience m the 
Philippmes and Puerto Rico. Pp. 288. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House, 
1957. $5.00. 


George Arthur Malcolm opens his mem- 
oirs of a measurably eminent public service 
career in the Philippines and Puerto Rico 
with this quotation from the late Manuel 
L. Quezon which was made in an address 
to Congress in 1913: “To know a people 
you must not only live with them for a 
number of years, but share their feelings, 
possess a sympathy for their aspirations, 
and, most important of all, be broad- 
minded enough to abandon race prejudice 
and fixed views on the superiority of one 
civilization over another.” This point of 
view, certainly axiomatic in Justice Mal- 
colm’s life, has been rewarded, apart from 
university honors, with honorary citizen- 
ship in the Republic of the Philippines and 
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the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

As the reader bowls along the book’s 
easy, nostalgic gradients, he glimpses fleet- 
ing billboard impressions; at the close these 
merge into a quite accurate picture of Jus- 
tice Malcolm himself, 

During thirty-three years, no man was 
closer to the Filipinos than Justice Mal- 
colm. He enjoyed their complete confi- 
dence, which he still retains. It seems 
clear, too, that the Puerto Ricans found 
him equally persona grata. His career at 
Manila paralleled the Filipinos’ progress 
from an abasing colonial status to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines; this was 
converted into complete independence on 
July 4, 1946. His three years ın San Juan 
were coeval with the movement, agitation, 
and reforms that have been reconciled un- 
der an autonomous commonwealth status 
for the Puerto Ricans; they have evidently 
decided that, with its obvious advantages, 
this is all the independence they desire. 

Justice Malcolm’s Philippines career be- 
gan when he was twenty-six years old and 
a graduate in law from the University of 
Michigan. In 1917 President Wilson ap- 
pointed him an Associate Justice of the 
Philippines Supreme Court; at this time he 
was thirty-five years old and the youngest 
man ever named to the venerable Court 
either by Spain or the United States. (This 
touches a point which seems important and 
which Malcolm does not bring out. Wilson 
appointed him, Congress confirmed him, but 
the Philippines paid him. From the outset 
of civil government in 1901, the Philip- 
pines paid their way. An exception to this 
was the military which Congress kept there 
at its own option and in the national inter- 
est; to maintain domestic peace and order, 
the Philippines had their own insular po- 
lice—the famous Philippine Constabulary— 
which Justice Malcolm shows furnished 


‘many trained and competent officers for 


World War I.) 

The worth and charm of Justice Mal- 
colm’s backward glance at his career come 
out in the pen portraits and full profiles he 
sketches of the governors—William Howard 
Taft to Frank Murphy—the vice-governors, 
and the members of the Philippine Com- 
mission. This body both made and en- 
forced the laws until October 16, 1907, 
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the date which brought into existence the 
Philippine Assembly; this wes the first 
Filipino law-making body in the country’s 
history. The reader sees precisely what 
manner of men the architects of Philip- 
pine freedom were: Manuel Quezon, Sergio 
Osmena, Rafael R. Palma and so on down 
the line to the men of today, on whom Jus- 
tice Malcolm’s influence has been decisive. 
(In 1956, in a Supreme Court of eleven 
members, nine of them-—the Chief Justice 
included—were formerly Malcolm’s stu- 
dents at the University of the Philippines.) 

Justice Malcolm saw war looming high 
over the Pacific horizon in 1939. He there- 
upon closed his Philippine career and ac- 
cepted the Puerto Rican attorney general- 
ship which made him an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Executive Council. Governors 
changed, however, and he was soon at log- 
gerheads with Governor Rexford Guy Tug- 
well who had Secretary Ickes’ support. 
After three years, Malcolm was out. When 
he would not resign, he was removed: “I 
was fired,” he says; that perhaps adds a 
bravura-like emphasis to the controversy. 
Anyway, only thirty pages of his book are 
taken up with Puerto Rico. 
theme of the saga is the Philippines. 

WALTER ROBB . 

Book Review Editor 

The Asian Student 

San Francisco, Calif. 


EUGENE H. Roszgoom. <A History of Presi- 
dential Elections. Pp. vi, 568. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 
$8.50. 

This is a history of national politics in 
the United States and an interpretation of 
the pattern of the quadrennial competition 
of political parties for the stakes of power 
involved in presidential elections. It in- 
cludes an adequate treatment of national 
party conventions, candidates, campaigns, 
and elections. Within the cramped limits 
of a single volume, party platforms are 
given rather more treatment than could be 
expected, though necessarily in very con- 
densed form. 

The history begins with the short-lived 
Federalist party which flourished at first 
under the genius of nation-building Alex- 


ander Hamilton; his ineptitude as a poli- 


The real. 
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tician, however, hastened its untimely end. 
Hamilton’s policies, enacted in statutes, 
integrated the agrarians and frontiersmen 
into a belligerent opposition which prac- 
tically adopted the almost reluctant Jeffer- 
son as their leader. The resulting Repub- 
lican party had a quarter of a century of 
control of the national government. 

A spontaneous uprising of Mississippi 
valley agrarians and eastern urban artisans 
against the ruling class that had so long 
run the government coalesced into a party 
movement that adopted Andrew Jackson 
as its leader; thus emerged the Democratic 
party. Clay and Webster strove, largely 
in vain, to stem the tide of Jacksonian De- 
mocracy and thus came about the Whig 


party. 

In the 1850’s, out of the disintegration 
of the two-party alignment, emerged the 
elements that came to constitute the sec- 
ond Republican party; this group virtually 
adopted a reluctant Whig, Abraham Lin- 
coln, as its leader. The pattern varies in 
detail, but Woodrow Wilson and the two 
Roosevelts by and large repeated the feat 
of exploiting emerging movements with 
demonstrations of the art of party leader- 
ship. 

It is gratifying to see Professor Rose- 
boom correcting the error of some his- 
torians that Lincoln created the Union 
party for the election of 1864. In fact it 
sprang up spontaneously in the fall of 
1861. The antiquated myth of a weakling 
President McKinley and ogre Mark Hanna 
is once more exploded. For example, 
concerning McKinley: “No President has 
been more successful in mirroring the com- 


- posite views of a majority of the voters” 


which compares with Beveridge’s conclu- 
sion that Lincoln “neither led nor retarded 
mass movements but accurately reflected 
them.” As to Hanna, Roseboom observes: 
“But as the campaign (of 1896) grew in 
heat and bitterness ugly aspects appeared 
for which Hanna had no direct responsi- 
bility.” One gets the distinct implication 
from this history that there is something 
very wrong with the cliché that makes 
“McKinleyism” synonymous with reaction 
and sin. 

There are the inevitable slips, The back- 
country farmers and frontiersmen of co- 
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lonial times were certainly not “overrep- 
resented” in the assemblies. Was “John 
Marshall a solitary critic’ of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts among the Federalists? 
Hamilton condemned the legislation as 
“violence without energy” The Supreme 
Court did “reject” jurisdiction instead of 
“assuming” it in the Dred Scott decision. 
Was Marshall a “near midnight” judge— 
six weeks is a long time before midnight. 
But these are mere trifles in an otherwise 
enlightened interpretation of American poli- 
tics as related to presidential selections. It 
is to be regretted that inflation has hit the 
publishers so hard that every footnote cita- 
tion in this scholarly book has been elimi- 
nated. 

WitrreD E BINKLEY ~ 

Director, Division of Social Sciences 
Ohio Northern University 


Tmoray W. STANLEY American Defense 
and National Security. Pp viii, 202. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1956. $3.25. 


In American Defense and National Se- 
curity, Timothy W. Stanley provides the 
first comprehensive survey and analysis of 
the administrative framework and opera- 
tion of this country’s national security pro- 
gram. 

Four chapters dealing with the National 
Security Council, the State Department, 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff make up the 
heart of the book. In these chapters the 
history of these agencies from an adminis- 
trative viewpoint is traced, their structure 
is outlined, and the process of policy-mak- 
ing is described. Other chapzers deal with 
background issues and problems, the co- 
ordination and integration of the compo- 
nent programs and policies, and several case 
studies. The Appendices include a descrip- 
tion of the British National Security Or- 
ganization, the National Security Act of 
1947, Reorganization Plan No 6 of 1953, 
and the Key West Agreement for the uni- 
fication of the armed forces. 

The constructive features and positive ad- 
ministrative accomplishments of this coun- 
try’s national security organization are em- 
phasized by the author. Nevertheless, he 
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does not ignore shortcomings and failures 
Perhaps the most important of these has 
been the failure of the Department of De- 
fense and the Jomt Chiefs of Staff to 
achieve a unified military establishment 
Stanley points out that overlapping with 
respect to important functions carried on 
by the three armed services still exists, and 
that conflicts which weaken the national 
security effort still take place. 

“One service, one uniform, and one acad- 
emy” has been proposed as the solution 
Stanley points out, however, that it is un- 
realistic to assume that this “solution” 
would automatically result in a truly uni- 
fied military establishment Dhifferences of 
opinion and conflicts of interest would 
probably stull emst among the land, sea, 
and air forces, as is the case today Ad- 
ministrative unification alone, even if ex- 
tended farther than it has been to date, 
will not be enough As Stanley suggests, 
fundamental changes in mulitary concepts 
and strategy are needed as well It is evi- 
dent that the ultimate solution to this 
thorny problem is not simple, and that it 
cannot be achieved with haste. 

Based primanly upon research conducted 
under the auspices of the Harvard Defense 
Studies Program, this book is written in 
a concise, interesting, and straightforward 
manner, and it throws clear light on a 
timely subject. The reviewer commends it 
to those interested ın the administrative 
aspects of national security 

Leo FISHMAN 

Professor of Economics and Finance 

West Virginia University 


BERNARD BARUCH. Baruch. My Own Story. 
Pp xiv, 337. New York. Henry Holt 
and Company, 1957 $5.00 


In Hebrew, Baruch means blessed, and 
Bernard Mannes Baruch has been blessed 
in many ways, His father deft Germany in 
1855 to escape a military draft act. His 
mother, native born, possessed an unusual 
personality and an inspiring philosophy of 
life. To her son. Bernie, she on occasion 
said. “Always remember no one else is any 
better than you and you are no better than 
anyone else—until you prove it.” As a 
southern-born Jew, who in youth moved 
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with his parents to New York City, the 
ambitious boy frequently recalled this gem 
of wisdom. , 

Baruch wanted to go to Yale, but bis 
mother was determined to keep him at 
home. He trudged forty blocks daily to 
and from New York City College, and as 
an alumnus, he later served it as a trustee. 

In the heroic age of big business, Ber- 
nard Baruch, along with Thomas Fortune 
Ryan of Virginia and James Buchanan 
Duke of North Carolina, became widely 
known as a southerner who amassed for- 
tunes on Wall Street. These ‘Carpetbag- 
gers in reverse” were as successful in specu- 
lations and investments as any of the 
Yankees who created fortunes m the south- 
land during the aftermath of the Civil War. 

Indeed, Mr. Baruch's autobiography is 
another splendid example of the Horatio 
Alger-type of American. At nineteen he 
began by earning $3.00 a week as an office 
boy on Wall Street. At twentv-five he be- 
came a partner in a brokerage firm, and 
at thirty-two he had made a fortune of 
$3,200,000. He withdrew from the part- 
nership and became Wail Street’s lone wolf. 
When the young man spoke of his millions, 
his father jolted his self-confidence by ask- 
ing “what good” he intended doing with 
his recently made fortune. 

From his parents Baruch evolved a 
magnanimous philosophy. For example, he 
insisted that his daughters join the Episco- 
palian faith of their mother, aut because 
they were Jews they were refused admis- 
sion to a dancing school which their mother 
had attended Instead of allowing these 
things to embitter and frustrate them, says 
Baruch, “I told them to take these dis- 
criminations as spurs to more strenuous 
achievement . . . above all, I told my chil- 
dren, not to be blinded to the greatness of 
America by the pettiness of some people 
in it.” 

The greater part of this book deals with 
Baruch’s financial exploits and speculations 
during the period before World War I “I 
felt the surge of empire welling within me,” 
admits the author Obviously, this imperial- 
istic nature has welled within Mr Baruch 
ever since Whether the natural resource 
was Rio Grande sulfur, Colorado copper, 
Alaska gold, or Belgian Congo rubber Ber- 
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nard Baruch has sought to possess, to de- 
velop, and to make available to his fellow 
man these important resources—always, of 
course, at a profit to himself. 

In his long, successful, and extremely 
beneficial life, Mr. Baruch became ac- 
quainted with many celebrities at home and 
abroad. In fact, to list those with whom 
he formed acquaintances would be to in- 
clude most of the famous of his generation 

In his thirties, acting on his mother’s ad- 
vice, he purchased a 17,000 acre South Caro- 
lina plantation—-Hobcaw Barony. Some of 
the most interesting parts of this book are 
those dealing with the famous guests at 
Hobcaw and with the Negroes who were 
on the plantation. 

Thousands will read this enlightening 
book and will anticipate with pleasure the 
publication of the second volume in 1958. 

GEORGE C. OSBORN 

Professor of Social Sciences 

University of Florida 


ROBERT J. ALEXANDER. Communism in 
Latin America. Pp. x, 449. New Bruns- 
wick. Rutgers University Press, 1957. 
$9.00 


The appearance of this study is doubly 
welcome; it not only meets a long-felt need 
but is a distinct contribution to the litera- 
ture of this area. As might have been ex- 
pected from one with Mr. Alexander’s 
long experience in studying the Latin- 
American region, Communism in Latin 
America is scholarly and penetrating as 
well as most timely. It should be useful 
to the specialist in Latin-American affairs 
who wishes to leam moze about Commu- 
nist activities in the region and for the per- 
son interested in communism who knows 
nothing about the area. For that matter, 
the nature of the presentation is such that 
the nonspecialist will also find the book 
very useful 

Much of the utility of this study lies in 
the nature of its organization About a 
quarter of the material ıs devoted to gen- 
eral commentary and the remainder to de- 
scription of Communist activities in spe- 
cific countries. This is an almost inevitable 
solution to the problem of attempting to 
write on a common theme covering some 
twenty separate countries, for it allows the 
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reader to absorb the commonly shared as- 
pects of the subject under consideration 
without undue repetition for each country. 
At the same time, situations and historical 
conditions peculiar to any given country 
can be stressed in their proper place. 

The introductory section deals with “The 
Communist Movement in Latin America— 
Its Background, History and Prospects.” 
It includes chapters on “Conditions Fa- 
voring the Rise of Communism in Latin 
America”; “The General History of Com- 
munism in Latin America”; “Latin Ameri- 


can Communists, the Comintern, and the . 


“Communists in the Latin 
American Labor Movement”; “Leaders of 
Latin American Communism”; and ‘The 
Latin American Commnuists as a Poten- 
tial Military Danger to the United States.” 

With the approach of this introductory 
section and with the materials Mr Alex- 
ander presents in the chapters dealing with 
specific countries I am in agreement And 
insofar as my firsthand knowledge extends, 
the author’s facts and presentation in both 
sections are accurate and penetrating His 
book really is first-class work, based on 
long experience and extensive research and 
interviews. If the bibliographical note at 
the end of the book is rather short and 
general, the chapter footnotes are not 
They supply numerous further citations 
concerning the particular subject matter or 
country involved And, quite obviously, 
Mr. Alexander’s close ties with the labor 
movement-—~he is officially an economist, 
though much of his work has concerned 
politics—have provided him with oppor- 
tunities to check published matenals for 
accuracy and to obtain a depth of under- 
standing by means of personal interviews 
with both North and Latin Amemcans— 
Communists, ex-Communists and anti-Com- 
munists 

If I have any criticism of Communism 
in Latin America, it lies in the necessary 
decision to limit the general, introductory 
section to a quarter of the book. Impor- 
tant as the sections for each country may 
be, they must soon begin to go out of date, 
so that a slightly longer presentation of 
general principles might have prolonged the 
applicability of the book. But this is a 
decision every author must make for him- 


Soviet Union”; 
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self. As for the immediate future, this is a 
valuable—almost an invaluable—book, and, 
within the limitations of Mr. Alexander’s 
decision to stress the country by country 
materials, I am delighted with it. 
Rosert E. SCOTT 
Assistant Professor of Political Science 
University of Illinois 
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PERCIVAL GREÆFITHS Modern India. (Na- 
tions of the Modern World Series.) Pp 
xiv, 255. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1957. $5 75. 


Sir Percival’s most recent title on India 
is apparently designed to meet the needs of 
different audiences and as such can be 
evaluated from different perspectives. If it 
be taken as directed toward the literate 
public, and not the specialist, it must—on 
the whole—be welcomed. It contains sec- 
tions dealing with India since the transfer 
of power that are not only quite up to date 
and informative but also quite perceptive. 
A number of the postindependence topics 
discussed in this book are hardly to be 
found in any other single volume. 

However, it remains in some respects a 
curiously “light” book. When compared 
with the same author’s The British Impact 
on India, one feels that in the case now 
under review Sir Percival wrote rapidly 
even if lucidly. Nor is that simply because 
the present title is so much more con- 
temporaneous. 

The opening section of the book deals in 
a summary fashion with the historical back- 
ground, Certainly the weakest part of the 
book, this background is treated with what 
seems to be needless superficiality and with 
an irritating tendency to present the Brit- 
ish “case’”—as though that were necessary 
—blandly and with insular confidence. The 
chapter on “Law and Administration” un- 
der the British is, for mstance, unneces- 
sarily platitudinous. Sir Percival could, in 
fact, have made out a better and more pro- 
vocative case than he has. 

The second section dealing with political 
affairs in independent India is quite a bit 
better and more rewarding. Useful and in- 
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sightful analyses of important character- 
istics of recent Indian politics are presented 
effectively, as in the discussion of politics 
and parties or of India’s relations with 
Pakistan. 

The last section dealing wuh economic 
affairs since independence 1s unusually valu- 
able. Sir Percival takes an urbane, in- 
formed, and perceptive view of India’s 
economic policy and of its national plans; 
and he provides trenchant criticism where 
necessary The nonspecialist will find this 
portion of the book especially helpful in 
tracing recent trends and in highlighting 
their significances. 

There are, of course, some basic ques- 
tions that need to be asked if one is to get 
to fundamentals in evaluating trends—po- 
litical and economic—in contemporary In- 
dia, and Sır Percival’s account tends to 
emphasize descriptive summary rather than 
sober analysis Perhaps that only proves 
that the basic questions can hardly be 
framed ın any meaningful fashion as yet, 
time not having provided us with perspec- 
tive. But I am not convinced by such rea- 
soning, and that is why I remarked above 
that Modern India—despite its many fine 
qualities—is a “light” book. 

ROBERT I. CRANE 

Assistant Professor of History 
` University of Michigan 


India and the Unsted Nations. Report of 
a Study Group set up by the Indian 
Council of World Affairs. (National 
Studies on International Organization ) 
Pp. xi, 229, New York: Manhattan 
Publishing Company, 1957. $300. — 
Aware that Charter review vould be on 

the agenda of the General Assembly in 

1955, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 

national Peace decided in 1952 to sponsor 

a senes of study groups in which nationals 

of various United Nations member states 

would evaluate the mpact of the world or- 
ganization on their respective foreign poli- 
cies. This volume on India is the fifth of 
the series to be published and is the result 
of the discussions of nine well-known In- 
dian academicians and public servants. 
The book divides the subjec= into eight 
subheads: development of Indian attitudes 
on international organization; India’s for- 
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eign-policy objectives; organization anc 
structural questions; administration of de- 
pendent territories; international action for 
racial equality; pacific settlement of dis- 
putes; disarmament and collective enforce- 
ment measures; and economic and financial 
questions. The approach in each case is to 
outline the official government position, de- 
scribe public opinion as reflected ım the 
press and political party documents, and 
then present the views of the discussion 
group—which generally agree with the gov- 
ernment This method gives the reader a 
brief summary of the official Indian posi- 
tion on most of the major issues which 
have come before the United Nations, and 
it makes the book a useful little reference 
work. The assessment of public opinion, 
however, lacks system, and because the 
holders of the recorded dissenting views 
within the study group are not identified, 
one cannot discern the attitudes of indi- 
viduals or determine if there was any con- 
sistency in how opinion divided. 

The main question posed by the group— 
has the working of the United Nations 
helped or hindered the realization of the 
basic aims of India’s foreign policy?—is 
answered by the book “in both negative 
and positive terms.” The UN has provided 
India a forum “for giving expression to its 
views,” but “certam actions of the United 
Nations General Assembly and other or- 
gans on matters relating to dependent ter- 
ritories have thoroughly disappointed In- 
dia” The book makes it clear that India 
looks upon the UN as a prop for nineteenth 
century colonialism, but that it is not be- 
yond redemption. 

Certain inconsistencies in Indian policy 
emerge clearly. India agrees that the South 
African Indians are nationals of South Af- 
rica but does not concede that South Af- 
rica’s segregation laws are matters of do- 
mestic jurisdiction ‘India’s rejection of 
the legal argument based on the domestic 
jurisdiction clause of the Charter was based 
primarily on the stand that the issue was 
basically a moral and political one.” But 
when the issue is closer to home, the atti- 
tude changes. “The problem of Kashmir 
is in fact a difficult one for solution under 
international auspices,” and whether based 
on moral grounds or not, India has little 
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use for the United Nations demand for a 
plebiscite. 
that India will oppose any substantial 
amendment to... the United Nations 
Charter, which prevents the United Na- 
tions from intervening in ‘matters which 
are essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state.’” In-short, India’s 


view of the UN is just like that of all- 


of the other member nations: it is a fine 
organization when it puts other people’s 
houses in order, but it can never be al- 
lowed to meddle in one’s own. 
MARSHALL WINDMILLER 

Center for South Asia Studies 

University of Ca 

Berkeley, Calif. ‘ 


W. S. Wovtinsxy. Indie: The Awakening 
Giant. Pp. xv, 201. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1957. $3.75. 


For the reader who wants a popular 
presentation of modem India’s economic 
and social dilemma, stated in warmly 
sympathetic terms, this is the book. Woy- 
tinsky gives an informed report of a visit to 
India covering only those subjects which 
come within his range of special compe- 
tence: the Indian economy and Five Year 
Plans, education and social welfare, and 
the relationship between her ideology and 
economic planning. The book presents no 
new information to the specialist, but at 
numerous points the author forsakes the 
descriptive approach to make a keen analy- 
sis of the strengths and weaknesses of In- 
dia’s planning process and ideology. 

The importance of human resources and 
human values in planning for and measur- 
ing economic progress is the theme which 
binds the work together. The basic cause 
of India’s poverty is found not in over- 
population nor in lack of capital but in a 
lack of the psychological and human pre- 
requisites for growth initiative, risk tak- 
ing, and widespread education. This is the 
background for Woytinsky’s most basic 
criticisms of the Five Year Plans, although 


he does congratulate India-on a good start ` 


with the planning process. 

He criticizes “spiritual India” for not 
giving sufficient emphasis to human values 
The very measure of development used is 


Moreover, “it is almost certain ~ 
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national income rather than per capita con- 
sumption; this last, Woytinsky feels, is 
a much more fundamental measure. This 
leads to an exaggerated emphasis on heavy 
capital equipment and an underemphasis 
on consumer-goods industries in the second 
Plan. An even more serious weakness of 
both Plans is the lack of a bold educational 
program, especially at the elementary level, 
with only 2 per cent of the second Plan ex- 
penditures allocated to primary education 
The author feels this will be little short of 
disastrous in the next decades when able 
manpower will be the first necessity for ex- 
pansion. He, gives the Community Devel- 
opment Program as the most exciting as- 
pect of India’s planning since this is the 
one place where mechanistic capital plan- 
ning is forsaken in favor of developing the 
potentialities of the people. 

It is shown that India’s much talked of 
“socialist pattern” is not nearly as socialist 
as even Indians think. It is Fabian social- 
ism, not Marxian, and the emphasis is on 
equitable distribution of income—tlong ac- 
cepted in the West—rather than on exclu- 
sive state ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. 

It is obvious that Woytinsky was excited 
and charmed by the Indian people and their 
potentialities for development. This makes 
his observations more poignant and his 
friendly criticism more deserving of atten- 
tion. It is an excellent introduction for 
the American reader to the Indian economic 
and political orientation. 

Wiis D. WEATHERFORD 

Associate Professor of Economics 

Swarthmore College 


G. C. Aten and Auprey G. Donnti- 
THORNE. Western Enterprise tn Indo- 
nesia and Malaya: A Study in Economic 
Development Pp. 321. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957. $5.00. 


This book is a valuable addition to our 
stock of knowledge about economic de- 
velopment in Southeast Asia. The authors 
have compiled and digested a vast amount 
of information previously scattered through- 
out a forbidding and multilingual literature. 
This is precisely the strength of the ‘book. 
Historical documents are competently sur- 


? 
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veyed, and data relevant to the history of 
foreign enterprise in Indonesiz. and Malaya 
have been neatly packaged in one volume. 

While the historical aspects of the sub- 
ject have been treated with the painstaking 
research that also marked the authors’ ear- 
lier study on China and Japan, their treat- 
ment of the contemporary period suffers 


from lack of adequate reference to the re- 


cent literature. The authors show little 
awareness of the adjustments which many 
foreign enterprises are making to meet the 
challenge of changing politicel and social 
conditions. Perhaps the task of assessing 
the role of foreign enterprise in this entirely 
new environment should not have been at- 
tempted without the benefit of firsthand re- 
search. Indonesia’s development plans and 
her nationalistic Benteng policies, for ex- 
ample, have severely circumscribed foreign 
enterprise; but several Western firms have 
carried on, and some have expanded their 
operations. The significance of these dy- 
namic factors in the contemporary situa- 
tion is scarcely mentioned. In short, one 
should not read this book to understand 
how the postwar changes in Indonesia and 
Malaya have shaped the role which West- 
em enterprise is now playing, and can be 
expected to play, in the economic develop- 
ment of these countries. 

The authors’ background on China and 
Japan provides the opportunity to draw a 
number of contrasts among three models 
of Western influence under which Western 
enterprise had functioned in Asia. In Indo- 
nesia and Malaya, where the Western pow- 
ers had political control much within their 
own grasp, the institutional framework for 
economic development could be constructed 
to their liking. The authors find that this 
feature of the Southeast Asian situation 
provided much positive impetus to devel- 
opment. A problem they fail to face, how- 
ever, is whether or not the resulting eco- 
nomic and social dualism promoted what 
we now understand to be economic devel- 
opment. The assertion is repeetedly made 
that positive economic achievements are 
evident in the many Western institutions 
and economic structures brought by for- 
eign enterprise. Yet, in 1950, Indonesia 
stood near the bottom of the world scale 
in terms of per capita income. It seems 
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to this reviewer that a study of the his- 
torical role of Western enterprise in under- 
developed countries should squarely face 
the question of whether or not its impact 
was successful in, or even capable of, bring- 
ing growth of per capite income to the dc- 
mestic sector of the economy. 
Doucias PAAUw 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Lake Forest College 


WALTER F. VELLA. Stam Under Rama IIT, 
1824-1851. (Monograph of the Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies, No. 4.) Pp. ix, 
180. Locust Valley, N Y: J. J. Au- 
gustin for the Association for Asian 
Studies, 1957. $5.00. 


This is the first scholerly illumination of 
the reign of Rama III by an American 
using primary sources. Accordingly it is 
an event of some importance The scant 
sources of Siamese history are indicated by 
the gleanings of a mere 144 pages of nar- 
rative; and these few pages encompass 
King and court, government and people 
religion, arts, vassal states, and interna- 
tional relations This adds up to lean 
history. 

The Bibliography of Thai materials oc- 
cupies eight pages and of Western materials 
six pages The author provides Thai script 
for authors and titles of Thai works. An 
Index completes the volume. 

The strength of this study lies in its 
faithful reflection of Thai source materials. 


.But this is also its weakness, for those ma- 


terials had been carefully edited to enhance 
the Chakri Kings and strengthen the dy- 
nasty There is a consequent loss of win- 
some, human fallibility in all matters per- 
taining to the King. 

Unfortunately, such writers and poets of 
the reign, who were more impressed with 
the King’s human than with his “Divine” 
qualities, were unable to do more than the 
famous poet, Sunthon Pu, who grumbled 
slyly in his rhymes about his lack of a 
patron. Unstinting praise was the key to 
publication and literary success. 

Mr. Vella has done well with the mate-. 
rials available, and it is hoped that he will 
not stop with this brief study but go on 
after larger game in the dynasty There 
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are very few Western scholars who have 
his ability to use the primary sources, and 
few if any Thai are trained to be objective 
in the writing of their own history. 

The people of Southeast Asia were gen- 
erally independent during the reign of 
Rama IIT. Later, however, the rising tide 
of colonialism inundated the area, leaving 
Thailand a political island. Mr. Vella has 
shown that during that period the Thai 
played a key political role, extending their 
influence into the Lao states, the Malay 
Penimsula, and Cambodia Perhaps there is 
something to be learned from the reign of 
Rama HI which has significance for the 
current situation. Once again Southeast 
Asian people are independent and once 
again the Thai nation is playing an impor- 
tant role in their destiny. How important 
remains to be seen ‘The past may indeed 
be prologue to the future. 

KENNETH LANDON 

Staff Assistant 

Operations Coordinating Board 

Washington, D. C. 


Harry B Eris. Zsrael and the Middle 
East. Pp. vi, 260 New York: Ronald 
Press Company, 1957. $4.00. 


In his Israel and the Middle East, Harry 
B. Ellis—formerly Middle East correspond- 
ent for the Christian Science Momtor— 
gives a balanced account of the origins of 
Arab and Israeli nationalism; and he weighs 
here the chances for a solution to the 
Palestine problem which he feels must be 
solved before any durable peace can be 
achieved in the Middle East. Mr. Ellis’ 
account of the beginnings of Zionism, the 
British offer to the Zionists for the founda- 
tion of a Jewish national home in Uganda 
in 1902, the divergent attitudes of Eastern 
and Western Zionists to settlement there, 
and the gradual growth of the Yishuv in 
Palestine against growing Arab resistance 
are carefully drawn Mr Ellis properly 
presents these episodes in perspective as a 
long series of troubles and clashes whose 
end cannot be foreseen even now 

To gain insight into the problems of in- 
dividuals who are caught up in this conflict 
and have no way out of it, Mr Ellis visited 
the Arab town of Qalqiliyya and the Israeli 
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kibbutz of Nir Eliahu which face each other 
across the armistice line, about twenty-five 
mules northeast of Tel Aviv. The attitudes 
of the Turkish and Rumanian Jews from 
the kibbutz and those of the Arab inhabit- 
ants of Qalqilryya are revealing; each side 
is convinced of the unadulterated justice of 
its cause and of the infamy and treachery 
of the other. Infiltration by Arabs and 
retaliatory raiding by Zionists have so 
hardened these attitudes that no peace 
seems possible for a long time to come. 
This bodes very ill for any efforts to create 
political stability along this border or within 
the Middle East m general. Instability 
means that the situation can be exploited 
endlessly by the Soviet Union to embarrass 
the West, and with a greatly enhanced risk 
of a general international conflict. 

Mr. Ellis is well aware of the dilemma 
of United States policy in the Middle East, 
and he realizes that we are now wedged 
into a position—having commitments to 
both Zionists and Arabs—which leaves us 
little room for maneuver but permits the 
Soviet Union to move freely Although 
American planners have now played the 
cards of mediation, economic assistance, 
irrigation projects, and the Eisenhower 
Doctrine, they have not yet even won a 
hand. Mr Ells is entirely right in pre- 
dicting for the United States a “leading 
and lonely role” in this region. 

Minor mistakes in geographical names— 
Safad and Safed are the same place—and 
a poor Index do not detract from this ob- 
jective and moderate study. It deserves to 
be widely read since, without a guide, the 
reader can easily go astray in the wilder- 
ness of conflicting claims and contentions 
surrounding Palestine. 

BRADFORD G MARTIN 

Author and Consultant on 

Middle Eastern Affairs 

Washington, D. C 


THomaAsS Hopckin. Nationalism in Colo- 
nial Africa Pp 216. New York New 
York University Press, 1957. $3.75. 


In this compact and readable book, Mr. 
Hodgkin gives an incisive account of the 
more significant features of nationalism in 
the postwar period of tropical colonial Af- 
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rica. His claims for the study are modest. 
In his own words: “It does not claim to be 
more than prolegomena to a study of Af- 
rican nationalism ” His “chief concern 1s 
to present, in small compass, the results of 
other men’s work; to indicate the boundary 
between what is known and what is un- 
known; to suggest connections and com- 
parisons; and to raise questions which fur- 
ther investigation might help to answer” 
(p 16) These stated aims are more than 
realized by the author. 

Crucial to an understanding cf Mr Hodg- 
kin’s analysis is his conception of national- 
ism. His inclination “is to use the term 
‘nationalist’ in a broad sense, to describe 
any organization or group that explicitly 
asserts the rights, claims and aspirations of 
a given African society (from the level of 
the language-group to that of ‘Pan-Africa’) 
in opposition to European authority, what- 
ever its institutional forms and objectives” 
(p 23). The author is aware that this 
somewhat inclusive formulation diverges 
from more limited usage which would re- 
strict the concept to “those types of or- 
ganization which are essentially political, 
not religious, economic or educational, in 
character, and which have as their object 
the realization of self-government or inde- 
pendence for a recognizable African nation, 
or nation-to-be” (p. 23). He, in contrast, 
prefers to view all significant manifesta- 
tions of opposition to European authority 
as implicitly or explicitly nationalistic in 
character. Such manifestations, in his view, 
are not confined to national congresses or 
political parties, consciously committed to 
nationalist objectives, but are present also 
in the myriad associations af the new 
towns, the tribal unions and trade unions, 
and other groupings and organizations which 
have emerged in response to new condi- 
tions and requirements. He stresses that 
opposition to European authority is not 
merely negative; from such reactions, as- 
pirations and activities emerge which result 
in the development of new ideas and social 
and political forms. 

In terms of this approach, Mr Hodgkin 
probes for the sources of oppos:tion to Eu- 
ropean authority, and he regards the towns 
as the primary context and source of this 
dynamic. Symptoms of nationalist senti- 
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ment, both embryonic and formalized in 
character, are described. He traces the 
growth and identifies the characteristics of 
national congresses and political parties: 
and he gives an extraordinarily perceptive 
analysis of the ideologies, doctrines, and 
myths which emerge as nationalist move- 
ments in Africa evolve and mature. 

One may be troubled by the author’s 
rather sweeping conception of nationalism 
in colonial Africa, or one may feel that 
he often imputes rather than demonstrates 
meaningful connections between national- 
ism and such phenomena as trade union 
activities and separatist church movements 
But such anxieties and doubts aside, this 
is a significant study. Not only does it 
contribute to a basic understanding of na- 
tionalism in Africa, but it provides, as well, 
suggestive leads and insights for students of 
nationalist movements in other parts of the 
world still partially or until recently under 
the control or subject to the authority of 
Western powers. 

Writiam O. Brown 

Director, African Research 

and Studies Program 
Boston University 


Ferrx Gross. Rhodes of Africa Pp ix, 
433 New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1957. $675 
This detailed biography of Rhodes is one 

that no student of South African history or 

of British mmperialism can disregard It is 

the story of a fabulous empire builder, a 

man who more fully than any other infar- 

nated the idea and spirit of imperialism 

Its author is a South African journalist of 

international experience who spent twelve 

years sifting through documentary sources 
of many languages and places to make this 
brutal portrait of Rhodes. 

Ignoble motives are not imputed to 
Rhodes, who was most sensitive to -that 
particular accusation. The ambition for 
money and for power that drove him on 
did not have him as sole beneficiary. In 
general, it was for the British Empire that 
he sought to paint with mmperial red as 
much of Africa as possible The author’s 
criticism is aimed at the unscrupulous 
methods Rhodes adopted for reaching his 
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high goal. The book makes it clear that 
if Rhodes found blood necessary to paint 
Africa red, blood had to flow. People who 
stood in his way had to be eliminated. 
Bribery or similar persuasion would be 
tried in the first instance because with 
Rhodes it was axiomatic that every man 
nad his price; if the obstructive person 
could not be “squared” in this way, decep- 
tion and force would be employed In one 
case, the author comes close to saying that 
even murder was used 

Rhodes so dormnated his associates that 
they, too, used the same methods mn work- 
ing for him. It was the son of the great 
missionary, Moffat, who deliberately de- 
ceived Lobengula into signing a paper 
which eventually robbed him and his peo- 
ple of their extensive lands. Rhodes’s 
closest friend, Dr. Jameson, was troubled 
by no moral scruples in planning for and 
making his raid into Transvaal The raid 
is studied in great detail, Gross going fur- 
ther than most writers in his charges 
against both Rhodes and Joseph Cham- 
berlain. The author even accuses Rhodes 
of blackmailing the Colonial Secretary into 
whitewashing him in Parliament Readers 
of this engrossing book will learn much 
about these and other events in the crowded 
history of South Africa. 

The book has two serious shortcomings. 
One is its lack of a bibliography; this is 
so large, according to the author, that a 
separate volume will be needed for its 
publication. Until then students will have 
to be satisfied with the copies placed on file 
in four different libraries. In America, the 
Library of Congress is the only one to re- 
ceive a copy The omission of footnotes 
is a far more serious fault in the book; ‘for 
here the author's excuse is merely a desire 
“not to interrupt the continuity of the 
story.” Every page has generous quota- 
tions from unidentified sources As a re- 
sult, the extreme conclusions of the book 
must remain under the cloud of a large 
black question mark until students are en- 
abled to verify the author’s challenging 
statements 

Harry R RUDIN 

Professor of History 

Yale University 
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Harotp Zink. The United States in Ger- 
many, 1944-1955 Pp. x, 374 Prince- 
ton. D. Van Nostrand Company, 1957 
$7.50 


The presence of the United States in 
Germany began as an invasion, continued 
as a hostile occupation, turned into a 
friendly occupation, and ended as an alli- 
ance—if not a new form of political sym- 
biosis. After Germany’s total surrender. 
America attempted an almost total reform 
of the conquered country, as 1t would seem 
today, this effort has been successful. Yet 
it remains unknown whether, to which de- 
gree, and in which field, it was American 
effort, rather than other factors, which 
made this success come to pass. The 
unique experiment of the postwar decade, 
in which the United States governed a 
quarter of Germany, can be reported and 
analyzed only against the full background 
of American as well as German political, 
social, and cultural history. 

Harold Zink is at present Professor of 
Political Science at Ohio State University. 
Previously, though sporadically, he was 
connected with various phases of United 
States military government in Germany and 
in 1950-51 served as its “chief historian.” 
In this book he has set out to present the 
history of the United States in Germany 
In order to achieve this task, an historian 
must cover much of recent German history, 
from surrender to sovereignty. But Dr 
Zink is mainly concerned with the complex 
and changing bureaucratic structure of the 
military government and with its programs 
of denazification, political reconstruction, 
exchanges, information, economics, labor, 
legislation, youth and “religious affairs ” 
Rather than a descriptive, let alone ana- 
lytical, history of the occupation—and an 
evaluation of its forces, failures, achieve- 
ments, and general impact—Dr. Zink has 
supplied us with a partial, limited contribu- 
tion to such a history. 

What the book offers, in the main, is a 
view of the “paper occupation” which suc- 
ceeded the “paper war” If this sector of 
World War II was distinguished for its 
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mass production of, and saturation bomb- 
ings by, military-bureaucratic written ma- 
terlal—which was often only slightly re- 
lated to, and widely ignored m reality— 
the output of memoranda, directives, sur- 
veys, reports, and reports on reports by 
United States military government person- 
nel in the occupation area has been no less 
impressive; its files, according to Dr. Zink, 
fill “approximately 70,000 square feet.” 
Much of it has found its way into Dr. 
Zink’s volume; but does this suffice for the 
history of the gigantic undertaking, while 
other available and important sources are 
neglected? Surely many competent stu- 
dents—whether they themselves took a 
leading part in the history of those years 
or watched it from close by—might doubt 
the adequacy of Dr. Zink’s approach. 

Since it is true that the “paper phase” of 
governmental planning and reporting did 
play an interesting and sometimes impor- 
tant part in the American occupation of 
Germany, this book does, therefore, con- 
tribute much to one chapter of its history. 
Unfortunately, personal generalizations and 
snap judgments—some quite misleading— 
are interspersed between the factual infor- 
mation, without being marked as such. 
Rather than expand the archivistic study 
into the “history” which it tries to pre- 
sent, these excursions lessen its usefulness 
If the author had drawn a visible border- 
line to separate all the official, factual, and 
therefore valuable informzétion on military- 
governmental operations, which he has col- 
lected in the bulk of his book, from his 
often superficial persona] impressions of 
people and events, his book could serve as 
a more useful reference work. 

NORBERT MUHLEN 
New York City 


Marion C. Siney. The Allied Blockade 
of Germany, 1914-1916. (University of 
Michigan Publications in History and 
Political Science, Vol. XXIII) Pp. x, 
339 Ann Arbor: University af Michi- 
gan Press, 1957. $6.50. 

When the German drive on Faris was 
stopped at the first battle of the Marne 
(September 6-12, 1914), it became obvious 
that the era of quick Bismarckian thrusts 
to victory was over Warld War I then 
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descended into the stalemate of trench war- 
fare, with such accompanying horrors as 
the blood bath of Verdun. In this situa- 
tion, economic warfare became of supreme 
importance Each side sought to blockade 
the other, to deny it the raw materials 
necessary for war, and to starve it into 
submission 

Dr Siney has produced a first-rate study 
showing how the British and French sought 
to disrupt the economic life of the Central 
Powers, particularly Germany. The major 
part of this meticulous book is devoted to 
the negotiations carried on from 1914 to 
1916 by the Allies—principally the British 
—with the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. The author’s account pro- 
vides a valuable addendum to the literature 
of World War I 

When the Germans, desperate for sup- 
plies, began to pay high prices, Scandi- 
navian merchants, especially, saw oppor- 
tunities for substantial profits. The Allies 
quickly realized that they were faced with 
the crucial task of closing the back door to 
Germany. Instead of stationing a naval 
force off German ports to seal off entrance 
and exit of all ships, the Allies decided 
upon other means of solving the problem. 
These included contraband lists, black lists, 
searches in home ports, control over ex- 
ports, navicerting (issuing a sort of com- 
mercial passport), rationing of neutral im- 
ports, and purchasing agreements. 

The measures fell into four categories: 
those based on belligerent maritime rates; 
those undertaken as reprisals against the 
illegal actions of German suomarines; those 
that constituted an exercise of sovereign 
rights; and those of pure policy, The legal 
pattern for the system was set by the Or- 
der in Council of March 11, 1915 and the 
French Decree of March 13, 1915, enacted 
in response to German submarine warfare. 

By the close of 1916, the Allied blockade 
of Germany was in full working order and 
as effective as it could be made without the 
intervention of the United States. The 
brunt of the burden inside Germany was 
borne not by the Army, which was sup- 
plied with ingenious ersatz materials, but 
by the civilian population. Labor, horses, 
agricultural implements, and wagons were 
all lacking; crops could neither be raised 
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nor harvested. Shortages were so great 
that neither rationing nor supplies received 
from the border neutrals could make up for 
the deficiency. It was precisely here that 
the Allies found the Achilles heel of Ger- 
many. ‘The German response was an all- 
out submarine campaign to break the back 
of the blockade and bring the war to a 
close. Instead, this action brought the 
Americans into the war and finally led to 
the doom of Germany. 

Dr. Siney has told her story well from 
the pertinent and-available documents. Her 
performance is all the more noteworthy be- 
cause she has gathered scattered and often 
fragmentary materials even though gener- 
ally governmental archives are not yet 
open. Her intended subsequent volume on 
the period from 1917 to 1919 will be 
awaited with interest by all students of 
World War I. 

Lovis L SNYDER 
` Professor of History 

The City College of New York 


LEONARD KREGER The German Idea of 
Freedom: History of a Political Tradi- 
tion Pp. xii, 540 Boston Beacon 
Press, 1957 $7.50. 


Professor Leonard Krieger of Yale Uni- 
versity has written an important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of the “German 
problem” In the defeat of liberal de- 
mocracy in Germany, a peculiar German 
attitude toward liberty was involved. An 
analysis of the German idea of freedom 
has long seemed indicated Dr Krieger 
now submits such an analysis Western 
liberalism affected German thought and in- 
stitutions, but as the author rightly points 
out the process was incomplete and un- 
integrated. Modern industrial civilization 
and society had to be grafted on the still 
strong foundation of a preindustrial aristo- 
cratic society. ‘This caused innumerable 
maladjustments and an ill-feeling which 
expressed itself, especially among the in- 
tellectuals, either in pessimism about the 
value of modern civilization or in a return 
to a much praised new authoritarianism. 
The psychological situation of the German 
intellectuals has been well characterized by 
Dr. Krieger “The Germans’ position half 
within and half without the Western com- 
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munity caused them to participate genu- 
inely in ideas and institutions of the West- 
em type while imparting new connotations 
and new associations to them” They 
named their own values in Western terms 
and thereby created a confusion in which 
their own brand of liberty or liberalism 
was regarded as superior to that of the 
West. This was seen not as a defect in 
freedom but as a distinctive German di- 
mension to freecom. 

In three sections Dr. Krieger shows the 
growth of this attitude from the territorial 
principalities of the eighteenth century to 
the development of liberal parties ın the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The 
Germans succeeded in making the idea of 
liberty not the polar antithesis but rather 
the historical associate of princely authority 
The various claims to human freedom were 
successively absorbed into the structure of 
monarchical authoritarian government with- 
out undermining its foundations. This 200- 
year-old association of aspects of modem 
liberty with the authoritarian tradition was 
smashed by the Nazis. Their defeat 
brought about a devaluation in the Ger- 
man mind of the traditional state There- 
by the central strand in German modern 
political tradition was cut and the stage set 
free for a possible new departure. 

The book is valuable both for the ma- 
terial which ıt presents and for its synthesis 
of this material. It is written for scholars 
and advanced students interested in mod- 
ern German history Why for such stu- 
dents—or for any reader—the title of the 
Berliner Tageblatt should be translated 
into Berlin Daily (and that is only one of 
many similar examples) is difficult to un- 
derstand. It would be comparable to a 
German author writing about the New 
Yorker Zeiten when he meant New York 
Times 

Hans KOHN 

Professor of History 

The City College of New York 


Ropert A. Kann. The Habsburg Empire: 
A Study in Integration and Dssintegra- 
tion Pp. mi, 227. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1957. $5.00. 


This will prove a most useful companion 
volume to Professor Kann’s basic work 
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on The Multinational Empire, published in 
1950 by Columbia University Press The 
Princeton Center for Research on World 
Political Institutions had invited Professor 
Kann to contribute to its inquiry into the 
history of political integration by studying 
the case of Austria-Hungary To do this 
it was necessary to return to the nationali- 
ties problem of the Habsburg Monarchy. 
which was the main obstacle to its integra- 
tion and the main reason for its disintegra- 
tion; it was not, however, the direct cause 
of its collapse and complete disappearance 
For this, as he rightly stresses in the first 
part of his study, was tke practically in- 
evitable result of a noninevitable war 

Turning to the process of integration and 
disintegration itself, or rather, as it had to 
be said in the given case, to “the problem 
of non-integration,”’ Professor Kann had to 
adhere strictly to the frame of the whole 
inquiry—no easy task-—and to a rather in- 
volved terminology which had to be ex- 
plained in the Appendix. He also had to 
explain in one of the notes the terms which 
he used in his special case, and it seems 
doubtful whether one of them, ‘“Trans- 
leithanian Austria” as designation of Hun- 
vary, has any legal basis, particularly after 
1867. 

In general, however, the author has suc- 
ceeded well in giving, on a limited number 
of pages, a clear and objective picture of 
conditions which in many respects were 
- really unique and can be properly under- 
stood only against a historical background 
of many centuries. Professor Kann was 
entirely correct when, in his brief sketch 
of the “historic setting,” he started with 
the early ninth century; and even more 
when he stressed the difficulty of satisfying 
those nationalities which in the course of 
that long process came under Habsburg 
-rule only in part. But ın the case of two 
of these nationalities, the Poles and the 
Ruthenians, he definitely overrated “the 
emotional drawing power” which tnose of 
tnem who were under Russian exercised on 
their kin in Austrian Galicia: on the con- 
trary, almost all Poles and most of the 
Ruthenians or Ukrainians, except the so- 
called Old Ruthenians, considered Galicia 
a Piedmont in the struggle for ultimate 
unification and liberation 
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Entirely new and highly provocative is 
the third part entitled “Supranational Man 
and Idea” Here, it should be noted, the 
author’s careful and well-balanced approach 
necessarily led him to the negative conclu- 
sion that in spite of a common pattern of 
institutions and behavior, and of a concept 
of “Austrian idea and mission,” the Mon- 
archy did not create “a typical Austrian 
man” Here and on many other pages of 
this book the reader. especially if familiar 
with the Austrian tradition, will find ample 
material for reflection and further study, 
particularly in the social and cultural field 

Oscar HALECKI 

Professor of East European History 

Fordham University 


Norman Ricoh and M. H FisHer (Eds.). 
The Holstein Papers: The Memoirs, 
Diaries and Correspondence of Friedrich 
von Holstein, 1837-1909, Vol. Il, Draries 
Pp. xix, 404 Cambridge Cambridge 
University Press, 1957. $8.50 
This second volume of Tke Holstein Pa- 

pers, available now in a very readable Eng- 

lish version, will arouse considerable in- 
terest among historians and lay readers 
who are devoted to the age of Bismarck 

Though he had been advised by his illus- 

trious chief that it was indiscreet for an 

officer of the foreign service to keep a 

diary, Holstein began to make a record of 

his daily encounters in the early 1880's. 

He took, however, the precaution of send- 

ing these leaves to his cousin, Ida von 

Stulpnagel, for safekeeping. The present 

volume starts with March of the year 1881 

and takes us to November of 1888, 

The outline of Bismarck’s foreign policy 
in these years was already well established, 
and one can hardly expect great surprises 
from the observations of a man who was 
not in a position to influence the funda- 
mental decisions. However, the Holstem 
papers deserve attention for more than one 
reason. Holstein was an imperfect pupil 
of Bismarck’s conduct of European affairs: 
in particular, he failed to understand Bis- 
marck’s basic concern for the preservation 
of peace in Europe On the contrary, Hoi- 
stein thought that “war was inevitable” 
and that Germany would find herself con- 
fronted with the necessity of fighting on 
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two fronts—that is, against France and 
Russia at the same time (p 361). He 
therefore opposed Bismarck’s attempts to 
keep the wire to St. Petersburg alive and 
judged that the famous Ruckversicherungs- 
vertrag of 1887 was a safety device, in- 
vented not so much for the welfare of Ger- 
many as to render its creator indispensable. 
“Qur policy with its criss-cross of com- 
mitments . resembles che tangle of 
lines at a big railway station. The chief 
pointsman thinks he can click everything 
into its proper place and hopes particu- 
larly that the greater the confusion the 
more indispensable he is” “p. 332) 
Holstein attributed the Reinsurance 
Treaty to Herbert Bismarck rather than 
to the aged prince, and he wrote: “The old 
man is led by his son and the son is led by 
vanity and the Russian Embassy.” Hol- 
stein revealed here the pathological streak 
of suspicion in his intellectual outlook 
which in his later life played such a de- 
structive role in Ins blueprinting of Ger- 
man foreign policy He was quite obvi- 
ously jealous of Herbert, as he was an- 
tagonistic to Bismarck’s son-in-law, Kuno 
von Rantzau, whom he challenged to a 
duel on the grounds of a trifling matter of 
social etiquette. If his judgment was im- 
paired on such occasions, he showed, on 
the other hand, a remarkable astuteness in 
gauging the main personalties of the im- 
penal court, especially the future Kaiser 
and the crown princess Victoria. The 
reader of these diaries will be amazed at 
the extent to which the death of the old 
emperor and the impending succession, 
with 1ts anticipated change toward a more 
liberal regime, overshadowed both domestic 
and international discussions m Germany 
of the 1880’s. Holstein shared the unfa- 
vorable judgment of Victoria that Bis- 
marck professed, and he was fully aware 
of the weaknesses in Wilhelm II’s charac- 
ter. From the anecdotes preserved in Hol- 
stein’s diary we receive the impression of 
a morbid vanity as the main ingredient in 
the psychological make-up of the Kaiser. 
Finally, there is, though unconscious, a 
sociological element in these pages that de- 
serves attention The circles in which Hol- 
stein moved were, quite naturally, those of 
the diplomatic world. It would seem as 
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though the bourgeois class, which was then 
making powerful strides, did not exist for 
him. The names that figure tıme and again 
in his record are those of the high and low 
nobility and, strangely enough, those of 
Jewish financiers such as Bleichroder and 
Baron von Meyer-Cohn. Here we find 
one more confirmation of the social vacuum 
in which Germany’s foreign policy was 
conducted, 

This volume is carefully annotated and 
carries both a biographical and a subject 
Index which enhances its usefulness. 

GERHARD MASUR 

Professor of History 

Sweet Briar College 


ELEONORE STERLING Er ist wie du. Ats 
der Fruhgeschichte des Antisemitismus in 
Deutschland (1815-1850). Pp. vii, 235. 
Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1956. No 
price, 

The massacre of millions of Jews by 
asphyxiation mm gas ovens marked a low 
point in the history of civilization. It has 
been necessary to invent a new name— 
genocide—for this stupendous crime against 
humanity. How was ıt possible for such a 
highly civihzed people as the Germans to 
descend into barbarism in this most grue- 
some fashion? How can one “clarify the 
inexplicable”? 

The thesis that Nazi anti-Semitism was 
a “sudden catastrophe” that struck the Ger- 
man people—one of the lesser contnbu- 
tions of the brilliant Friedrich Meinecke— 
is plainly untenable. One must dig deeply 
into German history to find its roots And 
the subject demands not a highly charged 
emotional reaction but the calmness and 
earnestness of the conscientious historian. 

Eleonore Sterling has produced an excel- 
lent book and one of the best and most en- 
lightening ever written on this painful sub- 
ject. It is a model study, in organization, 
in content, and in wnting. Concerned pri- 
maruy with the Vorgeschichte of the anti- 
Semitism that led to the horrors of 1933-. 
45, the study is limited to the period from 
1815 to 1850. The author has gone to the 
archives and painstakingly gleaned the most 
significant contemporary material not only 
on anti-Semitism but also on the general 
socioeconomic pattern of the period She 
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has utilized not only the tested methods of 
historical research but also the best tech- 
niques of modern sociology 

Dr. Sterling divides her work into four 
major sections: (1) The Reality—the his- 
torical hypothesis of the conflict as ex- 
pressed in general and Jewish history in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 
(2) The Expostulation—the theological and 
secular image of Jews and Judaism; (3) 
The Theory—the dislocation of theological 
ideas in the sphere of sociopolitical theo- 
ries; and (4) The History—the secularized 
Christian-Jewish relationships of the era. 
Within this ingenious framework. rather 
than a chronological or geographical one, 
the author presents the results cf her me- 
ticulous scholarship. 

It is demonstrated adequately here that 
early German anti-Semitism embodied not 
only mutual theological enmity between 
Judaism and Christianity but even more a 
reflection of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic structure of the era. Anti-Semitism 
was in effect one response by the German 
bourgeoisie to its endangered position in a 
difficult period Psychologically, zhe hatred 
of Jews was a hatred of Germans against 
themselves. In the Jews the Germans saw 
a reflected image of their own misery. 

Dr. Sterling shows a rare research talent 
in seeking out the strands and weaving 
them into a recognizable historical pattern. 
It is to be hoped that she will augment her 
superb book with another study bringing 
the subject up to 1945. 

Leurs L. SNYDER 

Professor of History 

The City College of New York 


MINNA R. FALK. History of Germany: 
From the Reformation to the Present 
Day. Pp. x, 438. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. $6.00 
According to the advertisement on its 

dust cover, this brief survey, “in a well- 

balanced division of space covering four 
centuries -of German history, emphasizes 
factual material essential to an understand- 
ing of modern Germany.” Actually, except 
for the first seventy-six pages, the book 
covers the same ground, chronologically at 
least, as the excellent work by Koppel 
S. Pinson, Modern Germany (Macmillan, 
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1954) which begins with the period of the 
French Revolution and which filled an 
acute need in historical literature 

The present work unfortunately has no 
such raison d’étre, and even as a popular 
survey it adds little to the earlier works by 
S. H. Steinberg, Veit Valentin, and the pro- 
vocative A J.P. Taylor, It consists largely 
of familiar summaries and unsupported 
(often unsupportable) generalizations, to- 
gether with many half-truths, clichés, and 
fallacious conclusions. The style is infe- 
licitous and occasionally obscure, marred 
by grammatical errors, misused words, and 
arbitrary terminology The number of er- 
rors ın spelling the names of persons and 
places decidedly exceeds the permissible 
limit, even in this age of illiterate type- 
setters and overworked editors. More seri- 
ous is the confusion of personal names. 
Thus, Count Claus Schenk von Stauffen- 
berg appears as Georg von Stauffenberg; 
Austen Chamberlain as Joseph Chamber- 
lain; and Anton Drexler, the early founder 
of Hitlers German Workers’ Party, ap- 
pears twice as Anton Feder. These exam- 
ples, which could be multiphed at will, are 
unfortunately accompanied by numerous 
factual errors, though mostly of a minor 
nature. Only a few need be pointed out. 
“German Silesia” was not Incorporated by 
Czechoslovakia ın 1919 (p 319); the 
Schutzstaffel was not formed after the 
Roehm purge in 1934 (p. 349) but in 
1929; the final payment Germany had to 
make under the Lausanne Reparation 
Agreements was not $2 billion (p. 349) 
but $750 mullion, the Turks did not close 
the Mediterranean to Allied shipping in 
1914 (p. 299) but the Straits and the 
Black Sea; and the Daily Telegraph epi- 
sode occurred not in 1909 (p 281) but in 
1908. 

Although the author served for three 
years with the military government in Ger- 
many and Austria, she regrettably gives 
the reader only the barest summary of de- 
velopments since World War II; this is in 
contrast to the “full discussion of the pres- 
ent government of the Federal Republic 
and the situation in eastern Germany,” as 
promised by the publisher on the dust 
jacket It is strange indeed to find a fa- 
miliar institution like the Bundestag re- 
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peatedly referred to as the “Volkstag” 
(was the author thinking of the Volks- 
kammer in eastern Germany?). The hap- 
hazardly selected Bibliography, in which 
even the most familiar names appear dis- 
figured, glaringly reflects the general char- 
acter of the book. 
CARL G. ANTHON 
Associate Professor of History 
American University of Beirut 


MICHAEL P. Focarty. Cèristtan Democ- 
racy in Western Europe, 1820-1953. 
(International Studies of the Committee 
on Intemational Relations, University of 
Notre Dame.) Pp. xviii, 461. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1957. $6.75. 

This book by Michael P. Fogarty, British 
economist and Catholic layman, is a careful 
and detailed study of Christian Democracy 
from its origins to 1953. 

In a sociological and economic discus- 
sion, comprising the first two parts of the 
book, the author explains the origin and 
characteristics of the movement. Part III 
1§ an historical survey of Christian De- 
mocracy from 1820 to 1950. Aspects 
touched upon include relations of the 
Catholic Church to the State, how the 
Protestants developed their own Christian 
Democracy, and the rise of labor move- 
ments which adopted a positive Christian 
as opposed to a materialist-socialist policy. 
On the whole, the Christian Democrats are 
said to be found in their greatest strength 
in a belt of territory extending across Cen- 
tral Europe from Belgium through Austria. 

The relative strength of the unions 
formed under Christian Democratic aus- 
pices, whether Catholic or Protestant on 
the one hand or Socialist-inspired trade un- 
ions on the other, is dealt with in detail. 
It is presented both in the text and by 
statistical tables embodied in the chapters. 
These tables list figures for Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, France, 
and Italy. 

The ways in which Christian Democrats 
differed greatly from the Socialists in meth- 
ods, aims, and ideology are made clear by 
the author. While the Socialists advocated 
public ownership and national planning, 
the Christian Democrats favored a decen- 
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tralized economy of industrial self-govern- 
ment. Under this latter system, firms were 
independently owned and managed; em- 
ployees participated in management, own- 
ership, and profits; and their trade unions 
and employers’ associations collaborated. 
Contrary to the Marxian belief in working- 
class advancement through class war and 
revolution, Fogarty presents Christian De- 
mocracy as standing more for individual 
personality and the Christian ideal, with 
its belief in the “supernatural as well as in 
the earthly destiny of man.” 

Later chapters deal with Christian Demo- 
cratic responsibility for management, mid- 
dle-class and farmers’ associations as well 
as for youth and family movements with 
much detail as to their formation and ac- 
tivities. An extensive chapter deals with 
the Christian Democratic political parties 
in the various countries, 

Chapters XXII and XXIII are entitled 
“Is a New Orientation in Sight.” By the 
use of text and of numerous statistical 
tables, Fogarty here discusses such ques- 
tions as the changing strength of Christian 
Democracy in the various countries, the 
Church’s stake in education, the propor- 
tion of baptized Catholics who actually 
practice their religion and attend mass 
regularly, and the characterization of such 
regular churchgoers—both Catholic and 
Protestant—as to sex, age, occupation, 
place of residence, and political views. 

The book concludes with a discussion of 
Christian Democracy in the perspective of 
church history and of Chnistianity itself, 
Many valuable conclusions are drawn but 
the brevity of this review does not permit 
discussion of them The periods of Early 
Christianity, the Middle Ages, the Refor- 
mation, the sixteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies, the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies in which a new advance and syn- 
thesis is recorded, the role of the laity, the 
relevance of revelation, all these are topics 
discussed. The author concluded that “the 
Protestant contribution to the Christian 
Democratic movements would not have 
been possible without Protestant aware- 
ness of the Church as an organized body 
and of their own responsibilities as mem- 
bers of it. Catholics for their part could 
have contributed little to Christian De- 
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nocracy if they had not taken over from 
Protestantism its tradition of flexible ad- 
iptation to current trends and in particular 
ts traditional emphasis on the role of the 
aity.” 

The author has produced a stimulating 
300k which shows admirable balance and 
yerspective. At times the style appears 
oo detailed and labored; this is perhaps 
jue to the complexity of the subject dis- 
cussed 

James EDWARD GILLESPIE 

Professor of History, Emeritus 

The Pennsylvania State University 


CHARLES P. McVICKER Titotsm: Pattern 
for International Communism. Pp. xx, 
332. New York: St Martin’s Press; 
London Macmillan & Company, 1957. 
$6 00. 

Based on the author’s doctoral thesis at 
Princeton University, the book is a survey 
of the development of the political and so- 
zial systems of Yugoslavia after that coun- 
‘ry’s expulsion from the Cominfozm. The 
ntroductory chapter covers, very briefly, 
‘he reorganization of Yugoslavia after 
Tito’s partisan army captured Belgrade on 
October 20, 1944 It is followed by a 
more detailed chapter dealing with “Nine- 
‘een Fifty—The Year of Change’; a sec- 
tion titled “Decentralization to Remedy 
Over-Bureaucratization” which 1s focused 
on major economic, agricultural, political- 
administrative, social, and legal reforms; 
and the concluding section, “Major Ideo- 
logical Developments,” which deals with the 
role of the state, the role of the party and 
the Popular Front Organization, and the 
new stress upon the individual. McVicker’s 
conclusion is that “Titoism is neither com- 
munism as it is practiced in the Soviet Un- 
ion nor democracy as it is known in West- 
ern liberal societies Instead it is a com- 
promise, a synthesis of those parts of 
Marxism-Leninism and those parts of West- 
ern democracy which the Yugoslav leaders 
consider necessary or practical to their 
cause” (p 305) Furthermore, “as a sys- 
tem of munority rule, Titoism is at best a 
benevolent dictatorship which attempts to 
recognize human rights but does not dare 
to grant the one human right which is fun- 
damental—the right of the individual to 
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choose his own government and to control 
his government’s theoretical and practical 
aims” (p. 305) 

Roughly speaking, McVicker’s work is 
the best available survey in English of 
Titoism In that respect we must be 
thankful to the author since we have seen 
lately too many books—not to speak of 
articles—on Tito and Titoism; most of 
them are written with fervor and indict 
Tito as well as his system. Hence it is re- 
freshing to discover here a book which por- 
trays calmly, and in language any one can 
understand, the intricacies of Titoism. In 
fact, the book could serve well as a text 
for the few courses in Central-Eastern- 
Balkan Europe offered in this country 

Yet the handling of the topic 1s not 
without some glaring weaknesses The re- 
viewer has a definite impression that the 
author has allowed himself to be snared in 
theoretical and legalistic claims and for- 
mulas of Titoism, as shown in his numer- 
ous references in his footnotes to five jour- 
nals published by the Belgrade regime. 
Here and there, McVicker cites “other” 
authorities (R. N. C. Hunt, Hugh Seton- 
Watson, H F. Armstrong, A. B. Ulam, L. 
Adamic, and so forth) but fails to note 
the existence of several other penetrating 
analyses. From that point of view, a good 
bibliography would have helped McVicker’s 
offering immeasurably. Finally, the au- 
thor’s tendency to allow his presentation 
to be snared in legalistic and semantic tech- 
nicalities of approach induced him to treat 
weakly such traditional and subtle ideo- 
logical undercurrents as the influence of 
Pan-Slavism in Tito’s schemes 

Basically, then, McVicker’s original theme 
is good, but it could have been strengthened 
by more skillful handling. 

JosePpH S. RoucEK 

Professor of Sociology and 

Political Science 

University of Bridgeport 


R Duprey Epwarps and T. DESMOND 
WuLramĮms (Eds.) The Great Famine: 
Studies in Irish History, 1845-52. Pp. 
xvi, 517. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. $6.00. 

The Great Famine in Ireland in the late 

1840’s was “a watershed” in Irish social, 
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and political history; and it had profound 
repercussions on Anglo-Irish relations and 
on the character of the population of sev- 
eral other countries, notably the United 
States, Canada, and Australia. Among 
other consequences, it produced the great- 
est population movement of the nineteenth 


century. It destroyed one Ireland and cre-~ 


ated another, “which was not confined 
within the shores of one small island.” 

In assessing responsibility for the Great 
Famine, most Irishmen have been inclined 
to blame the landlords and the British and 
to agree with Charles Gavan Duffy that 
the Famine was nothing less than “a fear- 
ful murder committed on the mass of the 
people.” The editors of the present volume 
reach a different conclusion: “Human limi- 
tations and timidity dominate the story of 
the Great Famine, but of great and de- 
liberately imposed evil in high positions of 
responsibility there is little evidence. . 
The conventions of the day proved stronger 
than even the best intentions.” 

The seven chapters in the volume, each 
by a different author, deal respectively 
with Ireland on the eve of the Famine, ag- 
riculture, the political story of the Famine 
period, organization and measures for re- 
lief, the medical history of the Famine, 
Trish emigration, and- the Famine in oral 
tradition. Each chapter is well docu- 
mented and breaks new ground; this is 
done either by presenting fresh evidence 
or by drawing upon new sources to docu- 
ment familiar aspects of the Famine story. 
Of special interest are Kevin Nowlan’s ac- 
count of the impotence and lack of unity 
within the repeal movement during the 
Famine years; Thomas O’Neull’s descrip- 
tion of the organization and administration 
of relief, with particular attention to re- 
lief by public works, the soup-kitchen 
scheme, and poor law relief; and Sir Wil- 
liam MacArthur’s medical history of the 
Famine, with its precise identification of 
the cause of the disaster—“a fungus dis- 
ease of the potato due to Phytophthora 
infestans”—and his account of the Famine 
epidemics—typhus, relapsing fever, dysen- 
tery, and scurvy. 

In the Foreword the editors modestly 
state that the “‘present collection of studies 


.: . does not claim to be a definitive his- 
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tory of the Great Famine but rather a con- 
tribution tawards such a history.” The in- 
dividual chapters are presented without edi- 
torial comment and there is no concluding 
chapter. Unfortunately, the editors felt 
that because of “zhe dearth of specialised 
studies in Irish economic history in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies,” they could not include any essay 
on the long-term implications of the Great 
Famine. This is carrying scholarly caution 
to a fault. There is, in fact, a widespread 
agreement among all of the authors on 
fundamental interpretations, and the vol- 
ume holds together-remarkably well. It is 
the outstanding single work on the Great 
Famine and a particularly important con- 
tribution to modern Irish history. 
NorMan D. PALMER 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Pennsylvania 


Wurm Harpy McNEILL. Greece: Ameri- 
can Aid m Action, 1947-1956. Pp. x, 
240. New York: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1957. $3.00. 


This is a sound and solid report on 
Greece, dealing, as it does, with the effects 
of American aid on its economy, its poli- 
tics, and its society in general. The au- 
thor is no tyro in this field, having been a 
member of The Twentieth Century Fund’s 
team which visited Greece and published a 
report in 1948. This latest book is, in 
essence, a summary and an evaluation of 
American efforts in behalf of this little 
country-—whose strategic importance to the 
Western world is equalled only by the 
magnitude of the problems which confront 
it—in its struggle to survive as a free 
nation. 

The auzhor believes that real gains have 
been mace. Agricultural productivity has 
been increased through the work of Greek 
and American agricultural extension per- 
sonnel; these groups stimulated and spear- 
headed the expanded use of fertilizers, the 
introduction of new crops, the improvement 
of seed, the extension of water control and 
irrigation and the development of other 
modern arming and marketing methods. 
American engineers and dollars constructed 
a modern highway system of trunk and dirt 
roads which corstitutes “the most funda- 
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mental of all the great changes wrought 
by the American aid program in Greece ” 
Its effect was to break down, once and for 
all, the traditional isolation of Greek vil- 
lages; for these are still the backbone of 
the nation in spite of rapidly increasing 
urbanization. American aid, supplementing 
earlier British military assistance, defeated 
communism in Greece—of that there can 
be no doubt. Whether or not communism 
will stay defeated there, Mr McNeill is 
unwilling to say. In this connection, he 
points out that substantial pockets of dis- 
affection and discontent still exist in the 
hill villages and within the urban proletariat 
whose economic lots have not materially 
improved. Whether or not modern mdus- 
try can gain a foothold in Greece is still a 
moot question in spite of the establishment 
of a great public power grid that covers 
the entire nation and makes available for 
the first time electric power in quantity and 
at a reasonable price. 

On the positive side also is the fact that 
there are now top-ranking civil servants in 
the economic ministeries of the. national 
government who understand and work en- 
thusiastically for the real needs of Greece 
—the improvement of the nation’s balance 
of payments and the expansion of employ- 
ment opportunities. Furthermore, the re- 
vitalization of Greek local government has 
produced “highly beneficial results in some 
localities at least.” Both of these improve- 
ments were brought about through the 
American mission’s interest in upgrading 
public administration so that more effective 
use of American aid could be made 

But of course money—even 2144 bullion 
dollars coupled with topflight administra- 
tive and technical assistance—could not re- 
make, in a period of nine years, a country 
which in spite of superficial similarities to 
Western culture is still basically Near East- 
ern in social habit and mental outlook. 
Nor could it heal the wounds inflicted by 
years of war, occupation, and revolution 
which have been the lot of Greece during 
most of the twentieth century. Greek poli- 
tics remain unstable; inflation has not been 
controlled; poverty is still the condition of 
a substantial majority of the eight million 
inhabitants; and the Cyprus question re- 
mains unresolved 
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But Mr. McNeill feels that if present 
trends continue, Greece will be back on her 
feet economically in a few years, and then 
the nation can enter a period of internal so- 
cial stability which has eluded it for more 
than a generation. Al this presupposes 
that neither war nor international eco- 
nomic depression comes again; for Greece 
will contmue to be helpless in the face of 
these ever-present dangers—with or without 
American aid 

An excellent feature of this book is the 
intimate glimpses mto six different types 
of villages and the analysis of life in the 
towns and cities—especially Athens, the 
Piraeus, and Salonika. Altogether, Mr. 
McNeill has written a rewarding book 

HAroLD F ALDERFER 

Deputy Superintendent of 

Public Instruction 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Hersert Fers Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin: 
The War They Waged and the Peace 
They Sought. Pp. x, 692. Princeton. 
Princeton University Press, 1957. $6.95. 


With this remarkable volume, Herbert 
Feis carries out another of his even-tem- 
pered and lucid exercises in the unraveling 
of the knottiest episodes of our modern 
history. Having traversed The Road to 
Pearl Harbor and clarified The China 
Tangle, he now faces up to the most intri- 
cate and tricky problem of all—the story 
of the rise and decline of the great war- 
time partnersaip between the United States, 
Britain, and the Soviet Union. His man- 
ner 1s, as usual, patient and cool; his re- 
search thorough; his judgment reasoned 
and astute, with generous moral feelings 
tempered by a consistent understanding of 
the burdens of responsibility. 

Though Dr Feis has had access to the 
papers of Averell Harriman and to State 
Department records (one regrets, by the 
way, that he has not given exact citations 
of these manuscript sources in his foot- 
notes), his story does not contain a great 
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deal of new material What counts rather 
is his success in bringing order into a con- 
fusion of issues and documents—this, and 
the astringent sanity of his summations. 
He explodes the myth that “unconditional 
surrender” was an umpulsive Rooseveltian 
inspiration at Casablanca. He throws light 
on such murky questions as Churchill’s al- 
leged demand for a Balkan invasion and 
the fate of the proposed American postwar 
credit to the Soviet Union. 

He is crisp and perceptive on his leading 
characters. Roosevelt emerges as the san- 
guine pragmatist in his attitude toward 
Russia As for Churchill, Dr. Feis writes 
that he could not evade “the curious con- 
clusion that Churchill’s views of what might 
be hoped and expected of the Russian 
rulers were more volatile than Roosevelt’s. 
The narrative, alas, comes to a rather 
abrupt end in May 1945. A final para- 
graph sketches what came after but con- 
cludes, to the reader’s disappointment, that 
“all this and much more awaits another op- 
portumity, other narrators and other inter- 
preters, and a freer and fuller disclosure of 
the record.” 

One could have wished that Dr. Feis had 
occasionally broadened his focus. I think, 
for example, that a study of instructions 
given to national Communist parties might 
have afforded useful clues to Soviet pur- 
poses and timing. Certainly the famous 
Duclos comment on Browderism in the 
April 1945 Ca/sers du Communisme must 
have expressed a basic policy decision taken 
somewhere in the recesses of the Kremlin. 
By concentrating on the diplomatic ex- 
changes among his three great figures, 
Dr. Feis sometimes misses the illumination 
which events outside the diplomatic orbit 
often cast on diplomacy. Still, this does 
not detract from the book’s success as a 
brilliant and masterly study in diplomatic 
history. 

ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 

Professor of History 

Harvard University 


B.E Matecer Establishment of the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation and Umted 
States Pohcy: A Case Study m Inter- 
national Organization. Pp. 194. New 
York: Frederick A Praeger, 1957 $5.00. 
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In their autobiographical publications, 
key figures ın world affairs have frequently 
thrown new light on the events of their 
AL best, such personalized history 
warrants gentle handling by the student. 
Still, the man who played a key role can 
generally be counted upon to have in- 
sights not available to other, more re- 
moved, observers. 

In this little book, Dr. Matecki attempts 
to give an analytical account of the crea- 
tion of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion Apparently, he was not an insider 
in a pertinent United States government 
agency or international organization at the 
time. Nor is there any documentary ma- 
terial yet available from the pen of key 
people on either the international or the 
national side. The resul: is a rather la- 
bored piecing together of a chain of events. 
One cannot be certain of their relationship. 
Even if they were all related, they would 
not conszitute sufficient proof of Dr Ma- 
tecki’s points. 

These specific tasks are (1) to discover 
whether the “idea of an IFC, first publicly 
expounded by the U. S. International De- 
velopment Advisory Board, had its source” 
in international rather than national agen- 
cies and (2) what caused the United 
States, long negative toward the establish- 
ment of such an international organ, to 
shift its views late in 1954. In particular, 
did the views of mternational institutions 
influence this shift in United States policy? 
A good internationalist, Dr. Matecki likes 
to feel that there has been this type of in- 
ternational influence upon national policy. 
His book does argue that this was the case 
On the basis of my own governmental ex- 
perience in this general grea through 1952, 
rather taan on the basis of the book, I am 
convinced that Dr. Matecki is correct. 
Personally, I doubt tha: it is worthwhile 
to venture a general proof on such mat- 
ters——unless in this case the author could 
speak for Eugene R. Black, President of 
the International Bank, and George M. 
Humphrey, the United States Secretary of 
the Treasury when the shift in our posi- 
tion occurred. 

Indeed, the elaborate putting together of 
bits anc pieces of evidence, which make the 
case, results not only in an unconvincing 
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total but in some distortion of rather 
straightforward relationships. The IFC 


emerges aS an organization whose potential’ 


importance is of greater significance than 
even its most ardent well-wishers claim. 
United States citizens who are staff mem- 
bers in international organizations take on 
an exaggerated importance for our national 
policy. The subheading, “Subservience of 
International Bank to United States—a 
Myth,” is a formulation which misses its 
essential intimacy with an international or- 
ganization whose function is a task close 
to the policy interests of its most influ- 
ential member nation. Many more illus- 
trations might be given. 

If the judgments of this reviewer are 
strong, it is clearly not because I doubt 
the author’s “answers” nor the importance 
of a better understanding of national-in- 
ternational agency relationships. I simply 
submit that the origins of ideas and their 
play in the national-international commu- 
nities of Washington and the United Na- 
tions are not amenable to documentation 
by the usual social science methods. There 
may be an opportunity here for the care- 
fully structured interviews of the psycholo- 
gist. Most fruitful, it seems to me, would 
be the records of a conference for which 
the half dozen key individuals involved in 
the creation of IFC were brought together 


with a few social scientists interested in < 


the role of international organization in 
national policy. Princeton University, at 
which Dr. Matecki was a visiting fellow 
while he worked on this study, has con- 
ducted a number of conferences of this 
type, and with very happy results. 
WILFRED MALENBAUM 
Visiting Professor of Economics 
Center for International Studies 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


CHARLES S. CAMPBELL, JR. Anglo-Ameri- 
can Understanding, 1898-1903. Pp. vu, 
385. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1957. $5.50. 


Dr. Campbell has shown again what per- 


haps should not need to be shown: that a ` 


scholar of industry, intelligence, and criti- 
cal acuteness can take a theme that one is 
disposed to write off as hackneyed, if not 
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completely exhausted, and make of it a 
living and important topic. This he has 
done; but not by pursuing novelty or para- 
dox for its own sake He is content to at- 
cept traditional judgments when the evi- 
dence justifies them. He thinks that Anglo- 
American understanding was a good thing, 
that the settlement of various more or less 
serious disputes was a good thing, and that 
the men of intelligence and good will who 
contributed to this end deserved to be 
thought well of by their respective coun- 
tries. He praises men who have been al- 
ready justly praised: Julian Pauncefote, 
Henry White, and, a litte less convinc- 
ingly, John Hay. He finds little to say to 
elevate the rank of Henry Cabot: Lodge 
as a statesman. He treats Theodore Roose- 
velt with sympathy, and yet a touch of 


“irony. He is, ıt may be suggested, a little 


too severe on the Canadians and, possibly 
in compensation, a little tco kind to Lord 
Alverstone. Was he “the most eminent 
jurist in England”? He was Lord Chief 


"Justice, and ranked as such by the Lord 


Chancellor, so that this was not even for- 
mally true. But in any case, a jurist and 


a judge are not necessarily the same thing, 


and Alverstone, the Sir Richard Webster 
of the Parnell affair, was not much more 
a jurist than Lodge. 

Dr. Campbell’s main contribution lies in 
making clear the sometimes, neglected fact 
that there were not merely’ formal but 
serious issues dividing the three countries, 
most notably dividing Canada and the 
United States. He makes plain how often 
rational and generous American policy was 
bedeviled by senatorial vanity and by the 
political necessity of placating the voters of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts. It was from 
there that “Gussie Gardner” was sent to 
Congress, a fact important only because 
Representative Gardner was the son-in-law 
of Senator Lodge. On this “reef of Nor- 
man’s woe” how much was wrecked! One 
is almost ‘tempted to sympathize with 


-Lodge and to apply to him the French 


song, launched at the expense of President 
Grévy at the time of “l’affaire Wilson.” 
quel malheur d’avoir un gendre. 

From the point of view of 1957, one of 
the most important novel notes struck by 
this able narrative is the continuing sloven- 
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liness of the Foreign Office’s attitude to the - 


urgency of American questions. That after 
one Venezuelan affair there should have 
been a second is almost unthinkable. One 
is not surprised that, at a,critical moment, 
Lord Lansdowne was at Bowood, as if he 
had been a later Foreign Secretary or 
Prime Minister making things easy for 
Hitler! The other novel (or archaic) point 
of, view is the cavalier way in which 
both Britain and the United States pushed 
Canada around ‘Those. were not the days 
of a six-cent premium on the Canadian 
dollar! There is some comic relief pro- 
vided by Wilhelm II invading the bedroom 
of the British ambassador and a lot of 
light on the impact of the Boer War on 
British policy. But it must be pointed out 
not only that the “A. C. Corbett” of page 
59 (later Lord Rowallan) was not the 
“member for Glasgow’—there were then 
seven—but that he did not represent the 
business district, the Central Division. He 
was a worthy and philanthropic politician 
of the second rank, but he was not an in- 
trinsically weighty figure. 
D W. Brocan 
Professor of Political Science 
Cambridge University 


CARL BERGER. The Korea Knot: A Mii- 
tary-Pohtical History Pp 206. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1957. $5.00. 


For centuries Korea has been recognized 
as a key strategic peninsula in Asia and a 
focal area for the conflicting interests of 
major powers. Ravaged by war and by 
foreign occupation for the past half cen- 
tury, Korea has been called the “Balkans 
of the Orient”; and she has been trampled 
in turn by neighboring powers. Subjected 
to strong external pressures, Korea’s free- 
dom to make decisions concerning her own 
fate has been drastically limited, and her 
present status is a clear example of the 
futilities and tensions of the post-Yalta 
world. The Korea Knot, written by Mr. 
Berger, a former newspaperman, is a sur- 
vey of a short Korean history. It covers 
the crucial decade between 1943, when the 
United States formally re-entered Korean 
political affairs, and 1953, when the Ko- 
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rean conflict was brought to an inconclu- 
sive end. 

In fact, this text is a political rather than 
a military history of Korea. The story 
related here is of tragic political events in 
Korea after the post-Yalta world. It is the 
brief story of a grim struggle for indepead- 
ence on tae part of the long-subjugated 
Korean people; of diplomatic and political 
maneuvers by the Great Powers of the 
world; and of bloody combat ın an un- 
happy “Land of the Morning Calm,” which 
occupies a strategic position on the rim of 
the vast and sprawling Asian continent. 

Beginning with a brief account of the 
troubled historical past of this strategic 
peninsula, Mr. Berger, a former army his- 
torian, sets the stage for Korea’s catas- 
trophic hcur—the result of the division of 
a once-unted nation into two countries at 
the end o? World War II Itis this divi- 
sion, the author maintains, which is the key 
to the Korean tragedy. His book ranges 
from the Cairo Pledge to the present. It — 
examines the shifts in international diplo- 
macy, Soviet Russia’s change in attitude 
after Yalta and the death of Roosevelt, 
and the irtransigence of Soviet Russia’s oc- 
cupation 2f northern Korea after the sur- 
render of Japan in 1945. 

The author also vividly describes North 
Korea’s invasion of South Korea and Presi- 
dent Truman’s convictions on this point 
which led to the United Nations action to 
meet the challenger under the leadership of 
the United States. The bitter warfare of 
the “polize action,” the world-wide shock 
of the Chinese “volunteer” army’s sudden 
entry into North Korea, the recall of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, the struggles to 
work out the armistice, President Rhee’s 
despairing attempts to force the unifica- 
tion of Korea, all these events the author 
attempts to unfold in dramatic sequence. 

In summarizing the political happenings 
of the last decade in Korea, there is some 
repetition in the description of events and 
material in the organization of the book 
which reduces its interest. The true in- 
ternal pclitical picture in North and South 
Korea since the establishment of their gov- 
ernments in 1948 is not thoroughly covered 
in this textbook: the future of Korea de- 
pends upon large issues on several differ- 
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ent levels, beginning with the contest for 
supremacy among Korean political leaders 
in both North and South Korea. 

Although The Korea Knot tries to be 
a detailed study that puts the newspaper 
headlines of the recent past into the per- 
spective of history, this book requires more 
carefully documented materials to supple- 
ment its excellent maps, pertinent statistics, 
informative photographs, valuable detailed 
Bibliography, and selected official docu- 
ments on Korea in the Appendix. With 
commentary analysis, this book would be 
a more readable account of the Korean con- 
flict—the events leading to it, its interna- 
tional repercussions, and its possible future 
effects If the author were more objective, 
the reader would have an enlightening in- 
terpretative history of the United States’s 
foreign policy in Korea and-gain new in- 
sight into the unhappy plight to which 
power politics has brought the “Land of 
the Morning Calm ” 

Because of the disunited political status 
of Korea, it may perhaps be too difficult 
to present the full significance of all of 
these events having nation-wide applica- 
bility to Korean political affairs How- 
ever, a more comprehensive study, with 
more commentary and with sufficient back- 
ground to place it in perspective with re- 
gard to the issue of the reunification of 
Korea, may be written; such a work would 
make an important contribution to our 
understanding of the dilemmas—-war and 
peace, freedom and repression—which still 
face a divided world. 

Kyung CHo CHUNG 

Monterey, Calif. 


Marcom W. CAGLE and FRANK A MAN- 
son. The Sea War in Korea. Pp. xix, 
555. Annapolis: United States Naval 
Institute, 1957. $6.00 


“At 2200 on the night of 27 July 1953, 
an uneasy truce settled along the battle 
lines in Korea. The 37 months-and-2 days 
war had ended. It had cost the United 
States 142,091 casualties and almost 20 
billion dollars.” 

Thus terminated the once-designated “po- 
lice action,” a unique war meriting most 
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careful account; insofar as sea and naval 
air activities are concerned, these events 
have been ably recorded by two naval his- 
torians, Cagle and Manson. From a chap- 
ter on the military and diplomatic back- 
grounds of the war to a conclusion that 
touches lightly on the debatable subject of 
whether the United Nations and the United 
States won or lost the Korean war, every 
effort apparently was made to record the 
activities of the far-flung United States 
Navy. . 

The authors include personal observations 
of senior and junior officers who partici- 
pated in the fighting; they also make some 
pertinent informal comments on the “head- 
aches” incident to the operations of joint 
services and allied nations; all of this 
livens the history. 

A strong case is inferentially made for 
preponderant sea-naval airpower in all over- 
seas and amphibious operations With au- 
thority, the authors report: “Six of every 
seven people who went to Korea went by 
sea. Fifty-four million tons of dry cargo, 
22 million tons of petroleum products went 
to Korea by ship” They go on to say 
that “for every ton of trans-Pacific air 
freight, there were 270 tons of trans-Pa- 
cific sea freight For every ton of air 
freight, four tons of gasoline for the air- 
planes had to be delivered across the Pa- 
cific by ship.” 

However, with admirable restraint the 
authors refrain from overstressing weap- 
ons and Services; rather, by an account of 
missions, means, and results, they support 
in general the succinct farewell statement 
of a senior peace negotiator and war 
leader, the late Vice Admiral C. T. Joy, 
who said: “We need balance between the 
Services and balance within the Services ” 

Profuse illustrations which include twenty 
clear charts and ten Appendices listing all 
commanders, ships, patrol squadrons, tech- 
nical terms, and statistics—including casu- 
alties—contribute tremendously to the his- 
toric value of the work In fact, with the 
fully documented chapter notes and its 
general Index, the volume should long 
serve as the major reference work of the 
role and accomplishments of the United 
States Navy in the first war fought by the 
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United States and the United Nations to 
resist Red imperialism, 
LELAND P. LOVETTE 
Vice Admiral, USN (Ret ) 
Alexandria, Va, ' 


Joun EnrmaN. Grand Strategy, Vol VI, 
October 1944-August 1945, History of 
the Second World War (Military Se- 
ries.) Pp. xvi, 422. London: Her Maj- 
esty’s Stationery Office, 1956 (Dis- 
tributed by British Information Services, 
New York.) $5.60. 


With this volume, the second on the sub- 
ject of strategy to appear in the United 
Kingdom military series on World War I 
(Volume V came out first), Mr. Ehrman 
expertly concludes the war. While many 
of the subjects—Yalta, the decision not to 
drive for Berlin, the decision to use the 
atomic bomb—are already familiar to 
Americans, Mr. Ehrman’s analyses are in- 
formative, and his treatment of Burma and 
Southeast Asia adds new data 

Volume VI, like its predecessor, 1s dis- 
tinguished by its felicitous style, depth of 
research, and its impartiality. In treating 
disagreements between the Americans and 
British, Mr. Ehrman presents each point of 
view accurately and sympathetically. 

For students of history, government, and 
war alike, perhaps the most illuminating 
section of the entire volume is Chapter X, 
“The Central Organization.” Here Mr. 
Ehrman offers his mature appraisal of the 
various British and joint United States- 
British constitutional and military organs 
which directed the war, together with pithy 
sketches of the personalities involved. 

The evaluations of President Roosevelt 
and of Marshall, King, and Arnold are per- 
ceptive and fair. Of Churchill: “The vir- 
tues were on a grand scale and the defects 
were peculiarly those of the virtues Thus 
confidence could become dogmatism, reso- 
lution obstinacy, and exhortation—despite 
all protestations to the contrary—interfer- 
ence” (p. 337). 

Mr. Ehrman points out, and with justice. 
that one source of argument among the 
combined Chiefs of Staff was their careless 
use of language. “It was not only that 
British and Americans sometimes meant 
different things by the same phrases, but 
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that both were so slipshod in their use of 
language. Papers on both sides of the At- 
lantic were often dismally obscure; and the 
obscurity too often reflects an obscurity of 
thought. Papers were verbose and impre- 
cise because their arguments were impre- 
cise; and the fact that neither side was 
obliged to translate into another tongue en- 
couraged both to tolerate phrases which 
they might otherwise have had to define 
the authorities’ frequent misuse of 

language to mask a frequent looseness of 
thought was a factor in the Second World 
War which should not be ignored” (p. 349) 

Mr. Ehrman’s final estimate: “When all 
is said and done, the Western Alliance 
formed the closest and most far reaching 
combination of sovereign states in war, on 
the basis of equality, that has yet been 
seen” (p. 350). 

JoHN MILLER, JR 
Office of Military History 
U. S. Department of the Army 


Ropert Enpicotr Oscoop Limited War: 
The Challenze to American Strategy 
Pp. xi 315. Chicago; University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1957. $5.00. 

Few books have been written in a more 
workmanlike and closely reasoned fashion 
Osgood’s thesis is that the United States 
must prepare for limited war as the only 
conceivable alternative to universal de- 
struction. Concomitantly, it must not re- 
lax its readiness to meet an all-out attack 
upon us with unlimited weapons 

Osgocd assumes that neither side will 
resort to total war, except where national 
survival is at stake, because neither could 
hope to avoid destructive retaliation. In 
their anxiety to avoid mutual catastrophe, 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
will not only abstain from the use of abso- 
lute weapons, they will avoid threats to use 
them. This means that both sides must 
use cold logic in determining each move in 
the international struggle. 

Given the assumed conditions, these con- 
clusions seem to follow. But are the con- 
ditions as assumed? Neither side seems 
fully convinced that an all-out attack upon, 
them with nuclear weapons would destroy 
them Therefore, there is always the gam- 
ble for world victory at one stroke In the 
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armaments struggle, too, there is always 
the chance that one nation will forge ahead 
of the other to an extent that might seem 
to justify an all-out attack If Russia, for 
example, should be able to establish space 
platforms before we do, they might have a 
great incentive to do this. 

Moreover, threats of an all-out attack 
may have some value. While they may be 
used as a bluff, the opposing side cannot 
know this, and if they believe the threat 
real, they may be deterred from action. 
Threats may also be used for propaganda 
purposes, to give the illusion of supenority 
or to strengthen the hand of a truculent 
satellite 

In his analysis of limited war, Osgood 
defers markedly to the “go-it-alone” the- 
ory. Allies may hamper, but they also aid 
us in many valuable ways Certainly the 
British are too valuable to us to be jetti- 
soned Also, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization with all its shortcomings may 
prove, in time, to be the means to ultimate 
victory. Few would argue that we should 
give up our present allies. If we cast them 
adnft, Russia would probably snap them up, 
as she did China. Nor can we safely as- 
sume that American-trained Oriental troops 
are worthless against the Chinese or Rus- 
sians Korea proved the falsity of this. 
Limited wars we shall probably have, but 
the United States will, no doubt, adapt her- 
self to them more readily than Osgood 
seems to think, 

Froyp A CAVE 

Professor of Government 

San Francisco State College 


James N. Murray, Jr The United Na- 
tions Trusteeship System. (Illinois Stud- 
ies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 40) Pp. 
283. Urbana: University of Ilnois Press, 
1957. $4.50 clothbound, $3.50 paper- 
bound. 

This study is adapted from the author’s 
doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Ilinois and is listed as one of the “Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences” In his In- 
troduction the author states that he chose 
to emphasize “the actual functioning of 
the international supervisory machinery in- 
volved” in the trusteeship system rather 
than the effect on the territories them- 
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selves, he properly recognizes, however, 
that the impact of the procedural ma- 
chinery upon_the “actual conditions in the 
trust territories cannot be ignored.” The 
period covered is from the launching of the 
trusteeship system through the sixteenth 
session of the Trusteeship Council in 1955 
Very properly, there is a discussion of the 
historical background of the trusteeship 
system featuring the mandate system of 
the League of Nations, the San Francisco 
Conference as it dealt with matters of trus- 
teeship, the setting up of the Trusteeship 
Council, and a complete chapter devoted to 
former Italian Somaliland as a sort of case 
study offering some special lessons traceable 
to “world power politics.” 

Based upon the first two chapters, deal- 
ing with the mandate system and the work 
of the San Francisco Conference in regard 
to trusteeship, the author concludes that 
the provisions for’ trusteeship are more 
complete and better formalized than those 
dealing with mandates. For example, the 
trusteeship system accepts petitions from 
trust territories and may send periodic mis- 
sions at times agreed upon. The Trustee- 
ship Council is set up according to a sepa- 
rate chapter in the Charter, and detailed 
provisions are made for its composition, its 
functions, and to some extent its procedure 
The trusteeship system does not have as 
standards the A, B, and C type of man- 
dates as found in Article 22 of the Cove- 
nant. One notable difference between the 
mandate system and the trusteeship sys- 
tem is that the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission of the League was composed of 
private experts while the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil has government representatives 

By way of general conclusions the author 
brings out the point that ‘the trusteeship 
system represents a decided advance over 
the mandate system.” He cautions us not 
to expect too much of the new system by 
way of idealistic or humanitarian values 
But “the Trusteeship Council is an insti- 
tution where the various national policies 
may be pursued with the assumed under- 
standing that any clash of those policies 
will be peacefully solved,” and all things 
considered, “the trusteeship system func- 
tions successfully as a result.” 

This is a solid contribution to knowledge 
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about the trusteeship system. There is con- 
siderable data brought out by the author 
on various aspects of the functions of the 
new system which have not been presented 
before. Students of international organiza- 
tion will find the study very helpful.- 
J. EUGENE HARLEY 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Southern California 
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